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Poetry  and  Painting. 

P  A  R  T     II. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  Genius  in  general, 

HE  fublimity  of  poetry  and  painting 
confifts  in  moving  and  pleafing,  as  that 
of  eloquence  in  perfuading.  'Tis  not 
fufficient  (fays  Horace  in  a  legiflative 
ftyle,  in  order  to  add  more  weight  to 
his  dccifion,)  that  your  verfes  be  elegant,  they  muft 
alfo  be  capable  of  moving  the  heart,  and  of  infpir- 
ing  it  with  fuch  fentiments  as  they  intend  to  exc^ite. 

"Non  fatis  eft  pulchra  effe  foemata^  dukiafunto^ 
Et  quocunque  veknt  animum  auditoris  agunto. 

HoR.  de  arte. 
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^  '2lw  mP  enotcgh^  that  flays  are  neatly  wrought^ 
Exai^ly  fornCd-^  and  of  an  even  plot, 
^hey.  muft  be  taking  too,  furprize,  and  feize. 
And  force  our  fouls  which  way  the  writers  pleafe. 

Creeck. 

Horace  woul<i   have  addrefled  himfelf  in  the  fame 
manner  to  painters. 

'Tis  imppfTitle  for  ^i thee  a  ppena,  oi^  pidfeice,  t^ 
produce  this  effect,  unlefs  they  have  fome  other  merit 
befides  that  of  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  execu- 
tion. Th?  b^ft  drawn  pidlure  imaginable,  or  a  poem 
difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  manner,  and  written 
with  th^  greajc^ft  accunicy  of  flyle,  may  proves  &ir 
gid  and  tirefom.  In  order  to  render  a  work  affedt- 
ing,  the  elegance  of  defign  and  the  truth  of  color- 
i;ing,  if  a  pi^ure  j  and  the  richnefs  of  verfification, 
if  a  poem,  ought  to  be  employed  in  difplaying 
fuch  objects  as  are  naturally  capable  of  moving  and 
pleafmg  ^ 

If  the  heroes  of  a  tragic  poet  do  not  engage  me 
by.  thfir  c^h^afters  and  adventures,  the  play  grows 
jirefom,  tUo,vigh  it  be  wri^teji  with  the  greateft  pu- 
ifity  of  ftyle,  and  the  exafteft  conformity  to  the  rules 
of  the  ftage.  B,ut  if  the  poet  relates  fuch  adven- 
iyr^s,  and  exlwbits  fuch  fituations  and  chara6ters,  as 
2^;?  eqy^lly  iAterefting  as  thofe  of  Pyrrhus  and  Pau- 
lina, his,  poe.^l  calls  forth  my  tears^^  and  obliges  mc 
to  gvCl^novyledge  the  artift  as  a  divine  performer,  who 
has  fo  great  a  command  over  my  heart. 
<  •  '     ■    ■ 

*  Ari  emm  cti^n  a  natura  profeSia  Jity  nifi  nqtiira  monjeat  ^  dt- 
(e^et,  nihil  fa?i}  egiJTe 'vicieatur,     Cic,  lib.  3.  de^Oratore. 

,   .  -  -Jik 


Po  E  T  R  V  and  Pa  I  n  t-i^hg.'         ^ 

Ilk  per  extenfum  fmem  mihi  poffe  videtur 
Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit^ 
Irritate  mulcet^  faljis  terrorihus  implet, 

HoR.  ep.  I.  1.  2^ 

I  fairly  grants  thofe  poets  wit ^  that  rule 
My  pajfions  as  they  pleafe,  difturh  my  foul ; 
And  then  by  a  Jhort  turn  my  thoughts  relieve : 
Whofe  lively  fidiion  makes  me  laugh  or  grieve  ; 
JVhofe  well-wrought  fcenes  nat*  ral  and juft  appear  \ 
I  fee  the  place  ^  and  fancy  I  am  there. 

Creech. 

The  refemblance  therefore  between  the  ideas,  which 
the  poet  draws  from  his  own  genius,  and  thofe  which 
ipen  are  fuppofed  to  have  in  the  fituation  in  which 
he  reprefcnts  his  perfpnages,  the  pathetic  likewife  of 
the  images  he  has  formed  before  he  took  either  pen . 
or  pencil  in  hand,  conftitute  the  chief  merit  of  poems 
and  pictures.     'Tis  by  the  defign  and  the  invention!^ 
of  ideas  and  images,  proper  for   moving  us,  and- 
employed  in  the  executive  part,  that  we  diftinguifh,' 
the  great  artift  from  the  plain  workman,  who  fre- 
quently excels  the  former  in  execution.     The.  bed 
yerfifiers  are  not  the  greateft  poets,  as  the  mod  regu-  , 
lar  defigners  are  far  from  being  the  greateft  painters.  J 

The  works  of  eminent  mailers  are  feldom  long 
examined,  before  we  find  that  they  confidered  the, 
regularity  and  graces  of  execution  not  as  the  ultimate, 
end  of  their  art,  but  only  as  means  for  difplaying. 
beauties  of  a  much  fuperior  nature. 

They  conform  to  rules,  in  order  to  gain  our  minds- 
by  a  continued  probability  •,  a  probability  capable  of 
making   us  forget,  that  'tis  a  mere  fidlion  which' 

B  2  foftens 
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foftcns  our  hearts.  They  difplay  the  beauties  of  ex- 
ecution, to  prevent  us  in  favor  of  their  perfonages 
by  external  elegance,  or  the  charms  of  language. 
They  chufe  to  fix  our  fenfes  on  fuch  obje(5ts,  as  are 
defigned  to  move  our  fouls.  This  is  the  end  an 
orator  propofes  to  himfelf,  when  he  fubmits  to  the 
precepts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  :  his  principal  aim 
is  not  to  be  commended  for  the  corredlnefs  and  ele- 
gance of  his  'compofition,  things  that  have  no 
perluafive  virtue  ^  but  to  bring  us  over  to  his 
opinion  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  or  by  the  pa- 
thetic of  thofe  images,  which  his  invention  furnifhes, 
and  whereof  his  art  fupplies  him  only  with  the 
oeconomical  management. 

Now  a  perfon  muft  be  born  with  a  genius,  to 
know  how  to  invent  •,  but  to  be  able  to  invent  well,  re- 
quires a  long  and  unwearied  application.  A  man 
who  invents  ili,  and  executes  without  judgment,  does 
not,  as  Quintilian  ^'  obferves  when  fpeaking  of  in- 
vention, even  fo  mitch  as  merit  the  name  of  an  in- 
venter.  The  rules  which  have  been  hitherto  reduced 
to  method,  are  guides  that  point  out  the  way  only 
at  a  diflance -,  and  'tis  merely  by  the  help  of  ex- 
perience, that  men  of  a  happy  genius  learn  from 
thence,  how  to  make  a  pradical  application  of  the 
concife  maxims  of  thofe  laws  and  their  general  pre- 
cepts. Obferve  always  the  pathetic  (fay  thefe  rules) 
.  and  never  let  your  fpedators  or  auditors  grow  heavy 
or  tired.  Fine  maxims  indeed  !  but  a  perfon  born 
without  a  genius  underftands  nothing  of  the  nature 
(^i  the  precept  they  contain;  and  even  the  greateft 

•  Ego  porro   nee  iwven'Jfe  ^uidem  credo  eum   qiii  non  judicwvit. 
QviNT.  Inft.  brat.  1.'3.  c.  3'. 

genius 
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genius  does  not  learn  in  a  day's  time  to  make  a 
proper  application  of  them.  'Tis  fit  therefore  we 
treat  here  of  the  genius  and  iludies  requifite  to  form 
painters  and  poets. 

If  our  artifts  happen  to  want  that  divine  enthufiafoi, 
which  renders  painters  poets,  and  poets  painters,  if 
they  have  not,  as  Monfieur  Perrault  expreffes  it  *, 

Ce  feu,  cette  divine  fldmey 
Uefprit  de  notre  efprit^  Cff  rame  de  notre  ame, 

That  fire,  that  flame  divine. 
Soul  of  our  fouls,  and  fuh fiance  of  our  minds, 

they  muft  continue  all  their  lives  in  the  low  rank  of 
journeymen,  who  are  paid  for  their  daily  hire, 
but  are  far  from  deferving  the  confidcration  and  re- 
wards which  polite  nations  owe  to  illuftrious  artifts. 
They  belong  to  that  clafs  of  men,  of  whom  Cicero 
fays  **,  that  they  are  paid  for  their  work,  not  for 
their  Jkill.  What  little  they  know  of  their  profef- 
fion,  they  have  learnt  by  rote,  juft  as  one  might 
learn  any  other  mechanic  bufmcfs.  Men  of  the  moll 
ordinary  capacities  may  become  indifferent  painters 
and  poets. 

Genius  is  an  aptitude,  which  man  has  received  ^ 
from  nature  to  perform  well  and  eafily,  that  which 
others  can  do  but  indifferently,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  pains.  We  learn  to  execute  things  for  which 
we  have  a  genius,  with  as  much  facility  as  we  fpeak 
our  own  mother- tongue. 

A  man  born  with  a  genius  for  commanding  an 
army,  and  capable  of  becoming  a  great  general  by 

*  Epiftle  on  genius  to  Monfieur  de  Fontenelle, 

^  ^orum  opera,  non  quorum  artes  emuntur,  Cic.  dc  ofEc.  l.f, 
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the  help  of  experience,  is  one  whofe  organical  <•  en- 
formation  is  fvich,  that  his  valdr  is  no  obftrudtion  td 
J^s  prefence  of  mind,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  makes 
no  abatement  of  his  valor.     He  is  a  man  endowed 
with  a  found  judgment  and  lively  imagination,  ^Vho 
^rqferves  the  free  ufe   of  thefe  two  faculties  in  thfe 
ebullition  of  blood,  that  fucceeds  immediately  after 
the  chillnefs,    which    the  iirft  view    of  great  perils 
throws  into  human  breads  -,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
heat   follows   cold  in  the  acceffes   of  an  ague.     In 
the  midft  of  the  ardor  which  makes  him  forget  his 
'  danger,  he  fees,  he  deliberates,  and  refolves,  as  if  he 
■were  tranquil  and  ferene  in  his  tent.     He  difcovers 
therefore  in  an  inftant  a  wrong  motion -made  by  the 
enemy,  which  other  officers  much  older  than  himfelf 
Would  have  looked  at  a  long  time,  before  they  could 
have  difcovered  the  motive  or  defedl. 

Such  a  difpofition  of  mind,   as  I  have  here  fpoke 
of,  cannot  be  acquired  by  art ;  it  can  be  poffefled  only 
by  a  perfon,  who  has  brought  it  with  him  into  the 
world.     The  apprehenlion  of  death  intimidates  thofe 
who  are  not  animated  at  the  fight  of  the  enemy,  and 
thofe  who  are  too  much  animated,  lofe  that  prefence 
of  mind  fo  neceffary  for  difcerning  diftin<5lly  what 
paflfes,  and  difcovering  juftly  what  is  moft  expedient. 
Let  a  man  ha\*e  ever  fogreait  abilities  in  cool  blood, 
he  can  never  be  a  .good  general,  if  the  fight  of  the 
enemy  renders  him,  cither  ftery^  or  timorous.   Hence 
fuch  numbers  of  people  who  reafon  fo  well  on  mi- 
litary ^ffair-s  -in  their  clofets,  -perform  fo  indifferently 
in  the  field.     Hence  fuch  multkudes  of  men  fpend 
their  whole  lives  in  the  ^a^t  of  watr,  wkhout  aftaiin- 
ing  the  capacity  of  commanding. 

:  "^  I  ana 


1  am  not  ignorant  that  honor  and  emulation  fre- 
quently induce  men,  who  are  naturally  timorous,  to 
take  the  fame  fteps,  and  ufe  the  fame  external  de- 
monftratioris,  as  thofe  who  are  born  brave.  In  like 
manner  men  of  the  greateft  impetuofity  and  fire  obey 
'their  officers,  when  they  are  forbidden  to  advance 
where  their  ardor  leads  them.  But  men  have  not 
the  fame  command  over  their  imaginations,  as  over 
their*  limb's.  Wherefore,  tho'  military  difcipline  may 
be  capable  of  reftraining  the  impetuous  within  their 
ranks,  and  of  making  the  timorous  fland  to  their 
poft"s  ;  yet  it  cannot  prevent  the  inward  cohfufion 
"of  either  of  them,  nor  with-hold  the  fouls  of  the 
Tormfer  from  advancing,  or  the  hearts  of  the  latter 
Trbm  retiring.  Neither  of  them  are  any  longer  ca- 
pable of  having  that  liberty  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion in  danger,  which  even  the  Romans  themfelves 
commended  in  Hannibal  ^.  This  is  what  we  call  be- 
ing every  where  prefent  during  the  time  of  adtion. 

What  has  been  here  faid  of  the  art  of  war,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  all  other  profeflions.  The  admini- 
ftration  of  great  concerns,  the  art  of  putting  people 
to  thofe  employments  for  which  they  are  naturally 
formed,  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  and  even  gaming  it- 
JTelf,  all  require  a  genius.  Nature  has  thought  fit 
to  m.ake  a  diftribution  of  her  talents  amongft  men, 
in  order  to  render  them  neceffary  to  one  another  j 
the  wants  of  men  being  the  very  firft  link  of  fociety. 
"She  has  therefore  pitched  upon  particular  perlons  to 
give  them  an  aptitude  to  perform  rightly  fome  things, 
which  Ihe  has  rendered  impoffible  to  others ;  and 

-^  Plurimum  ionjilii  inter  ip/a  pericula,     Livius  1.  2. 

V   .  .  B  4  the 
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the  latter  have  a  facility  granted  them  for  other 
things,  which  f^icijity  has  been  refufed  the  former. 
Some  have  a  fublime  and  extenfive  genius  in  a  parti- 
cular fphere,  while  others  have  received  the  talent  of 
application  ih  the  fame  fphere  ;  a  talent  fo  neceflary 
for  managing  the  execution.  If  the  latter  fland  in 
need  of  the  former  to  dire6t  them,  the  former  want 
likewife  the  latter  to  execute  their  diredtions.  Na- 
ture indeed  has  made  an  unequal  diftribution  of  her 
bleflings  amongft  her  children,  yet  fhe  has  difinhe- 
rited  none,  and  a  man  diverted  of  all  kind  of  abilities 
is  as  great  a  phaenomenon  as  an  univerfal  genius.  It 
has  been  obferved  by  the  moft  celebrated  mailer  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  arc  of  intruding  children  %  that 
men  void  of  all  abilities  are  as  rare  to  be  met  with 
as  monflers. 

Providence  feems  even  to  have  rendered  peculiar 
talents  and  inclinations  more  common  amongft  fome 
people  than  others,  in  order  to  introduce  that  mutual 
dependence  between  different  nations,  which  Ihe  has 
fo  carefully  eftablifhed  betv/een  individuals.     Thofe 
wants  which  engage  individuals  to  form  focieties,  in- 
duce alfo  nations  to  fettle  a  mutual  correfpondence. 
It  has   been  therefore  the  Divine  will,  that  nations 
ihould  be  obliged  to  make  an  exchange  of  talents 
'and  indu dry  with  one  another,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  exchange  the  different  produds  of  their  coun- 
trics^\  to  the   end  that  they   Ihould    have  recourfe 
*to  each  other,  for  the  very  fame  motive .  which  in- 
duces individudls  to  enter  into  fociety  in  order  to 

•  Hebetes  niero   l^   indocilesnonmagv.fecundum.naturislhomims,,, 
eduntur,  ^uam  frodigiofa  corpora  t^  monjiris   inji^ma,  '  Qvmf*' 
I.  I.  cap.  I, 

form 
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.form  one  body  of  people ;    which  is,  the  want  of 
being  welJ,  or  the  defire  of  being  better. 

From  the  diverfity  of  genius  the  difference  of  in- 
chnation  arifes  in  men,  whom  nature  has  had  the  pre- 
caution of  leading  to  the  employments  for  which  ihc 
defigns  them,  with  more  or  lefs  impetuofity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  lefTer  number  of  obftacles 
they  have  to  furmount,  in  order  to  render  them- 
felves  capable  of  anfwcring  this  vocation.  Thus  the 
inclinations  of  men  are  fo  very  different,  only  by 
reafon  that  they  all  follow  the  fame  mover,  that  is, 
the  impulfe  of  their  genius. 

Caftor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  frognatus  eodeniy 
Pugnis^  quot  capitum  vivunt  totidem  Jludiorum 
Mi  Ilia.  HoR.  fat.  1.  1.  2, 

Pollux  on  foot ^  on  borfehack  Caft or  fights ; 

Js  many  men^fo  many  their  delights,    Creech, 

**  Whence  arifes  this  difference?  Go  and  inquire, 
fays  the  fame  philofopher^  of  the  genius  of  each 
perfon,  which  alone  is  able  to  anfwer  your  quef- 
tion  :  every  individual  has  his  particular  genius 
different  from  that  of  others,  and  in  fome  there  is 
as  great  a  difference  as  between  black  and  white.'* 

Sett  genius  natale  comes  qui  temper  at  aftrum 
Nature  Deus  humane ^  mor talis  in  unum 
^odque  caput ^  vultu  mutabilis^  alhus  ^  ater. 

HoR.  ep.  2.  1,  2. 

nat  genius  only  knowsy  that'^s  wont  to  wait 
On  birth  day  ftars^  the  guider  of  our  fate ^ 
Our  nature* s  God^  that  doth  his  influence  fhedy 
Eafy  to  any  fhape^  or  goody  or  bad.       Creech.' 

This 


<< 


"^Mlsi^  Whdt^fend^i^  fome  pbe^s  pJeafing-,  ev^h  Whitfn 
they  trefpafs  againft  rules,  whilft  others  are  difagrfc- 
alile;ii6t^lthft9'n3iTig  their -ft  The  cha- 

rafe.  Which  tileh  bring  with  thein  into  thfe  worW, 
tdufes  feme,  as  ^QtXiiitilikh  oblerves  '\  to  pMfe  Sxs 
W^  %ich  their  faiilihgs,  Whilft  others  difplcafe'  r^ 
fef^itfe'df  thae^bod  tpalitie^.  ;i 

':*my  'fdb5t&  AVill  riot  ^rmit  rrt'e  to  expatiate  atif 
Ibhg^  bh  the  diffe'lthde  bf  genius  in  men  and  nations, 
^hbfe  Vh6  a'r^  ^deTirbiis  of  furthet*  infti-iiftion  bh 
tilis M^il-tide,  krfd  of  improving  th«  natural  inftinft 
which  teaches  us  the  knbwledge  of  mankind,  muj^ 
read  the  exnmen  of  minds  by  Huarte,  and  the  portrai- 
ture znf  f  he  i^hmrWers  of  men^  ^^^r  o-nd  nations  hy 
Barclay.  A  peffon  m'ay  profit  very  much  by  the  per- 
ufal  of  thefe  works,  tho*  they  do  not  merit  the  in- 
tire  confidence  of  the  reader  j  but  my  bufmefs  is  to 
treat  only  of  the  'genius  which  forriis  painters  and 

r\'  M  — ' — —^.^ "/  ..i 

en  A  p.   II. 

Of  the  genius  'which  forms  painters  and  poets,. 

THE  genius  bftfiefe  arts  confifts,  as  I  ap|)re- 
.  hend,  in  a  hajppy  arrangement  oil  the  "organs 
of  thq  brain,  in  a  juft  cbnformatioh  of  each  bf^hefe 
organs,  as  alfo  In  the  quality  of  blood  which  difpofes 
it  to  ferttteiit  durihg  iexei'cife,  fo  ^s  to  ftirnifha  plen- 
ty of  fpirits  to  the  Q5ririgs  tApfbycd  in  tht  fuft<!^k)ns 

^  .J  a  In  ^itihiifdah  ^IrtuUs  ^ioUr  hahent  grntjaim,.  in  ijuih^avf^  '^f' 
tid  iga  deleSiant,     Quint.  Infl!  1,  nV'^.  3."  "^    "      "    ^* 

of 
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^F  tMe  imagination.    In  fa6t,  the  exceffive  lafTitud'^ 
and  wafting  of  fpirits,  which  attend  a  long  application 
of  mind,  are  fufficidnt  to  evince,  that  the  fatigues  of 
the  imagination  corifiderably  exhauft  the  ftrength  ot 
the  tody.     I  have  fuppofed  here,  that  the  compofer's 
blood  is  heated  *,  for  indeed  painters  arid  poets  can- 
not invent  in  cool  blood  ;  nay  'tis  evident  they  mult 
'be  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  erithufiafm  when  they  ^ro- 
t3uce  their  ideas.     Ari'ftotle   mentions  a  pbet,  who 
^ilfevfer  compofed  fo  Wdl,  as  when  his  poetic  fury  hur- 
^ried  him  into  a  kind  df  frenzy.     The  admirable  pic- 
tures we  have  in  Taflb  of  Armida  and  Clorinda,  Wer6 
drawn  at  the  expence  of  a  di^olition  he  had  to  real 
madnefs,  into  which  he  fell  before  he  died.     Apollo 
has  his  drunkennefs  as  well  as  Bacchus.      Bv  you 
imapnej  fays  Cicero  ^,  that  Pacuvius  wrote  in  cool 
^ilocd?  Noy  it  was  impoffibk.     He  muft  have  been  iri" 
fpired  with  a  kind  of  fury  ^  to  be  Me  to  'tvrite  fuch  ad^ 
mirable  verfes. 

But  the  very  happieft  fermentation  of  the  blood 
can  produce  nothing  but  chimerical  ideas  in  a  brain 
'compofed  of  vicious  or  ill-difpofed  organs  ;  which 
are  confequently  incapable  of  reprefenting  nature  to 
^  pbet,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  other  men.  The  copies 
hb  draws  of  nature  'have  no  riefemblahce,  becauTe  his 
'^lafs  (to  ufe  this  (expreflion)  is  untrue.  Now  creep- 
ing along  the  ground,  find  now  foaring  above  the 
'clouds,  if  he  happen^  fometimes  to  touch  the  truth, 
'tis  merely 'by  accident.    Such  were  amongft  us  the 

a  Pacu^ium  futatis  in  fcrihendo  leni  -^tinimo  ac  remijffo  fuijfe? 
Jteri  mllo  modo.fotuit',  fa^e  enim  audim  poetam  bonum  nminemyjhie 
infiammationeanimorumjxijferepoffe,  IS  Jtne  qindam  afflatu  quap 
yHroris,     tic.  deorat,  1.  3. 

'^  ^  author 
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authors  of  the  poems  on  St  Mary  Magdalen  and  St 
Lewis,  both  of  them  full  of  poetic  rapture,  tho* 
never  reprefenting  nature,  becaufe  they  copied  her  in- 
tirely  from  the  whimfical  empty  notions  they  had 
formed  in  their  own  extravagant  imaginations  : 
They  both  flrayed  equally  wide,  tho'  by  different 
roads,  from  the  refemblance  of  truth.  ,; 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  brain  furnilhed  with  a 
good  difpofition  of  organs  ftould  want  that  fire, 
which  proceeds  from  a  warm  blood  full  of  fpirits,  its 
productions  will  indeed  be  regular,  but  fiat  withal 
and  inlipid. 

Imptus  ilk  jacet^  vatum  qui  feElora  nutrit, 

Ovid  de  Pont.  1,  4.  el.  2. 

*The  fire  is  /pent ^  which  warms  the  poet'' s  hreafl. 

If  the  poetic  fire  warms  him  fometimes,  it  is  foon 
extinguillied,  and  throws  out  only  a  glimmering  light. 
Hence  'tis  faid,  that  a  man  of  wit  is  able  to  write  a 
ilanza,  but  he  rapft,  be  born  a  poet  to  be  capable  of 
writing  three.  iThofe  who  are  hot  born  poets,  are 
foon  out  of  breath  when  they  attempt  to  cHmb  up 
"ParnafTus.  They  have  a  glimpfe  of  what  they  ought 
to  make  their  perfonages  fay,'  b^tthey  cannot  form 
iahy.  diftindl  notion  thereof,  and  much  lefs  exprefs  it. 
They  remain  frigid,  while  they  endeavour  to  engage 
VIS.'  Nervi  deficiunt  animique,    .\  .,  .  ^ 

When  the  right  quality  of  blood  unites  with  a  hap- 
py difpofition  of  organs,  this  favourable  concurrence 
conftitutes,  methinks,  a  pidlurefque  or  poetic  genius ; 
for  I  diftruft  all  phyfical  explications,  confidering  the 
imperfedion  of  this  fcience,  in  which  we  are  conti- 
nually obliged  to  have  recourfe  tp  conjedure.    But 

th^ 


*i\ii,iii^  i.. 
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the  fadts  I  have  here  explained,  are  certain,  and 
thefe  fa6bs,  tho*  not  fo  eafily  accounted  for,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  my  fyftem.  I  fancy  therefore  that 
this  happy  afTemblage  is,  phyficaljy  fpcaking,  that  di- 
vinity which  the  poets  fay  dwells  within  their  breads. 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illoy 
Impetus  hie  facra  femina  mentis  habet, 

Ovid.  fail.  J.  i. 

Within  us  dwells  a  God,  who  gives  us  fire  ; 
jind  feeds  of  life  divine  our  fouls  injpre. 

'Tis  in  this  that  divine  fury  confifts,  fo  often  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  ;  on  which  a  modern  writer 
compofed  a  learned  treatife  about  fifty- five  years 
ago*.  This  is  what  Montagne  meant  by  the  fol- 
lowing words'":  Why  fhould  not  thofe  poetic  fallieSy 
which  tranfport  their  author  beyond  himfelf  be  afcrih- 
ed  to  his  happy  fate,  Jince  he  acknowledges,  that  they 
furpafs  his  ftrength,  and  that  they  come  not  from  him- 
felf  nor  are  they  in  any  manner  fubje5l  to  his  power  ? 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  painting,  where  fome  ftrokes 
happen-  to  drop  from  the  painter^ s  hand,  which  are 
fo  fuperior  to  his  own  conception  and  knowledge,  as  to 
throw  him  into  admiration  and  furprize. 

This  hap[)y  fate  confifts  in  being  born  with  a  ge- 
nius. Genius  is  the  fire  which  elevates  painters  above 
themfelves,  and  enables  them  to  infufe  a  foul  into 
their  figures,  and  motion  into  their  compofitions. 
'Tis  the  enthufiafm  which  feizes  poets,  when  the/ 
behold  the  graces  fkipping  along  the  meadows,  where 
others  fee  nothing  but  flocks  of  flicep.  Hence  their 
vein  happens  not  to  be  always  at  their  own  difpofaU 

*  Petitus  de  furore  poetico,        J  EiTays,  book  i.  chiap,  23. 

1  Hence 
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Hence  likewife  their  fpirit  feems  to.  abandon  them, 
fometimes  ;  and.  at  other  times  to  pull  them  by  the 
ear^  as  Horace  exprefles  it,  to  oblige  them  to  write 
or  paint.  Our  genius,  as  we  fhall  explain  more  at 
large  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  reflections,  ought  to  feel^ 
the  effed  of  all  thofe  alterations,  to  which  our  ma- 
chine is  rendered  fo  fubje(5t  by  feveral  unknown  caufes. 
Happy  thofe  painters  and  poets,  who  have  a  parti- 
cular command  over  their  genius,  who  break  loofe 
from  the  enthufiafm  when  they  leave  off  work,  and 
who  never  bring  with  them  into  company  the  drun- 
kefingfs.  of  Parnaflfus. 

*Tis  fufiiciently  evinced  by  experience,  that  all 
rrien  are  not  born  with  talents  proper  for  rendering, 
them  poets  or  painters  :  We  have  feveral  inftances  of 
thofe,  whom  a  labor,  continued  for  the  fpace  of 
^2.ny  yoars  rather  with  obftinacy  than  perfeverance, 
CQuld  never  raife  above  the  degree  of  fimple  verfi-, 
fiers.  We  have  feen  likewife  men  of  very  good 
parts,  who  after  having  copied  feveiral  times  the 
mQft  fublirpe  produdlions  in  painting,  have  waxed  old 
with  their  pencil  and  pallet  in  band,  witiiput  ever^ 
rifing  higher  tj)an  the  raiij^  of  indifierent  colpf-ift^ 
and  fervile  imitators.  •    " 

Men  borti  with  the_  genius  \yhich  forms  the  great 
general,  or  the^  magiftrate  worthy  of  enabling  laws, 
frequently  die  before^  their  abilities  are  difcovered,  A 
P^erfon  goffefied^  of  fuch  2,  genius  cannot  difplay  it, 
unlefs  he  be  called  to  tiiofe  employments  for  which  l>e 
is  qualified  •,  and  he  frequently  dies  before  he  is  in-^ 
tj^fl^ed  with^  th^m.  Syppofipg  even  that  he  happen^ 
tq..be  b9rp.,^Wtiin  fuch  a  diftance  of  thefe  employ? 
mcnts,  ^$  to.bc  able  to  reach  them  in  the  courfe  of 

human 


human    life,  he  oftentimes^  wants  the  art  necefl^- 
ry  for  acquiring,  them.    Tho*  he  is  capable  of  exer- 
cifing  them  with  dignity,  yet  he  is  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  road  which  in   hi§.  days  leads  to    their 
attainj^ent.      Genius    is  almoil:    conftantly   at;ten4-  \ 
^d  with    a^  kind   of  Ipftinefs^  and    grandeur.     I  d^Q^  / 
not  mean  that  which  confifts  in  tone  and  air  j  for 
this  is  no  more  than  a.  furly  look  ^ybich  indicates  a 
narrow  mind,    and  renders  a  njan  as  contemptible 
in  the  eye  of  a  philofopher,  as  a,  footman  drefled  ii\ 
a  difcarded  minitter's  livery  is  in  t;he  eyes  of  cour- 
tiers.     I  mean  that  lofti.nefs  which  conflfts  in  the 
noblenefs  of  the  fentimentSj  and  in^  ^n  eleyatipn  qf 
mind  which  fixes  ajuft  price  on  the  preferments  tQ 
which  we  afpire,  as  alfo  on  the  troulple  which  a  per- 
fon  mufl:  be  at  to  obtain  them  ;  efpecia,lly  if  he  is 
9bliged  to  apply  to  perfons  whom  he  does  not  cpn- 
fider  as_  competent  judges  of  merit.      In  fine,  mea 
are  qualified  by  virtues  to  fill  the  moft  eminent  places^ 
but  it  frequently  happens  in  all  ages,  that  the  \Yay 
to  obtain  them  i^  by  meannefs  and  vice.     There  ar^ 
confcquently  a  great  many  geniufes,  born  wjith  a  ca- 
pacity for  the  higheft  employments,  who  die  without 
having  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  their  ta- 
lents.    Thus  a  perfon  born  with  military  or  politic|j 
talents  has  not  been  intruded  with  the  command  of  ar- 
mies, 01^  with  the  government  of  provinces :  and  ^ 
man  born  with  a  genius  for  architedure,  has  been  rc;-' 
fufed  the  direction  of  a  ftrudure  in  which  he  might 
have  difplayed  his  abilities. 

Men  who  have  a  talent  for  poetry  or  painting  arc 
not  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  depend,  as  it  were, 
on  the  fmiles  and  good- will  of  fortune,  to  naake  thei^ 
d^^,-\  appearance 
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appearance  in  public.  Fortune  cannot  deprive  them 
of  the  helps  that  are  requifite  for  making  their  abilities 
known  :  This  we  ihall  explain  here  more  at  large. 

The  mechanic  part  of  painting  is  very  labori- 
ous, but  it  is  not  unfurmountable  to  thofe  who  "are 
born  with  a  genius  for  that  arc.  They  are  fupported 
againft  the  difagreablenefs  thereof  by  the  allurement 
of  a  profefTion  for  which  they  find  themfelves  quali- 
fied, and  by  the  fenfible  advancement  they  make  in 
their  ftudies.  Novices  in  the  art  find  every  where 
mailers,  whofe  direction  contributes  to  jfhorten  their 
journey.  Be  they  eminent  or  indifferent  mafters  in 
their  profefTions,  it  does  riot  fignify  j  a  difciple  that  has 
a  genius  will  always  benefit  by  their  inftrudions. 
*Tis  enough  for  him  that  they  are  capable  of  teach- 
ing him  the  pradbical  part  of  the  art,  which  they 
cannot  be  ignorant  of,  "^  after  having  profefled  it 
ten  or  a  dozen  years i  An  able '  fcholar  learns 
to  perform  well,  by  feeing  his  mafler  perform  ilL 
The  force  of  genius  changes  the  moft  ill-digefted 
precepts  into  right  nourifhment  :  It  enables  a  per- 
fon  to  do  that  beft,  which  he  has  learnt  of  no  body 
but  himfelf.  Lejfons  given  hy  mafters^  fays  Seneca  % 
are  like  grains  of  feeds,  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
which  the  feeds  produce^  depends  principally  on '  that 
of  the  foily  in  which  they  have  been  fown.  The  very 
poorefl  produces  good  fruit  in  an  excellent  foil.  Thus 
when  precepts  have  been  fown  in  a  well- difpo fed  mind., 
they  fhoot  up  moft  beautifully^    and  the  mind  brings 

*  Eadem  praceptorum  ration  qua  feminum  ;  multum  efficiunt^  etfi 
angufiajint  ;  tantum^  ut  dixi,  idonea  mens  accipiat  ilby  ^  in  fi 
trahaty  multa  invicem  generabit,    ^   plus  pra-Jiet  quam   acceperit. 

Sen.  ep.  38. 

forth 
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forth^  as  it  were^  a  better  fort  of  grain  than  that 
which  was  fown.  How  many  eminent  men,  in  all 
kinds  of  profefTions,  have  learnt  the  firft  elements 
of  the  arts  which  raifed  them  to  immortality,  from 
xtiafters  whofe  fole  reputation  is  that  of  having  had 
fuch  ilJuftrious  difciples  ? 

Thus  Raphael,  inllrudled  by  a  painter  of  a  mid- 
ling  rank,  but  fupported  by  his  own  genius,  raifed 
himfelf  much  above  his  mafter  after  a  few  years 
pradlice.  He  had  only  occafion  for  Pietro  Perugi- 
no's  leflbns  to  initiate  hini.  The  fame  may  be 
laid  of  Annibal  Caraccio,  of  Rubens,  Pouflin,  Le 
Brun,  and  other  painters,  whofe  genius  we  fo  much 
admire. 

With     refpedt     to     poets,    the     principles    of 
their  art   are   fo  very  eafy   to  be  underftood,    and 
carried  into   execution,  that   they  do   not  even  fo 
much  as  want  a  mafter  to  point  out  the  method  of 
ftudying  them.    A  man  of  genius  may  learn  of  him- 
felf in  two  months  time  all  the  rules  of  French  poe- 
try.    He  is  even  capable  of  tracing  thefe  rules  in  a 
fhort  time  to  their  very  fource,  and  of  judging  of 
the  importance  of  each  by  thofe  principles  which  firft 
eftablilhed  them.     Wherefore  the  public  never  fixed 
any  idea  of  glory  to  the  chance  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  to  fcholars,  who  have  afterwards 
filled  fucceeding  ages  with  the  fame  of  their  reputa- 
tion.      There  has  never  been  any  mention  made  of 
the  mafters,  who  firft  taught  Virgil  or  Horace  the 
art  of  poetry.     We  do  not  even  fo  much  as  know 
who  (liewed  Moliere  and  Corneille,  tho'  fo  near  our 
own  days,    the  csefura  and    meafure  of  our  verfe^ 
Thofe  mafter$  «ire  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  fuf- 
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ficient  fhare  in  the  glory  of  their  difciples,  to  merit 
Our  giving  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  and 
retaining  their  names. 

: ~ .:^.^r  ::v:,:  ^ 

CHAP.     III. 

T^hat  the   impulfe  of  genius  determines  men  to 
be  painters  or  poets, 

THERE  is  no  great  merit  in  being  the  firft 
to  induce  a  young  poet  to  take  pen  in  hand, 
hi3  very  genius  would  have  made  him  take  it.  A 
genius  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  felicitation  of 
friends,  to  fhew  himfelf  to  the  public.  He  '\%  not 
difcouraged,  becaufe  his  firft  efTays  have  not  fucceed- 
cd  ;  he  pufhes  on  with  perfeverance,  and  makes  his 
way  at  length  acrofs  the  hcedlefnefs  and  wander- 
ings of  youth. 

'Tis  not  employments  of  too  elevated,  or  too  low 
a  nature  ;  nor  an  education  which  feems  to  remove 
a  man  of  genius  from  an  application  to  things  for 
which  he  has  a  talent;  nor  any  thing  elfe  in  fine,  that 
can  hinder  him  from  fhewing  at  leaft  the  fphere  of 
his  genius,  tho'  he  happens  not  to  fill  it.  What- 
ever is  propofed  to  him  as  the  objed  of  his 
application,  can  never  fix  him,  unlefs  it  be  that 
which  nature  has  allotted  him.  He  never  lets 
himfelf  be  diverted  from  hence  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  is  always  fu re  to  return  to  it,  in  fpite 
t)f  all  oppofition,  nay  fometimes  in  fpite  ofhimfelf^ 
Of  ail  impulfes,  that  of  nature,  from  whom  he  has 
receivedhis  -inclinations,  is  much  the  ftrongeft. 
.  ::,;.  ,  ^  Cufiode 
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Cuftode  &f  curd  natura  potentior  omnu 

Juv.  fat.  10, 

For  nature  is  a  better  guardian  far^ 
Than  fawcy  pedant s^  or  dull  tutors  are,  . 

Dryden. 

Every  thing  is  converted  into  pallets  and  pencils  in 
the  hands  of  a  boy  endowed  with  a  genius  for  paint- 
ing. He  makes  himfelf  known  to  others  for  what  he 
is,  when  he  does  not  yet  know  it  himfelf. 

The  Annalifts  of  painting  relate  a  vaft  number  of 
fads  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  here  aflerted. 
The  mod  eminent  painters  were  not  born  in  the 
fhops  or  work-houfes  of  their  profeflion.  There 
are  very  few  painters  fons,  who,  purfuant  to  the 
common  cullom  of  other  arts,  have  been  bred  up 
in  their  fathers  profeflion.  Among  the  illuilrious  ar- 
tifts  who  refied  fo  great  an  honor  on  the  two  laft 
centuries,  Raphael  was  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  that  was  fon  to  a  painter.  Giorgione's, 
and  Titian's  parents,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  Paolo  Veronefe,  never  handled  either 
pencil  or  chifel.  Michael  Angelo's  father,  accord- 
ing to  common  fame,  was  of  a  very  good  extradion, 
and  lived  without  pradtifing  any  lucrative  profeflion. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  a  taylor's  fon,  and  Le  Tein- 
toret  fon  of  a  dyer.  The  father  of  the  Caraccio's  did 
not  profefs  handling  a  pencil.  Michael  Angelo  di 
Caravaggio  was  a  mafon's  fon,  and  Correggio's  fa- 
ther a  plowman.  Guido  was  the  fon  of  a  muiician, 
Dominichino  of  a  flioemaker,  and  Albano  of  a  mercer. 
Lanfranco  was  a  foundling,  who  learned  to  paint  of 
his  own  genius,  aim  oft  in  the  fame  manner  as  Paf- 
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chal  learnt  the  mathematics.  Rubens' s  father  had 
neither  fhop  nor  workhoufe,  but  was  one  of  the 
magiftrates  of  Antwerp.  The  father  of  Van- 
dyke was  neither  painter  nor  fculptor.  Frefnoy, 
who  has  favoured  us  with  a  poem  on  the  art  of 
painting,  which  has  merited  a  tranflation  and  notes 
from  Monfieur  de  Pile,  and  has  left  us  alfo  feveral 
good  pidures,  was  bred  a  phyfician.  The  parents  of 
the  four  beft  French  painters  of  the  laft  century, 
Valentine, .  le  Sueur,  PoufTin,  and  le  Brun,  were  not 
jpainters.  The  genius  of  thofe  great  men  went,  as 
it  were,  in  fearch  of  them  to  their  parents  houfe,  to 
condudl  them  thence  to  ParnafTus  :  For  painters 
afcend  Parnaflus  as  well  as  poets. 

Poets  who  have  attained  to  any  degree  of  fame, 
are  Hill  a  ftronger  in  fiance  of  what  I  have  advanced 
concerning  the  impulfe  of  genius.  There  never 
would  have  been  a  poet,  had  not  the  force  of  genius 
determined  particular  men  to  the  profeflion  •,  for  ne- 
ver was  a  parent  known,  that  defigned  his  fon  for 
this  employment.  Befides,  thofe  who  are  charged 
with  the  education  of  a  boy  of  fixteen,  cndea- 
-vour  always,  for  a  very  obvious  reafon,  to  di- 
vert him  from  poetry,  as  foon  as  he  fhews  an  ex- 
traordinary pafTion  for  this  art.  Ovid's  father  was 
not  fatisfied  with  bare  remonflrances,  in  order  to 
extinguifh  the  poetic  fire  of  his  fon  ;  but  fuch  was 
the  force  of  genius,  that  our  little  Ovid  is  faid  to 
have  promifed  in  verfe  to  leave  off  making  verfes, 
when  he  was  whipt  for  this  paflion.  Horace's  firft 
profeflion  was  that  of  bearing  arms  :  Virgil  was  a 
fort  of  a  jockey  ;  at  leaft  we  read  in  his  life,  that 
he  made  himfelf  known  to   Auguflus  by  his  fe- 

crets 
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crets  for  the  curing  of  horfes,  for  which  this  great 
poet  was  introduced  into  this  emperor's  ftables. 
But  to  wave  any  further  inftances  drawn  from  ancient 
hiftory,  let  us  refledl  on  the  vocation  of  the  poets 
of  our  own  times.  Examples  drawn  from  fads  whofe 
circumftances  are  diftindly  known,  will  be  much 
more  effedtual  than  thofe  that  are  borrowed  from 
paft  ages  •,  and  we  iliall  be  eafily  induced  to  believe, 
that  what  has  happened  to  the  poets  of  our  days, 
happened  in  like  manner  to  thofe  of  all  ages. 

The  mod  eminent  French  poets,  who  honoured 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation remote  from  the  profeflion  of  poetry.  None 
of  them  had  been  engaged  in  the  employment  of 
inftrufting  youth,  nor  in  any  of  thofe  occupations, 
which  lead  a  man  of  genius  infenfibly  to  ParnafTus. 
On  the  contrary,  they  feemed  to  have  been  kept  at  a 
great  diflance  from  thence,  either  by  profefTions  they 
had  already  engaged  in,  or  by  employments,  for 
which  their  birth  and  education  defigned  them.  Mo- 
Jiere's  father  brought  his  fon  up  an  upholfterer  ;  and 
Peter  Corneille  wore  a  counfellor's  gown,  when'  he 
wrote  his  firft  pieces.  Quinault  was  clerk  to  a  law- 
yer, when  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  inclination  for 
poetry  ;  for  his  firft  comic  elTays  were  wrote  on  papers 
half  dawbed  over  with  lawyers  fcroUings.  Racine 
wore  an  ecclefiaftic  habit,  when  he  compofed  his 
three  firft  tragedies.  The  reader  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing,  that  the  retired  gentlemen,  who 
bred  Racine  up  from  his  infancy,  and  were  intrufted 
with  the  care  of  his  education,  never  encouraged  him 
to  write  for  the  ftage.     On  the  contrary,  they  left 
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no  ftone  unturned  to  extinguifh  the  violent  ardor  he 
had   for  rhiming.     Monfieur  le  Maitre,  who  had 
him  particularly  under  his  care,  was  as  diligent  in 
concealing  from  him  all  forts   of  books  of  French 
poetry,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  his  inclination  that 
way  ;    as  Pafchal's  father  was  careful  in  keeping  his 
fon  from  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  might  lead 
him  to  think  of  geometry.     La  Fontaine's  employ- 
ment among  the  waters  and  forells  ought  to  have 
deftined  him  for  the  planting  and  cutting  of  trees, 
and  not    for    making  them   fpeak.      If  Monfieur 
L'Huillier,   Chapelle*s  father,    could  have  dire6led 
the  occupations  of  his  fon,  he  would  have  applied  him 
to  any  thing  rather  than  poetry.     In  fine,  every  body 
knows  by  heart  the  verfes,   in  which  Boileau,  who 
was  fon,  brother,  uncle,  and  coufin  to   a  recorder^ 
gives  an  account  of  his  vocation  from  the  duft  of 
the  rolls  to  the   fmiling  verdure  of  Parnaffus.     All 
thefe  great  men  are  a  convincing  proof,  that  'tis  na- 
ture, not  education,  as  Cicero  obferves,  which  forms 
the  poet  ^.     Without  afcending  higher  than  our  own 
times,  let  us  caft  an  eye  on  the  hiftory  of  other 
profefTions  that  require    a  particular   genius.      We 
fhall  find  that  the  greateil  part  of  thofe  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  thefe  profefiions,  were  not 
engaged  therein  by  the  counfels  or  impuife  of  their 
parents,    but    by    their    own    natural  inclination. 
Nanteuil's    parents    ufed  the    fame     endeavors   to 
hinder  him  from  being  an  ingraver^  as  the  genera- 
lity of  parents  employ  to  ingage  their  children  to 

*  Poetam  natura  ipfa  <valen  l^  mentis  'Vtribus  excitari,  et   quaji 
eUvino  quodamfprituaffari,     Cic.  pro  Arch.  poet. 

I  a  par- 
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a  particular  profefTion.  He  was  obliged  fometimes 
to  climb  up  into  a  tree,  and  conceal  himfelf  there  in 
order  to  exercife  himfelf  in  drawing. 

Le  Fevre,  born  an  algebraift  and  great  aftrono- 
mer,  began  to  exercife  his  genius,  when  he  fol- 
lowed  a  weaver's  trade  at  Lifieux.  The  very  threads 
of  his  loom  contributed  to  improve  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  numbers.  Roberval,  while  tending 
his  fheep,  could  not  efcape  the  influence  of  his  liar, 
which  had  deftined  him  to  be  a  great  geometrician. 
He  was  learning  geometry  before  he  knew  there 
was  any  fuch  fcience.  He  was  occupied  in  drawing 
lines  and  figures  on  the  ground  with  his  crook, 
when  a  perfon  chanced  to  pafs  by,  who  taking  no- 
tice of  the  child's  amufcment,  undertook  to  pro- 
cure him  an  education  more  fuitable  to  his  talents, 
than  that  which  he  received  from  the  peafant  he 
lived  with.  The  adventure  which  happened  to  Mon- 
fieur  Pafchal  has  been  publifhed  by  fo  many  dif- 
ferent han.ds,  that  it  is  known  all  over  Europe.  His 
father,  far  from  exciting  him  to  the  ftudy  of  geo- 
metry, very  induftrioufly  concealed  from  him  what- 
ever might  give  him  an  idea  of  this  fcience ;  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  his  growing  too  fond  of  that 
Itudy.  But  he  found  that  the  child  had  attained 
by  mere  dint  of  genius  to  underftand  feveral  pro- 
portions of  Euclid.  Deprived  of  guide  or  mafter, 
he  had  already  made  a  moft  furprizing  progrefs 
in  geometry,  without  having  any  notion  of  ftudy- 
ing  that  fcience. 

The  parents  of  Monfieur  Tournefort  tried  every 
method  imaginable  to  divert  him  from  purfu- 
ipg  the  ftudy  of  botany.     He  was  obliged,    when 
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he  had  a  mind  to  go  a  fxmpling,  to  conceal  himfelf, 
as  other  children  hide  themfelves  to  lofe  their  time  at 
play.     Monfieur  Bernoulli,  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
great  reputation  even  from  his  youth,  and  who  died 
thirty-five  years  ago  profefibr  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bafil,  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  of 
this  fcience,  notwithftanding  the  long  and  continual 
efforts  his  father  ufed  to  divert  him  from   it.     He 
ufed   to  hide    himfelf  to  ftudy    the    mathematics, 
which  made  him  afterwards    take  for  his  device,  a 
Phaeton  with  thefe  words  :  Invito patre  fidera  verfo, 
^hrd"  ftars  I  roll  againft  my  father's  will.      This  in-r 
fcription  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  portrait  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  city  of  Bafil.     Let  the  reader  pleafe  to 
recoiled    here  likewife    all    that  he    has  read  and 
heard  from  ocular  witneffes,    concerning  this  very 
fubjed.     I  Ihould  tire  his  patience,  were  I  to  relate 
all  the  fads  that  can  be  alledged  to  prove,  that  there 
is  no  obftacle  unfurmountable  to  the  impulfe  of  ge- 
nius.     Was  it  not  againft   his  parent's  inclination, 
that  the  modern  writer  of  the  life  of  Philip  Auguftus 
and  Charles  VII.  ^  applied  himfelf  to  the  compofing 
of   hiftory  ;    a  tafk  for  which    he  was  bleft  with 
fuch  eminent  talents  ?    Would  Hercules,    Soliman, 
and  feveral  other  theatrical    pieces   have  been    ever 
compofed,  had  not  the  genius  of  their  authors  ufed 
*  Violence  to  oblige  them  to  fall  into  the  occupation 
th^y  fancied  moft,  in  fpite  of  the  education  they 
received,     and    the     profeffion    they     embraced  ? 
What  if  we  were  to  quit  awhile  the  republic  of  let- 
t:ers,  in  order  to  run  thro'  the  hiftory  of  other  pro- 
fcfTions,  and  efpecially  of  great  generals  ?    Is  it  not 

*  Moft^eur  Btmdot.  dejulltreceiver  of.  the  land  fax  at  Sarlatl 
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commonly  in  oppofition  to  the  advice  of  their  pa- 
rents, that  thofe  who  are  not  born  in  a  military  fa* 
piily,  venture  to  embrace  the  profefTion  of  arms  ? 

Mens  birth  may  be  confidered  two  different  ways. 
Firft  with  regard  to  their  phyfical  conformation,  and 
the  natural  inclinations  which  refult  from  thence. 
Secondly  with  refped  to  the  fortune  and  condition 
in  which  they  are  born  as  members  of  a  particular 
fociety.  Now  the  phyfical  birth  always  prevails  over 
the  moral  one.  This  requires  a  little  explication. 
Education,  which  is  incapable  of  giving  a  particular 
genius  or  inclination  to  children  that  have  it  not  fron> 
nature,  is  unable  likewife  to  deprive  them  of  this 
genius,  or  to  ftrip  them  of  this  inclination,  if  they 
have  brought  it  with  them  into  the  world.  Children 
are  conftrained  only  for  a  certain  time,  by  the  educa- 
tion they  receive  in  confequence  of  their  moral  birth  ; 
but  the  inclinations  that  arife  from  their  phyfical  na- 
tivity, laft  with  a  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  vivacity 
as  long  as  life  itfelf.  They  are  the  effe6t  of  the  con- 
flru6lion  and  arrangement  of  our  organs,  and  incef- 
lantly  impel  us  where  our  propenfity  leads  us. 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  ufque  recurret. 

HORAT. 

Strive  to  expel  ftrong  nature,  ^tis  in  vain^ 
With  double  force  Jhe  will  return  again. 
And  conquering  rife  above  the  proud  difdain, 

Creech. 

Befides,  thefe  inclinations  are  in  their  higheft  vigor 
and  impetuofity  exadly  at  that  very  period  of  fife, 
in  which  we  are  freed  from  the  conftraint  of  educar 
tion. 

1  CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.      IV. 

ObjeBion  againft  the  preceding  propofition^  and 
anfwer  to  the  objeSHon. 

IT  will  be  obje6led  here,  that  I  have  not  a  juft 
idea  of  what  pafles  in  fociety,  if  I  imagine  that 
all  genius's  anfwer  their  vocation.  You  know  not 
(fome  will  fay)  that  the  neceflities  of  life  inflave, 
as  it  were,  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  to  that 
condition  of  life  in  which  they  were  educated  from 
their  infancy.  Now  the  mifery  of  thefe  conditions 
mud  ftifle  a  great  number  of  genius's,  who  would 
have  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  had  they  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  been  born  in  a  more  elevated  fitua- 
tion. 

JJt  fiept  fumma  ingenia  in  occulta  latent  / 
Hie  jiualts  imperator^  nunc  privatus  eft. 

Plaut.  capt.  ad.  i.  fcen.  2. 

How  oft  are  great  abilities  conceaV  d 

From  'public  view !  how  mean  a  garment  hides 

A  genius  jit  for  Jh-atagems  of  war  ? 

The  greateft  part  of  mankind  being  put  out  from 
their  infancy  to  low  mechanic  trades,  wax  old  in 
life  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  tp 
a  proper  degree  of  learning,  in  order  to  enable 
their  genius  to  take  wing.  Some  will  tell  me,  per- 
haps in  a  pathetic  ilrain,  that  yon  poor  coachman  in 
tattered  rags,who  gets  his  wretched  livelihood  by  lafh- 
ing  to  death  a  pair  of  meagre  ftarved  horfes,  tied  to  d, 
rotten  coach  juft  ready  to  fgll  t(^  pieces,  would  have 
;^  '       "  .    beeft 
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been  perhaps  a  Raphael  or  aVirgil,  had  he  been  to  for* 
tunate  as  to  have  been  born  of  a  genteel  family,  and 
received  an  education  proportioned  to  his  natural 
talents. 

I  have  already  granted,  that  thofe  who  are  bora 
with  a  genius  for  the  command  of  armies,  or  for 
any  other  great  employ menti,  and  even  if  you 
will,  for  architedure,  cannot  difplay  their  abili- 
ties, unlefs  they  have  a  lift  from  fortune,  and  are 
feconded  by  lucky  conjun6tures.  Wherefore  1 
acknowledge,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thefc  men 
are  ranked  amongft  the  vulgar  clafs  of  mankind,  and 
quit  this  life  without  leaving  pofterity  the  leaft  veftige 
of  their  exiflrence.  Their  talents  lie  buried  becaufe 
fortune  does  not  help  to  difcover  them.  But  the 
cafe  is  quite  different  with  refped  to  fuch  as  are  born 
painters  or  poets,  and  'tis  thefe  only  who  fall  under 
our  prefent  debate.  With  regard  to  thefe,  I  confider 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  conditions  which 
form  fociety  as  a  kind  of  fea  :  Your  indifferent  ge- 
niufes  are  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  •,  but  great 
ones  find  means  to  reach  the  fhore. 

Men  are  not,  when  born,  what  they  are  at  thirty 
years  of  age.  Before  they  become  mafons,  plow* 
men,  or  fhoemakers,  they  are  a  long  while  in  a  ftate 
of  childhood.  During  their  youth  they  are  a  confide- 
rable  time  fit  for  the  apprenticelhip  of  a  profefHon^ 
to  which  their  genius  has  called  them.  The  time 
which  nature  has  allowed  to  children,  for  their 
prenticefhip  in  painting,  lafls  till  their  five  and 
twentieth  year.  Now  the  genius  which  forn^s  a 
poet  or  painter,  prevents  a  perfbn  from  his  in- 
fancy,   from    falling     into    a    fervile     fubmifiion 

to 
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to  mechanic  employments,  and  fets  him  upon  feek- 
ing  out  ways  and  means  of  inftrudion.  Sup- 
pofing  his  parents  to  be  in  {o  diftrefled  a  condition  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  him  a  fuitable  education, 
upon  his  fhewing  a  much  nobler  inclination  than  his 
equals,  fomebody  elfe  will  take  care  of  him  -,  the 
child  himfelf  will  go  in  purfuit  thereof  with  fo  much 
ardor,  that  chance  at  laft  will  throw  it  in  his  way. 
When  I  fey  chance,  I  mean  every  occafion  particu- 
larly confidered  -,  for  thefe  occafions  occur  fo  fre- 
quently, that  the  chance  which  makes  the  boy  here 
mentioned  embrace  them,  muft  certainly  come  fooner 
or  later.  Children  born  with  a  fuperior  genius,  and 
men  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  inftrudt  fuch  chil- 
deren,  muft  certainly  meet  feme  time  or  other. 

'Tis  no  difficult  matter  to  comprehend,  how  chil^ 
dren  of  bright  capacities,  who  are  born  in  towns,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  people  capable  of  inftrudling  them. 
With  regard  to  the  country,  in  the  beft  part  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  ftrewed  with  convents,  whereof  the  religi- 
Qus  never  fail  to  take  notice  of  a  young  peafant,  who 
fhews  a  curiofity  and  aptnefs  fuperior  to  his  equals. 
He.  is  foon  taken  in  to  ferve  Mafs,  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  firft  ftudies.  Then  he  is 
fure  of  his  point  -,  for  the  wit  and  capacity  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing,  engage  other  people  to  af- 
fift  him  y  nay  he  goes  halfway  himfelf  to  meet  the 
"fiiccburs  that  are  coming  to  him.  Monfieur  Baillet,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  number  of  books, 
flocked  with  very  fingglar  erudition,  was  caught  in 
^is  net.  . 

.,  Befide?,  the  genius  which  determines  a  child  to 
femipgj  pr   painting,  iqfpu'es   him:  with,  a  great 

averfion 
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averfion  to  thofe  mechanic  employments,  to  which 
he  fees  his  equals  applied.  He  conceives  a  ha-'* 
tred  to  low  trades,  by  which  his  parents  or  friends 
would  debafe  the  elevation  of  his  mind.  This  for- 
cible conftraint  during  his  infancy,  grows  infupport- 
able,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  years,  and  be- 
comes fenfible  of  his  capacity  and  mifery  His  in- 
ftindr,  and  what  little  he  hears  of  the  world, 
furniflies  him  with  fome  confufed  ideas  of  his  voca- 
tion, enough  to  convince  him  he  is  not  in  his  right 
place.  At  length  he  deals  away  from  his  father's 
houfe,  as  Sixtus  Quintus  and  many  others  have  done, 
and  pafTes  to  fome  neighbouring  town.  If  his  genius 
inclines  him  to  poetry,  and  confequently  to  a  love 
for  polite  learning,  his  bright  capacity  will  render 
him  worthy  of  the  attention  of  fome  good-natured 
perfon  or  other.  He  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
fome  body  that  will  deftine  him  for  the  church  ;  for 
all  Chriftian  focieties  abound  with  charitable  perfons 
who  think  it  their  duty  to  procure  a  proper  educa- 
tion for  poor  fcholars  who  fhew  any  glimpfe  of 
genius  ;  and  this  in  order  to  render  them  one 
day  an  ornament  to  their  community,  or  church. 
Thefe  children,  when  they  grow  up  do  not 
always  think  themfelves  obliged  to  follow  the 
pious  views  of  their  benefadtors.  If  their  genius 
leads  them  to  poetry,  they  refign  themfelves  to  it, 
and  embrace  a  profeflion  for  which  they  were  not 
defigned,  but  fitted  by  their  education.  How  can 
we  imagine,  that  good  feeds  will  lye  dead  on  the 
ground,  when  people  are  fo  ready  to  pick  up  thofe, 
ihat  give  the  leaft  appearance  of  hopes  ^ 

Again.' 
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Again,  Were  we  even  to  grant  that  a  malignity 
of  conjun(5tures  had  inflaved  a  man  of  genius  to  an 
abjeft  condition,  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  (which 
is  to  fuppofe  the  mod  ill-natured  treatment  of  for- 
tune) yet  his  genius  will  lome  way  or  another  make 
its  appearance.  He  will  learn  to  read  when  he  is 
twenty  years  old,  to  enjoy  independent  of  any  body 
tjiat  fenfible  pleafure,  which  verfes  afford  to  a  man 
who  is  born  a  poet.  His  next  ftage  will  be  to 
make  verfes  himfelf.  Have  we  not  ittw  two 
poets  rife  from  the  iliops  of  none  of  the  moft  noble 
trades  ;  the  famous  joiner  of  Nevers,  and  the  Ihoe- 
maker,  repairer  of  ApoM s  hujkins  ?  Has  not  Au- 
bry^  a  mafter  paver  at  Paris,  exhibited  within  thefe 
fixty  years  tragedies  of  his  own  making  ?  We  have 
even  i^n  a  coachman,  who  knew  not  3  letter,  make 
vcrfcis,  which  tho'  very  bad  ones  indeed,  are  fuiii- 
cient  neverthelefs  to  prove,  that  the  leaft  fpark  of 
the  very  groffeft  poetic  fire  cannot  be  fo  fmothered, 
but  it  will  throw  out  fome  glimmering  light.  In  fine, 
'tis  not  a  man*s  acquired  learning  that  renders  him 
a  poet ;  'tis  his  poetic  genius  that  is  the  caufe  of 
his  learning,  by  forcing  him  to  look  out  for  means 
of  attaining  to  a  proper  knowledge  for  perfeding 
bds  talent. 

:  .A  child  born  with  a  pidburefque  genius,  begins, 
when  lie  is  ten  years  old,  to  fketch  with  a  coal  the 
fabts  he  fees  painted  in  churches  :  Can  twenty  years 
clq)fc  before  he  finds  an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
Jiis  talent  ^  Will  not  his  capacity  make  an  impref- 
fion  on  fomebody,  who  will  carry  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  where  under  the  direcftion  of  a  bung- 
ling mafter  he  will  render  himfelf  deferving  of  the 

attention 
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attention  of  an  abler  inftruflor,  whom  he  will  foofi 
go  in  fearch  of  from  one  country  to  another  ?  But 
let  us  fuppofe  the  boy  Hays  in  his  hamlet ;  he  will 
cultivate  there  his  natural  genius,  till  his  pidlures 
will  furprize  fome  body  travelling  that  way.  This 
was  the  fate  of  Correggio,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  to 
an  eminent  degree  in  painting,  before  the  world  knew, 
that  there  was  in  the  village  of  Correggio  a  very  pro- 
mifing  young  man,  who  was  beginning  to  fhew  a 
new  kind  of  talent  in  his  art.  If  this  be  an  accident 
that  feldom  happens,  'tis  becaufe  'tis  rare  to  find 
fuch  great  geniufes  as  Correggio,  and  ftill  more  rare 
that  they  are  not  in  their  proper  ftations  when  twenty 
years  old.  Thofe  who  remain  buried  all  their  lives, 
are,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  only  weak  capacities, 
men  who  would  never  have  thought  of  painting  or 
writing,  had  they  not  been  defired  to  work  *,  men 
who  would  never  have  gone  themfelves  in  fearch  of 
the  art  •,  but  mull  have  had  the  way  pointed  out. 
The  lofs  of  thefe  is  not  great,  as  they  were  never 
defigned  by  nature  for  illuftrious  artifts. 

The  hiftory  therefore  of  painters  and  poets  and  of 
other  men  of  letters^  abounds  with  fafts  which  fuffi- 
ciently  evince,  that  children  born  with  a  genius  will 
furmount  the  greatefl  obftrudlions  their  birth  can 
throw  in  their  way  to  learning.  In  a  fubjedl  of 
this  nature  fa6ls  are  much  (Ironger  than  any  reafon- 
ings  whatfocver.  Let  thofe,  who  arc  unwilling^  to' 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  reading  this  hiftory,  re- 
fled  a  little  on  the  vivacity  and  docility  of  youth, 
and  on  the  innumerable  ways,  whereof  we  have  on- 
ly pointed  out  a  part,  which  can  each  in  particu^lat 
condudt  a  child  to  fome  fituatiOn,  in  which  he  may 

cultivate 
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cultivate  his  natural  talents.  They  will  be  convinced 
of  the  impofTibihty  there  is,  that  out  of  a  hundred 
geniufes  even  one  only  fhould  remain  for  ever  bu- 
ried, unlefs  he  happens  by  a  very  odd  caprice  of 
fortune  to  be  born  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  or  by 
fome  unaccountable  accident  to  be  tranfported  in  his 
infancy  into  Lapland. 


CHAP.     V. 

0/  thejludies  and  progrefs  of  painters  and  poets. 

GENIUS  is  therefore  a  plant  which  Ihoots  up, 
as  it  were,  of  itfelf ;  but  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  its  fruit  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
culture  it  receives.  The  very  brighteft  capacity  can- 
not be  perfeded  but  by  the  affiftance  of  a  long  courfe 
of  fludy. 

Natura  fieret  laudaUle  carmen  an  arte^ 
^^Jitum  eft^  ego  nee  ftudium  fine  divite  vena^ 
Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium  alterius  Jic. 
Altera  pofcit  opem  res  (^  conjurat  amice, 

HoR.  de  arte. 
Now  fome  difpute  to  which  the  greateft  party 
A  poem  owesy  to  nature ^  or  to  art ; 
But  faith y  to  fpeak  my  thought s^  I  hardly  knoWy 
What  witlefs  art^  or  artlefs  wit  can  do  : 
Each  hy  itfelf  is  vain  Fm  fur Cy  hut  joined 
Their  force  isftrongy  each  proves  the  other"* s  friend. 

Creech. 
CJuintilian,  another  great  judge  of  works  of  wit  and 
learning,  will  not  even  allow  us  to  difpute,  whether 

'tis 
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*tis  genius,  or  fludy  which  forms  the  excellent  ora- 
tor. He  determines,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  great  orator,  without  the  concurrence  of  both. 

But  a  man  born  with  a  genius,  is  foon  capable  of 
ftudying  by  himfelf,  and  'tis  the  iludy  which  he 
makes  by  his  own  choice,  and  determines  by  his 
tafte,  that  contributes  moft  to  accomplifh  him.  This 
ftudy  confifts  in  a  continual  attention  to  nature,  and 
a  ferious  reflcdion  on  the  works  of  eminent  mal^ 
ters,  attended  with  obfervations  on  what  is  proper  to 
be  imitated,  and  what  we  fhould  endeavour  to  fur- 
pafs.  Thefe  obfervations  lead  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  things,  which  our  genius  would  never  have 
fuggefled  to  us  of  itfelf,  or  which  it  would  not  have 
hit  upon  'till  very  late.  One  becomes  mafler  in  a 
day's  time  of  the  manner  and  knack  of  execution, 
which  coft  the  inventer  whole  years  of  refearch  and 
labor.  Even  if  our  genius  had  vigor  enough  to 
carry  us  fo  far  thro'  an  unbeaten  road,  we  could  not 
however  arrive  there  by  the  fole  affiftance  of  our  own 
llrength,  unlefs  we  were  determined  to  go  thro'  a 
long  and  unwearied  fatigue,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  firfl: 
inventcrs. 

Michael  Angelo  pradlifed  in  all  probability  a 
long  time,  before  he  could  draw  the  Eternal  Father 
with  that  charader  of  Divine  Majefty,  in  which  he 
has  reprefented  him.  Perhaps  Raphael,  born  with 
a  genius  not  quite  fo  bold  as  the  Florentine,  would 
never  have  reached  by  the  (trength  of  his  own  wings 

*  ^cxQ  queeri  natura  ne  plus  conferat  ad  eloquentiam  quam  do3ri- 
na,  ^od  ad  pro^ojitum  nojiri  quidem  operis  non  pertinet.  Kec 
enim  con/ummatus  arti/ex  niji  ex  utraque  fieri  poteji .  Qui  NT  Inft. 
lib.  11. 

Vol.  II.  D  the 
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the  fubliniky  of  this,  idea.  At  leaft_  h,e. would  not 
^jive  attained,  it,  but  after  an  infinite  ^lumbeK  of  up-. 
fruitful  attempts,  and  at  the  expence  of  feveral  great 
4rid  repeated  efforts.  But  Raphael  happens  to  have 
i  glance  of  the  Eternal  Father  drawn  by  Michael 
Angelo:  flruck  with  .thq^noblpefs  of  thj?  idea  of 
thi§  great  genius,  whom  we  aiay  call  a  Corneille  ia 
painting,  he  lays  hold  thereof,  and  becomes  capable 
in  one.  day  of  throwing  into  the  figures  he  draws. in. 
r^femblance  of  the  Eternal  Father,  the  characters  of 
grandeur,  njajefty,  and  divinity,  which  he  had  jufl: 
before  admired  in  the  performance  of  his  competi- 
tor. Let.  us  r.elate  the  ftory  at  length,  as.  it  is  a. 
better  proof  of  what  I  advance,  tlian  a  multiplicity 
of  arguments.  ^    . 

Raphael  was  employed  in  painting  the  arched 
rjppf  of  the.  gallery  which .  divides  the  apartments 
of  the  fecond  floor  of  the  Vatican  ;  which  gal- 
lery is  commonly  called  the  lodges.  The  arch- 
^tj  ropf  is  not  one  continued  vault,  but  is  di- 
„-3{JKie4,  in^p.,  as  many  fquare  arches,  as  there  are 
windows  in  the  gallery,  and  thefe  arches  have, 
each  their  particular  center.  Thus  every  arch 
has.  four  facings,  and  Raphael  was  painting  at 
that,  tinpe,  a  ftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  on  each  of 
the  facings  of  the  firft  arch.  He  had  already  finillied 
tliree  days  of  th?  works  of  the  creation,  on  three  pi 
thofe  facings,  when  the  adventure,  I  am  going  Xo 
mention,  happened.  The  figure  which  reprefents 
God  the  Father  in  thofe  three  pidlures  is  really  no- 
ble and  venerable  ;  but  there  is  too  great  a  foftnefs 
in  it,^ without  a  fufficient  mixture  of  majefty.  ^Tis 
only  a  hiifiian  head,  Raphael  having  drawn  it  in  the 
I  ^  t^fte 
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tafte  of  thofe  heads  which  painters  make  for  Chrift  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  difference,  'tis  only  that  which, 
purfuant  to  the  laws  of  art,  ought  to  be  between 
two  heads,  whereof  one  is  deftined  for  reprefenting 
the  Father,  and  the  other  the  Son.  Juft  as  Raphael 
commenced  the  frefcos  of  the  vault  of  the  lodges, 
Michael  Angelo  was  employed  in  painting  the  vault 
of  one  of  the  Vatican  chapels,  built  by  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  Tho'  Michael  Angelo,  jealous  of  his  ideas, 
had  ordered  no  body  to  be  fufFered  to  come  into  the 
chapel,  yet  Raphael  found  means  to  gee  admittance. 
Struck  with  the  Divine  Majefty  and  the  noble  air 
of  grandeur  which  Michael  Angelo  infufed  into  the 
figure  of  the  head  of  the  Eternal  Father,  which  is 
ftill  feen  in  fundry  parts  of  Sixtus' s  chapel,  perform- 
ing the  great  work  of  the  creation,  he  condemned 
his  own  tafte  in  this  point,  and  preferred  that  of 
his  rival.  Raphael  has  represented  the  Eternal  Father 
in  the  laft  pidure  of  the  firft  lodge,  with  a  more 
than  human  majefty.  He  does  not  infpire  us  mere- 
ly with  veneration,  he  ftrikes  us  even  with  an  aw- 
ful terror.  'Tis  true,  Bellori  *  difputes  Michael  An-, 
gelo's  having  had  the  honor  of  improving  by  his 
works  the  tafte  and  manner  of  Raphael.  But  the 
reafons  alledged  by  this  author  do  not  appear  to 
me  folid  enough  to  explode  the  common  opinion 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  Rome,  and  on  other 
fads  befides  thofe  which  he  denies. 

Raphael  was  but  an  indifferent  colorift,  when  he 
firft  faw  one  of  Giorgione's  pieces.  He  inftantly  per- 
ceived, that  his  art  might  draw  from  colors,  far  diffe- 

•  Defcripion  of  the  pi^ures  draion  hj  Raphael  cfUrbin  in  tht 
chatnhers  of  the  Vatican,  p.  86. 

D  2  rent 
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rent  beauties  from  thofe,  he  had  hitherto  extracfled. 
This  convinced  him  that  he  had  not  a  competent 
knowledge  ■  of  the  art  of*  coloring.  He  attempted 
therefore  to  follow  Giorgione's^  example,  and  guef- 
fing  by  mere  force  of  genius,  at  that"  painter's 
manner  of  drawing,  he  fell  Very  little  fhort  of  his 
model.  His  eflay  was  ^  a  reprefentation  of  the 
miracle  which  happened  at  Bolfena,  where  the 
pried  who  was  celebrating  mafs  before  the  pope, 
and  doubted  of  the  truth  of  tranfubftanriation, 
few  the  confecrated  hod  'become  bloody  in  his 
hands.  The  piftiire  here  mentioned  is  commonly 
(Called  the  m.afs  of  Pope  Julius,  and  is  painted  in 
irefco  on  the  top  and  fides  of  the  window,  in 
the  fecond  divifion  of  the  fignature  apartment  in  the 
Vatican.  'Tis  fufficient  to  let  the  reader  know,  that 
this  piece  was  drawn  by  Raphael  in  the  prime  of 
his  practice,  to  convince  him  that  the  poetry  muft 
be  abfolutely  marvelous.  The  priefl  who  had 
doubted  of  the  real  prefence,  and  had  fecn  the  con- 
ftcrated  hoil:  grow  bloody  in  his  hands  during  the 
elevation,  feems  penetrated  with  refpe6t  and  terror. 
The  painter  has  exhibited  each  of  the  afliftants  in  his 
proper  chara6ler  ;  but  it  affords  a  particular  plea- 
fure  to  behold  the  aftonifhment  of  the  pope's  Swifs, 
who  dare  at  the^iracle  from  the  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture. Thus  it  is  that  this  eminent  artid  has  drawn 
a  poetic  beauty  from  the  neceffity  of  obferving  the 
Cojiume^  by  giving  the  pope  his  ordinary  retinue.  By 
a  poetic  liberty,  Raphael  pitches  upon  the  head  of  Ju- 
lius II.  to  reprefent  the  pope,  in  whofe  prefence  this 
miracle  happened.  Julius  looks  attentively  at  the  mi-  ^ 
*  Bellori,  ibid. 

racle. 
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racle,  but  does  not  feem  to  be  greatly  moved.  The 
painter  fuppofes  that  the  pope  \^as  too  well  convinced 
of  the  real  prefence,-  to  be  furprized  with  the  moft 
miraculous  events  that  might  happen  to  a  confecrat^ 
ed  hoft.,  'Tis  impofTjble  to  charaderife  the  vifible 
head  of  the  church,  introduced  intofuch  an  event,  by 
a  nobler  and  more  fuitable  exprelTion.  This  expref-; 
fion  fhews  us.alfo  the  ftrokes  of  Juhus  IPs  particu- 
lar charadler.  We  may  eafily  diftinguifh  by  his  por- 
trait the  obilinate  befieger  of  Mirandola.  But  the 
coloring  of  this  piece,  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  my 
mentioning  it,  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
other  pidlures  of  Raphael.  There  is  no  carnation 
drawn  by  Titian,  that  reprefents  more  naturally  the 
foftnefs,  which  a  body  ought  to  have,  that  is  compofed 
of  fluids  and  folids.  The  drapery  feems  to  be  made  of 
the  fined  filk  and  woollen  ftufFs  juft  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  taylor.  Had  Raphael  drawn  his  other  pie- 
ces with  as  true  and  rich  a  coloring  as  this,  he  would 
have  been  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  colorifts. 

The  fame  thing  happens  to  young  people  that  are 
born  poets ;  the  beauties  which  lye  open  in  works 
tompofed  before  their  time,  make  a  lively  impref- 
fion  upon  them.  They  eafily  catch  the  manner  of  turn* 
ingverfes  and  the  mechanicpart  of  preceding  authors, 
I  (liould  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  fome  authentic  rela- 
tion, how  much  VirgiFs  imagination  was  heated  and 
inriched  upon  his  firft  reading  of  Homer's  liiad. 

The  works  of  great  mafters  have  another  manner 
of  engaging  young  people  of  genius ;  which  is  by 
flattering  their  felf-love.  A  young  man  of  abili- 
ties difcovers  in  thofe  works  feveral  beauties  and 
grapes,    of  which  he   had  already  a  confufed  idea, 
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fet  off  with  all  the  perfedion  they  can  poffibly  admit. 
He  fancies  lie  traces  his  own  ideas  in  the  beauties 
of  a  mafter-piece  confecrated  by  the  admiration  of 
the  public.     The  fame  adventure  happens  to  him,  as 
that  which  befel  Corregio,  while  he  was  yet  a  plain 
burgher  of  the  little  town  of  Corregio,  when  he  firft 
faw  one  of  Raphael's  pidures.     I  faid  a  plain  bur- 
gher, tho'  a  vulgar  error  debafes  Corregio  to  the 
condition  of  a  peafant.     Monfieur  Crozat  has  ex- 
traded  from  the  public  regifters  of  the  town  of  Cor- 
regio feveral  proofs,   which  fufficiently  demonftrate 
that  Vafari  was  miftaken  in  the  idea  he  gives  us  of 
Corregio' s  fortune,  and  efpecially  in  the  recital  he 
makes  of  the  circumftances  of  his  death. 

Corregio,  who  had  not  as  yet  raifed  himfelf  by 
his  profefTion,  tho'  already  a  great  painter,  was 
fo  fiill  of  what  he  had  heard  concerning  Raphael, 
whom  princes  contended  to  heap  with  prefents  and 
honors,  that  he  fancied,  an  artift  who  made  fo  great 
a  figure  in  the  world,  muft  have  had  a  much  fu- 
perior  degree  of  merit  to  his,  which  had  not  as 
yet  drawn  him  out  of  his  mediocrity  of  fortune, 
like  a  man  unpradlifed  in  the  world,  he  judged  of  the 
fuperiority  of  Raphael's  merit  by  the  difference  of  his 
circumftances.  But  as  foon  as  he  got  fight  of  z 
pece  done  by  that  eminent  mafter,  and  after  ex- 
amining it  with  attention,  he  had  confidered  how  he 
Ihould  have  treated  the  fame  fubjeft  himfelf,  he 
cried  out,  I  am  a  painter  as  well  as  he.  The  farne 
thing  perhaps  happened  to  Racine,  the  firft  time  he 
read  the  Cid. 

Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  greater  indication 
pf  a  man's  want  of  genius  thai>  to  fee  him  examine 

coldly 
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coldly  the  performances  of  thofe,  who  have  excelled 
in  the  art  he  pretends  to  profefs.  -A  man  of  genius 
cannot  fo  much  as  mention  the  faults  committed  by 
great  mailers,  without  previoufly  commending  the 
beauties  of  their  productions.  He  fpeaks  of  them 
only  as  a  father  would  mention  the  defeds  of  his 
fon.  C«far,  born  with  a  military  genius,  was  mov- 
ed, even  to  fhed  tears,  at  the  fight  of  the  ftatue  of 
Alexander.  The  firft  idea  which  occurred  to  him 
when  he  beheld  the  effigy  of  that  Greek,  hero, 
whofe  glory  had  been  carried  by  the  wings  of  fame 
to  the  mod  diftant  corners  of  the  earth,  was  not  of 
the  faults  which  Alexander  had  committed  in  his  ex- 
peditions. Cagfar  did  not  compare  them  with  his  great 
exploits  ;  no,  he  was  flruck  with  admiration. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  we  mud  conceive  imme- 
diately a  bad  opinion  of  a  young  artift  for  criticifing 
ibme  defeats  in  the  works  of  great  mafters  :  for  defeats 
they  really  had,  as  thfey  were  men.     A  genius,  inftead 
of  hindering  them  from  feeing  thofe  faults,  will  lay  them 
:  Opcrt.    What  I  look  upon  as  a  bad  prefage,  is  to  fee  a 
young  man  very  little  moved  with  the  excellency  of  the 
productions  of  great  mafters  :  that  he  is  not  tranf^ 
pbited  into  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  when  he  fees  thetfi  \ 
that  he  wants  to  calculate  the  beauties  and  defeCts  hfe 
finds,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  is  to  fet  a  valu6 
upon   them,    and  docs  not  chufe  to  form  a  judg- 
ment- on  their  merit,  'till  after  he  has  balanced  his 
account.     Had  he  that  vivacity  and  delicacy  of  fen^- 
timent,  which  are  the  infep arable  companions  of  ge^^ 
nius,  he  would  be  fo  ftruck  with  the  beauties  of  ce^- 
lebrated  pieces,  that  he  would  fiing  away  his  "{cWi 
and  compalTes  to  judge  of  tlicm,  as  other  people 
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have  always  done,  that  is,  by  the  impreflion  made  by 
thofe  works.  A  balance  is  very  unfit  for  deciding 
the  value  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  A  rough  pearl 
of  a  bad  water,  let  it  be  ever  fo  heavy,  can  never 
be  of  an  equal  value  with  the  famous  peregriney  that 
pearl  for  which  a  merchant  ventured  to  give  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  relieving,  fays  he  to  Philip 
IV.  that  there  was  a  king  of  Spain  in  the  world. 
An  infinity  of  ordinary  beauties  thrown  together, 
have  not  (to  make  ufe  of  this  expreflion)  fo  much 
weight,  as  one  of  thofe  flrokes,  which  the  moderns, 
even  thofe  who  deal  in  eclogues,  muft  commend  in 
Virgil's  Bucolics.  t 

Genius  isfoon  diflinguiilied  in  the  works  of  young    1 
people  ;  they  give  a  proof  of  their  being  endowed    .* 
with  it,  even  before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art.     We  find  in  their  pieces  fome  ideas    \ 
and  cxpreffions,  which  have  not  occurred  before,  but    " 
are  what  we  may  call  new  thoughts.     We  obfcrve 
amidft  a  great  number  of  defedls,  a  fpirit  that  aims 
at  very  eminent  beauties,  and  in  order  to  attain  his    J 
end,  performs  things  which  his  mafter  is  incapable  of    \ 
teaching  him.     If  thefe  young  fellows  are  really  po-    :j 
ets,  they  invent  new  charaders,  they  fay  fomething    \ 
that  one  has  not  read  before,  and  their  verfes  are  full     i 
of  turns  and  expreffions,  which  do  not  occur  elfe-  ,  i 
where.  For  inflance,  your  verfifiers  of  no  genius  thatl^ 
undertake  to  write  operas,  can  give  us  nothing  but 
thofe  thread-bare  expreffions,  which  Lulli  (to  make  ufe     r 
ofBoileau's  words)  ufedtoheat  again  with  the  founds    A 
of  his  mufic.   As  Qiiinault  was  the  author  and  inventet>nii 
pi  the  proper  ftyle  of  operas,  this  flyle  is  an  argument 
fhat;  .Quinault  had  a  particular  genius,  which  thoft 

who 
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who  can  only  trouble  us  with  a  repetition  of  what 
he  faid  before  them,  muft  certainly  want.  On  the 
contrary  a  poet,  whofe  genius  renders  him  capable 
to  give  a  being  to  new  ideas,  is  able  at  the  fame 
time  to  produce  new  figures,  and  to  create  new 
turns  to  exprefs  them.  We  are  very  fcldom  obliged 
to  borrow  words  to  exprefs  our  thoughts.  'Tis  even 
rare  that  we  are  at  any  great  trouble  to  find  them  ; 
iincQ  thought  and  exprelTion  rife  generally  atthc 
fame  time.  i:     : 

A  young  painter  of  genius  begins  to  differ  foon 
from  his  mafter,  in  things  wherein  his  mafter  difa- 
grees  with  nature.  This  he  fees  with  his  eyes  almoft 
half  fhut,  and  frequently  better  than  he  that  pretends 
to  inftrud  him.  Raphael  was  only  twenty  years 
old,  and  yet  an  eleve  of  Pietro.  Perugino,  when 
he  was  employed  at  Sienna.  Yet  he  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  was  intrufted  with  the 
compofition  of  feveral  pictures.  One  fees  here  that 
Raphael  had  already  Itrove  to  vary  the  airs  of 
the  head  ;  that  he  endeavoured  to  give  life  to  his 
figures ;  that  he  defigned  the  naked  part  under  his 
draperies  j  in  fine,  that  he  did  feveral  things,  which 
probably  he  never  learnt  of  his  mafter.  Nay,  his 
mailer  himfelf  became  his  difciple,  for  'tis  vifible 
by  the  pieces  drawn  by  Perugino  in  Sixtus's  cha- 
pel in  the  Vatican,  that  he  learnt  of  Raphael. 

Another  mark  of  genius  in  young  pepple,  is  to  make  a 
very  flow  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  and  practices,  which 
formthegeneraloccupationofthe  common  run  of  man- 
kind during  their  youth,  at  the  very  time  that  they  ad- 
vance with  gigantic  ftrides  in  the  profelTion  for  which 
pature  has  intirely  defigned  them.  Formed  only  for  this 

profeffion, 
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pit)fefrion5their  capacity  feems  very  mean,  when  they  at* 
tempt  to  apply  themfelves  to  other  ftudies.  It  they  learn 
them,  'tis  with  difficulty,  and  they  execute  them  with  a 
very  bad  grace.  Wherefore  a  young  painter,  whol^ 
mind  is  intireiy  taken  up  with  ideas  relating  to  hii 
profeflion  ;  who  is  not  fo  expeditioufly  fitted,  as  other 
young  fellows  his  equals,  for  the  converfation  and 
practice  of  the  world  ;  who  appears  whimfical  in  his 
vivacity  ;  and  whom  an  abfcnce  of  mind  proceeding 
from  a  continual  attention  to  his  ideas  renders  auk- 
ward  in  his  manners  and  carriage ;  fuch  a  young 
painter,  I  fay,  generally  turns  out  an  excellent  artift. 
His  very  failings  are  a  proof  of  the  adivity  of  hii 
genius.  The  world  to  him  is  only  an  aflemblage 
of  objefts  proper  to  be  imitated  with  colors*  To 
him  the  moft  heroic  a6tion  in  the  life  of  Charles  Vi 
is  this  great  emperor's  Hooping  to  pick  up  Titian's 
pencil.  Do  not  ftrive  to  undeceive  a  young  artift 
thus  prejudiced  with  the  notion  of  the  regard  due  to 
his  art ;  let  him  fancy  at  leaft,  during  the  firft  yearfe 
of  his  pradtice,  that  men  illuftrious  in  the  arts  and 
fciences  hold  the  fame  rank  now  in  the  world,  as 
they  formerly  held  in  Greece.  Do  not,  I  fay,  en^ 
deavour  to  undeceive  him,  experience  will  too  fooil 
perhaps  fet  him  right.  ^ 

\ 

""::rr73r -rr-o ' 

CHAP.      Vi. 

Of  artijis   without  genius. 

WE  have  already  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
man,  generally  fpeaking,  but  what  brings 
(bpie  talent  with  him  into  the  world,  proper  for  the 

necefiities 
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necefTities  or  conveniences  of  fociety  ;  but  thefe  t&len^s 
are  all  very  different.  Some  are  bom  with  a  talent  fiiited 
for  a  particular  profeflion ;  and  others  for  various  pro- 
feffions.  The  latter  are  capable  of  fucceeding  in  many, 
but  their  fuccefs  Cannot  be  very  confiderable.  Na^ 
ture  places  them  in  the  world  to  fupply  the  fcarcity  of 
men  of  genius,  who  are  deftincd  to  perform  wonders 
in  one  Iphere,  out  of  which  they  have  no  adivity. 

In  faft,  a  man  fit  to  fucceed  in  feveral  profeffions, 
is  very  feldom  likely  to  be  eminent  in  any  one  of 
them.  'Tis  thus  a  foil  proper  for  producing  feveral 
forts  of  plants,  cannot  give  fuch  a  perfedion  to  any 
particular  plant,  as  it  would  have  attained  to  in  a 
foil  peculiarly  fit  for  it,  tho'  improper  for  any 
other  fpecies.  A  land  equally  fit  for  bearing  grapes 
^s  Well  as  corn,  will  produce  neither  of  them  in  any 
eminent  degree  of  pcrfedion.  The  fame  qualities 
which  render  a  ground  particularly  adapted  for  one 
fort  of  plant,  difqualify  it  for  another. 

When  one  of  thofe  indeterminate  fpirits,  who  atd 
fit  for  every  thing,  only  becaufe  they  are  proper  for 
nothing,  happens  by  fome  conjundlure  to  find  the 
way  to  ParnafTus,  he  learns  the  rules  of  poetry  well 
enough  to  avoid  committing  grofs  miftakes.  He 
is  generally  attached  to  fome  author,  whom  he 
chufes  for  his  model.  He  feeds  his  mind  with 
the  thoughts  of  his  original,  and  loads  his  me- 
mory with  his  exprefTions.  As  the  perfons  here 
mentioned,  who  are  deftined  to  be  the  nurfery  of 
middling  artifts,  have  not  a  genius  themfelves, 
our  copier,  by  confining  himfelf  to  fuch  models, 
is  deprived  of  courfe  of  a  proper  fubjed  of 
limitation    in    nature.        Thefe    fubjeds    he    can 

difcern 
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difcern  only  in  fuch  copies  of  nature  as    are  made. 
by  men  of  genius.    If  this   imitating   artift  hap- 
pens to    be   a  man  of  fenfe,    tho' .  of  a  poor  ge- 
nius, he  gets  neverthelefs  a  comfoFcable  fubfiftenca 
from  the  plunder  he  makes  of  another  man's  pror 
perty.     His  verfification    is    fo    corredl,    and  .  his 
rhime  efpecially  is  fo  rich,  that  he  acquires  by  his 
new  performances  a  kind  of  credit  in  the  world.     If 
he  does  not  pafs  for  a  man  of  genius,  he  is  efteemed 
at  leaft  as  a  perfon  of  fome  parts.     'Tis  impofTible 
(people  will  fay)  to  write  fuch  verfes  without  being 
a  poet.     Let  him  only  take  care  not  to  expofe  him- 
idi  to  the  public  afTembled  j  that  is,  let  him  avoid 
writing  for  the  ftage.     The  moil  elegant  verfes,  that 
are  barren  of  invention,  or  decked  only  with   bor- 
rowed imbellifhments,  ought  never  to  be  produced 
in   public,    but   with   the  greateft    circumfpe6lion. 
.There  are  only  fome   peculiar    receptacles,    where 
they    fhould    be    nurfed    in  the  beginning  •,    they 
ought  not  to  fee  light  at  firfl  but  before  particular 
friends  ;    and  ft  rangers   ihould  not  hear  them,  till 
they  have  been  firft  informed,  that  fuch  and  fuch 
gentlemen   have  commended  them.      The  preven- 
tion caufed  by  thefe  applaufes,  impofes  upon  people 
for  fome  time. 

If  our  imitating  artift  be  not  a  man  of.  fenfe,  he 
makes  an  unfeafonable  application  of  the  ftrokes 
and  expreflions  of  his  model,  whereof  we  are  inju- 
dicioufly  reminded  by  his  verfes  :  He  behaved  in 
the  publication  of  his  works,  as  in  the  compofing 
of  them  :  He  affronts  the  public  with  greater  intre- 
pidity than  Racine  and  Qiiinault  were  mafters  of  on 
the  like  occafions.     HifTed  at  upon  one  ftage  ;    he 

gets 
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gets  himfelf  hout'ed  at  and  damned  on  another  :  E:^- 
pofed  to  more  contempt  in  proportion  as  he  is  more 
known,  his  name  is  adopted  by  "the  public  as  a  com- 
ipon  appellation  for  a  wretched  poet  ;  happy  even 
iii '  this  refpe(5l,  if,  his  fham^  and,infan;iy  do  not 
kirvive  him. 

Men'  bf  a  itiidling  capacity  for  a  great  variety  of 
things,  meet  with  the  fam.e  fate  when  they  apply 
theiiifelves  to  painting.  A  perfon  of  this  ftamp, 
who  by  fome  accident,  is  become  a  painter,  fhews 
father  a  fervile  than  an  exadl  imitation  of  his 
A'after's  talle  in  the  contours  and  coloring.  He 
grows  a  corred,  if  not  an  elegant  defigner,  and  if 
we  cannot  commend  the  excellence  of  his  coloring, 
we  do^  not  however  obferve  any  very  grofs  miftakes 
doiitrary  to  truth,  becaufe  there  are  rules  to  diredl 
him.:  But  as  none  but  men  of  genius  can  learn  by 
rule5  to  fucceed  in  the  ordonnance  and  poetic  com- 
pofifioh,  his  pidures  are  extremely  defe(5tive  in  thefe 
articles.  His  works  are  agreablc  only  by  de- 
tached pieces,  becaufe  having  never  formed  one  ge- 
hefal  idea  of  his  -pi ah,  but  having  licked  it  out  by 
piece-meal,  the  parts  are  unconneded. 

Infelix  operis  fumma  quia  ponere  totum  -  , ,  j    .  ^  ^ 
Nefciet.  Ho  R .  dc'  arte. 

But  he's  a  fot,  unhappy  in  his  arty  ' 

Becaufe  he  cannot  fajhion  every  party 

And  make  the  whole  complete,      '  ■  Creech. 

In  vain  a  perfon  of  this  flamp  ferves  his  appren- 

ticelliip  under  the  beft  of  mafters  ♦,   he   can  never 

rtiake  in    iuch    a    fchool,    the  fame  progrefs  as  a 

man  of  genius  can  with   the  afliftance   of  an  in- 

I  different 
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difiS^rent  inftruder.  A  mafter,  as  Quintilian  ob- 
feveJ^*,  is  incapable  of  communicating  to  his  difciple 
the  talent  and  art  of  inventing^  which  are  the  chief 
i(CcompUfhments  of  orators  and  painters,-  A  painter 
m^y  therefore  impart  the  fecrets  of  his  pradice,  tho*' 
he  cannot  his  talents  for  compofition  and  expreffign. 
A  difciple  Yoid  of  geniu?,  is  frequently  incapable  of 
attaining  even  to  that  perfedtion  which  his  mafter  is 
arrived  to  in  the  mechanic  part  of  his.  art.  A  jfervile 
imitaitor  will  naturally  fall  Ihor^  ^  his  model, 
b^c^aufe  he  adds  his  own  faults  to  thofe  of  the 
p^rfon  he  imitates.  Befides,  if  the  rnafter  be  a  man 
of  genius,  he  will  foQn  be  tired  of  inftrudling  fuch 
a  difciple.  He  finds  he  is  upon  the  rack,  as  Tully  ^ 
expreffes  it,  when  he  fees  his  pupil  fo  extreamly  dull 
in  what  he  himfelf  comprehended  fo  quickly  when 
hD  was  a  fcholar. 

We  meet  with  nothing  new  in  the  compofitions 
pf  painters  of  no  genius,  nothing  fmgular  in  their 
cxprefTions.  Th^y  are  fo  very  barren,  that  when 
they  have  copied  after  others  for  a  confiderable 
tirne,  they  fall  at  length  to  copying  themfelves  ; 
and  as  foon  as  we  know  what  pidlure  they  have 
promifed,  we  find  it  eafy  to  guefs  at  the  grcateft 
part  of  then:  figures.  The  habit  of  imitating 
others,  leads  us  to  imitate  ourfelves.  The  idea 
of  what  we  h^tvc  painted,  occurs  always  eafier 
to  our  minds  than  what  has  been  done  by 
others.     'Tis  the  firft  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  to 

*  E^^uar  in  orat ore  maxima  funt,  imitahilia  nonfunt.  Ingenium, 
iffveHtio,  vis,  facilitas  ^  quidquid  arte  non  trxiditut\     Qu  INT. 

*  ^od  enim  ipfe  celeriter  arri^uit,  id  am  tarde  percipi  nfidet, 
difa-udatur,    Cic.  pro  Rofcio. 

thofe 
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ihpfe  who  feek;  for  their  cornppfitiQn  and  figures, 
in  their  memory  rather  than  ift  their  imagination. 
Some,  like  Baflano,  have  no  fcruple  in  ma,king  a 
dpwnright  repetition  of  their  own  works.  Others, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  the  thi^fts  they  have  made 
ftooi^  their  own  produdlions,  introduce  their  per- 
fonages  again  upon  the  ftage,  under  a  difguiife 
indeed,  but  fijch  a  difguife  as  may  be  eafily  dif-, 
covered  •,  by  which  means  their  theft  becomes  flill 
more  odious.  The  public  confiders  a  work  in  itis 
poiTeffipn  as  its  real  property,  and  thinks  itfdf 
e;jf:tFen)ely  ill  ufed  to  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a  fecond 
time,  what  it  ^ready  had  bought  at  the  price  of 
its  commendations. 

As  it  is  ealier  to  follow  a  beaten  track,  than  toi 
open  a  new  road,  an  artift  without  a  genius  attains 
quickly  to  that  degree  of  perfedion  to  which  he  is 
capable  of  rifing  :  He  foon  arrives  to  his  proper 
height,  and  then  grows  no  taller.  His  firft  eflays 
are  frequently  as  perfed  as  the  works  he  produces  \T\ 
his  full  maturity.  We  have  feen  painters  without 
a  genius,  but  grown  famous  for  fome  time  by  the 
dexterity  of  putting  themfelves  forward,  who  per- 
form much  worfe  when  they  come  to  the  ftate  of  man- 
hood, than  during  their  youth.  Their  mafter-pieces 
are  in  thofe  countries  where  they  made  their  ftudies  v 
and  they  feem  to  have  loft  one  half  of  their  meric 
by  repairing  the  Alps.  In  effed  thefe  artifts,  when 
they  come  back  to  Paris,  do  not  find  fo  eafy  an 
opportunity  there,  as  at  Rome,  of  ftealing  pieces, 
and  fometimes  intire  figures  to  inrich  their  compofi- 
.J;ions.  Their  pidures  grow  extremely  poor,  when  they 
have  no  longer  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  from  the  per- 
formances 
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formances  of  eminent  mailers,  the  head,  the  foot, 
the  attitude,  and  fometimes  the  ordonnance  they 
wanted. 

We  may  compare  the  magniBcent  parade  of  the 
ancient  and  aiodern  mafter-pieces,  which  render 
Rome  the  moft  fuperb  city  in  the  world,  to  thofe 
fiiops  where  a  great  quantity  of  jewels  are  expofed 
to  fale.  Let  thofe  jewels  be  fet  forth  in  ever  fo  great 
a  profufion,  the  number  you  bring  home,  will  be 
oftly  in  proportion  to  the  money  you  took  with  you 
for  the  purchafe.  Thus  there  is  no  folid  benefit 
reaped  from  the  great  mafter-pieces  of  Rome,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  genius  with  which  they  are  confi- 
dered.  Le  Sueur,  who  never  was  at  Rome,  and- 
had  feen  only  from  afar,  that  is,  in  copies,  the  riches 
of  this  great  capital  of  the  polite  arts,  reaped  more 
benefit  from  thence  than  feveral  painters  who  are  apt 
to  ;boaft  of  having  dwelt  many  years  at  the  foot 
of  the  capitol.  In  like  manner  a  young  poet  im- 
proves by  reading  Virgil  and  Horace  in  proportion 
only  to  his  genius,  by  the  light  of  which  he  ftudies 
the  ancients. 

Let  thofe  who  are  born  with  an  indeterminate 
genius,  fuch  as  have  an  aptnefs  and  capacity  for 
every  thing,  apply  themfelves  therefore  to  thofe  arts 
and  fciences,  in  which  the  moft  knowing  are  the  moft 
eminent.  There  are  fome  profefTions,  in  which  the 
imagination  or  art  of  inventing  is  as  prejudicial,  as 
it  is  neceffary  in  poetry  and  painting. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

^hat  Genius's  are  limited, 

ME  N  born  with  a  genius  for  a  particular 
art  or  profefTion,  are  the  only  people  capa- 
ble of  any  eminent  degree  of  fuccefs  ;  but  then 
'tis  obfervable,  that  thefe  are  the  only  profeflions 
and  arcs,  in  which  they  can  pofTibly  excel.  They 
fall  into  a  very  low  charadter,  when  they  quit  their 
own  fphere ;  and  Jofe  their  vigor  and  penetration 
of  mind,  as  foon  as  they  enter  upon  things  for  which 
nature  has  not  formed  them. 

The  men  here  mentioned  are  not  only  debarred 
from  excelling  in  more  than  one  profefliop,  but 
are  likewife  generally  confined  to  one  of  thofe 
branches  into  which  the  profeflion  is  divided.  '27^ 
almoji  impqfible^  fays  Plato,  that  the  fame  man  jhould 
excel  in  works  of  a  different  nature.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  are,  of  all  poetic  imitations^  thofe  which  have- 
the  great  eft  refemhlance  \  and  yet  the  fame  poet,  has 
not  an  eciual  fuccefs  in  both.  AStors  who  play  in 
tragedies  y  are  not  the  fame  as  thofe  who  a^  in  co^ 
medics  ^.  Thofe  painters  who  have  excelled  in  draw- 
ing the  fouls  of  men,  and  in  a  juil  expreffion  of  the 
palTions,  were  but  indifferent  colorifts.     Others  have 

fLiTa^oci  tv,  oJC-Tcef  ev,  e  ovvocloi;.      Ov  yap  «y.      2;^o?v^  aca  l^^^l^hva■^^ 

jKifttjIixo;'  Ivsi  «r»  t?^i  T»  ^oKHvloc  iyfvi  u>0^4,>,U9  ilvon  ^vo  fi»/x»)/xajfl6 
^vvuvlui  bl  uvTo)  clii-oc  St  [A>i(4.i7a-Qcctf  cToy  Xoff-ciuViav  x^  T^ecyu^iav  -eto*- 
tAti.     Plato  de  Repub.  1.  3. 

•  Vol.  II.  £  made 
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made  the  blood  circulate  in  the  flefh  of  their  figures  5 
but  they  have  not  been  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
expreflion,  as  the  midling  artlfts  of  the  Roman 
fchool.  We  have  known  fevcral  Dutch  painters  en- 
dowed with  a  genius  for  the  mechanic  part  of  their 
art,  and  efpccially  fo-r  the  marvelous  talent  of 
imitmng  the  effe^s  of  the  chiaro-fcuro  in  a  nar- 
row fpace,  a  talent  for  which  they  have  been  indebt- 
ed to  a  particular  patience  of  mind,  which  enabled 
them  to  hang  for  a  long  time  over  the  fame  work, 
without  being  fcized  wkh  that  vexation  and  fret- 
tit^,  which  is  apt  tp  rife  in  men  of  a  livelier  difpo- 
fition,  when  they  fee  their  efforts  prove  feveral  times 
abortive.  Thefe  flegmatic  painters  have  invefti- 
gated  with  a  kind  of  obftinacy,  and  by  an  infinite 
mimber  of  attempts,  the  teints,  the  mezzo-tin- 
tos,  and  in  fhort  every  thbg  necefTary  for  the 
ckgradation  of  the  colors  of  objeds ;  and  by 
their  pcrfeverance  they  have  learnt  to  paint  even 
light  itfeif.  We  are  inchanted  widi  the  magic  of 
their  chiaro-fcuro  j  for  the  various  fhadows  are  not 
better  laid  out.  in  nature,  than  in  their  pieces.  But 
ihok  very  painters  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  other 
parts  of  their  art,  of  no  Ms  confequcnce.  Bare  of 
all  invention  in  their  exprefTions,  and  incapable  of 
raifing  themfelves  above  fuch  objeds  as  were  prefent 
to  them,  they  have  drawn*  nothing  but  low  paffions^ 
and  a  mean  ignoble  nature.  The  fcene  of  their  pie- 
ces is  a  fhop,  a  guard-houfe,  or  a  country  kitchen  i 
and  their  heroes  are  a  parcel  of  fneaking  fel- 
lows. The  Dutch  painters  here  mentioned,  wha 
have  attempted  hiftorical  pieces,  have  drawn  works 
that  are  admirable  for  their  chiaro-fcuro,  but  in  every 

other 


other  refped  ridiculous.  The  drefles  of  their  per- 
fonages  are  extravagant,  and  their  expreflions  low 
and  comic.  They  draw  Ulyfles  without  art  or  din- 
ning, Sufanna  without  modefty,  and  Scipio  without 
any  ftroke  of  grandeur  or  courage.  Thus  the  pen- 
cil of  thefe  frigid  artiils  deprives  thofe  iiluftrioua 
heads  of  their  known  charader.  Our  Dutchmen, 
(aniong  whom  'tis  plain  I  do  not  rank  the  painters 
of  the  fchool  of  Antwerp,)  were  perfedly  fenfible  of 
the  Value  of  local  colors,  but  they  were  incapable 
of  drawing  the  fame  advantage  from  thence  as  the 
painters  of  the  fchool  of  Venice.  The  talent  of  co- 
loring, as  pradbifed  by  Titian,  requires  invention  j 
and  depends  more  on  a  fecundity  of  imagination  in 
contriving  proper  expedients  for  the  mixture  of  co* 
lors,  than  upon  an  obitinate  perfeVerance  in  re-touch- 
ing the  fame  thing  a  hundred  times. 

We  may  rank  Teniers  in  the  number  of  the  pain-' 
ters  here  mentioned  •,  for  tho'  he  was  born  in  Bra- 
baftt,  yet  his  genius  determined  him  to  imitate  the 
tafte  of  the  Dutch  painters,  rather  than  that  of  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyke,  his  countrymen  and  cotempofa- 
ries.  Never  was  there  a  painter,  that  had  greater 
fuccefs  than  Teniers  in  low  fubje6ls,  fuch  was  tha 
excellency  of  his  pencil.  He  underllood  the  chiaro- 
fcuro  perfectly  well,  and  furpalTed  all  his  competi- 
tors in  the  knowledge  of  local  colors.  But  when  he 
attempted  hiftory- painting,  his  fuccefs  was  even  in- 
ferior to  that  of  indifferent  painters.  His  paJUfcci^ 
whereof  he  has  drawn  a  vaft  number,  are  immedi^ 
ately  kaown  by  the  mean  and  ftupid  air  of  the 
heads  of  the  principal  perfonages.  We  commonly 
give  the  name  of  pafticci  to   pidlurcs  drawn  by  an 

E  2  impoftor. 
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inipoftor,  who  imitates  the  hand  and  manner  of  com- 
pofing  and  coloring  of  another  painter,  under  whofe 
name  he  has  a  mind  to  expofe  his  work  to  the 
public. 

.  There  are  to  be  feen  at  BruflTels  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Prince  de  la  Tour  fome  large  hiftoricar  pieces, 
d,efigned  for  Cartoons  to  a  fuit  of  hangings,  and  re- 
prefcnting  the  hiftory  of  the.Turriani  of  Lombardy, 
from  whence  the  houfe  of  la  Tour  Taxis  is  defcend- 
ed.  The  firft  pidurcs  are  done  by  Teniers,  who 
caufed  the  reft  to  be  finifhed  by  his  fon.  Nothing 
can  be  more  indifferent  with  refpe6l  to  compofition 
and  exprelTion. 

. :  M.  de  la  Fontaine  had  certainly  a  natural  ge- 
nius for  poetry  -,  but  his  talent  was  for  tales  .  and 
fables,  which  he  has  treated  with  an  agreable  erudi-" 
tion,  of  which  this  kind  of  writing  did  not  feem  fuf- 
ceptible.  When  La  Fontaine  attempted  to  write 
comedies,  they  never  miffed  being  received  with  the 
hifles  and  cat-calls  of  the  pit  ^  and  the  fame  fate, 
*tis  known,  attended  his  operas.  Each  kind  of  poe- 
try requires  a  particular  ability,  and  nature  cannot 
beftow  an  eminent  talent  upon  a  man,  without  refu- 
fing  to  favor  him  with  other  qualincations.  .  Where- 
fore 'tis  fo  far  from  being  aft.onifhing  that  La  Fon-^ 
taine  compofed  bad  comedies,  that  it  would  have' 
been  a  fubjedl  of  furprize,  had  he  wrote  good  ones. 
If  PoufTin  had  colored  as  well  as  BalTano,  he  would 
have  made  as  great  a  figure  among  pointers,  as 
Julius  C^efar  among  heroes.  Had  Ci^far  been 
juft,  his  clemency  would  have  rendered  him  tlie 
mofl  illuftrious  of  all  the  Romans. 
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'Tis  therefore   a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  noble  artlfts  here  mentioned,  to  know  wha  tkind 
of  poetry  and  painting  their  taJents  have  defigned 
them  for,    and  to  confine  themfelves    to  that  for 
which  nature  has  formed  them.     Art  can  only  per- 
fedl  the   apiituds  or  talent  which  we  have  brought 
with  us  into  the  world,  but  cannot  give  us  a  talent 
which  nature  has  refufed  us.   It  makes  indeed  a  great 
addition  to  our  abilities,  but  this  is  when  we  ftudy  a 
profeflion  for  which  we  have  been  deflined  by  nature.' 
The  principal  part  of  arty  fays  Qtiintilian  ^,  conjijls 
in  attempting   things  that   are  becoming.     But  this 
is    a  point  that  can  neither  be   learnt  without  art^ 
nor  be  intirely  acquired  by  precepts.     It  often  hap^" 
pens  that  a  painter  remains   concealed  among  the- 
croud,    who  would    have   been  ranked  among  the 
mod  eminent  of  his  profeflion,  had  he  not  been  be- 
witched by  a  blind  ambition,  attempting  to  excel  ip 
fome  kinds  of  painting  for  which  he  had  no  capacity; 
wliereby  he  negle^ed  the  parts,  for  which  he  had  a 
natural  ability.     The  works  he  attempted,  are,    if 
you  will,  of  a  fuperior  clafs  :  But  would  it  not  have 
been  more  honourable   for  him  to  have  held  the 
firft  place  among  land-fkip  painters,  than  the  laft 
among  the  painters  of  hiftory  ?    Is  it  not  a  greater 
credit  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  por-^ 
trait-painters  of  our  time,  than  as  a  v^retched  ranger 
of  lame  and  ignoble  figures  ? 

The  palHon  of  being  efleemed  an  univerfal  genius, 
debafes  a  great  number  of  artifts.  When  the  value 
of  an  artift  is  rated  in  general,  we  are  apt  to  take,  as 

*  Caput  eji  artis  dec  ere  qti^d  facias.     It  a  uequc  Jlne  arte,   neque 
totum  arte  tradi poteji.     Quint.  Inil.    1.  ii. 

E  2  much 
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jnuch  notice  of  his  indifferent,  as  of  his  valuable 
pieces :  Wherefore  he  runs  the  rifle  of  having  a  cha-* 
y^der  or  definition  given  pf  him  as  author  of  the 
former.  What  a  number  of  eminent  authors  Ihould 
we  have  had,  if  their  writings  had  been  lefs  voluml- 
ijous!  H^d  Martial  left  us  only  thofe  hundred  epx^ 
grams,  which  men  of  learning  in  all  countries  gene-r 
rally  know  by  heart-,  had  his  book  contained  no 
larger  a  colledion  than  that  of  Catullus  •,  there  wouW 
be  no  fuch  great  diftindion  made  between  him  an4 
that  ingenious  Roman  knight.  At  leaft  there  would 
never  have  been  a  great  wit  *  fo  incenfed  at  feeing 
thefe  two  writers  compared,  as  to  conimic  every 
year  with  great  ceremony  4  copy  of  Martial  to  the 
flames,  in  order  to  appeafe  by  this  whimfical  facri-^ 
fice  the  poetic  manes  of  Catullus. 

Let  us  return  to  the  limits  prefcribed  by  nature 
^o  the.mpft  extenfive  genius,  and  conclude,  that  the 
leaft  limited  genius  is  that,  whofe  bounds  are  not  of 
fo  narrow  a  compafs  as  thofe  of  others.  Oftimus  ilk 
qui  minimis  urgetur^  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
proper  for  difcovering  the  limits  of  an  artift's  ge- 
nius, than  his  performances  in  fome  branch  or  kind, 
for  which  nature  has  not  defigned  him. 

Emulation  and  ftudy  can  never  enabje  a  genius 
^o  leap  beyoqd  the  bounds  which  nature  hath  pre- 
fcribed to  his  adivity.  Labor  indeed  may  perfect 
him,  but  I  queftion  whether  it  can  give  him  a  greater 
extent  than  he  has  received  from  nature.  The  extent 
which  labor  feems  to  communicate  to  genius's,  is 
pnly  apparent ;  and  art  inftru6ts  them  to  conceal 
their  limits,  but  it  never  extends  them.    The  fame 

Nau^ertys  a  learned  Italian  in  the  \^th  century, 

I  thing 
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thing  happens  to  men  in  all  profefTions,  as  in  that  of 
gaming.  A  man  who  has  attained  in  a  particular 
kind  of  play  to  the  utmoft-  extent  of  his  ability,  ad- 
vances no  farther,  and  the  lefTons  of  the  beft  mafters, 
and  even  the  continual  pradlice  of  gaming  for  the 
fpace  of  feveral  years,  are  incapable  of  giving  hini 
any  greater  improvement.  Wherefore  labor  and  ex- 
perience will  enable  painters,  as  well  as  poets,  to  give 
a  greater  corrednefs,  but  not  a  greater  fublimity, 
to  their  produdions.  They  cannot  make  them 
bring  forth  works  of  a  character  fuperior  to  their 
natural  capacity.  A  genius  who  has  only  received 
of  nature  the  wings  of  a  dove,  will  never  learn  to 
foar  with  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  We  feldom  acquire, 
as  Montagne  obferves,  by  ftudying  other  men's 
works,  the  talent  they  had  for  invention,  *  The  mi* 
tation  of  /peaking  is  foon  acquired  \  that  of  judging 
and  inventing  is  not  fo  eafily  attained.  Women's  man" 
teaus  and  attire  may  be  borrowed  \  but  ftrength  and 
nerves  cannot. 

The  lefTons  of  an  eminent  mufician  unfold  our 
organs,  and  learn  us  to  fmg  methodically  :  And  yet 
they  make  but  a  very  fmall  alteration  in  the  found 
and  extent  of  our  natural  voice,  notwithftanding 
they  feem  to'give  it  a  foftnefs  and  feme  kind  of  extent. 

Now  that  which  conftitutes  the  difference  of  our 
minds,  as  long  as  the  foul  continues  united  to  the 
body,  is  a  thing  no  lefs  real  than  what  difcriminates 
our  voices  and  faces.  Philofophers  of  all  fefts  agree, 
that  the  chafafter  of  our  minds  proceeds  from  the 
conformation  of  thofe  organs  of  the  brain,  which 
^ITift  the  foul  to  difcharge  its  fundions.  Now  it  de- 
*  EflTays,   book  2.   chap.  5. 
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pends  np  more  on  us  to  change  the  conformation, 
or  configuration  of  thefe  organs  than  to  alter  that  of 
the  mufcks  and  cartilages  of  our  face  and  throat. 
If  ever  there  happens  any  phyfical  alteration  in  thefe 
organs,  'tis  not  produced  by  the  mere  effort  of  our 
will,  but  by  fome  phyfical  change  fupervening  in 
our  '  conflitution  ^  and  they  are  altered  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Our 
minds  do  not  therefore  attain  to  a  refemblance  by 
looking  at  one  another  ;  unlefs  it  be  as  our  voice. and 
faces  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  likenefs.  Art  does 
pot  augment  the  phyfical  extent  of  our  voice,  or  in- 
creafe  our .  genius,  only  inafmuch  as  the  exercife, 
wherein  confifls  the  pra6lice  of  the  art,  is  capable  of 
making  a  real  change  of  fome  part  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  our  organs.  Nowthe  change  which  exercife  isc 
capable  of  rnaking  is  a  very  fmall  matter.  Art  does 
no  more  remove  the  defers  of  organization  which 
^t  Jearns  to  conceal,  than  it.  augments  the  natural  ex- 
tent of  fuch  phyfical  talents  as  are  improved  by  its 
lefii)ns, 

■  '       '-        ''         '  '         '  .*.  »a:i;!:f:  W^>5 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  plagiaries :  What  it  is  they  differ  in  from 
thofcy  who  improve  their  Jiudies  to  the  l?efi 
advantage, 

UT  cannot  (fome  will  fay)  an  artifl  fupply  thftiE 
want  of  elevation  and  the  flerility  of  his  genius^Iq 
by  tranfplanting  into  his  works  thofe  beauties  whichjf: 
are  fo  mijch  admired  in  the  pro4u6lions  of  eminent :! 

mailers  ? 
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mafters  ?  Can't  he  foar  by  the  counfels  of  his  friends, 
to  where  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius  would  never 
have  been  able  to  carry  him  ? 

With  refped:  to  the  firft  point,  my  anfwer  is,  that 
it  was  always  allowable  to  receive  the  afliflance  of 
other  people's  wir,  provided  it  be  done  without  pla- 
giarifm. 

That  which  conftitutes  a  plagiary,  is  the  publifh-' 
ing  another  man's  work  for  one's  own.     'Tis  giving 
for  our  own  compofition,    intire  verfes  which    we 
have  had  neither  trouble  nor  merit  in  tranfplanting 
from  another  man's  performance.     I  fay,   when  we 
have  tranfplanted  without  trouble,  for  if  we  happen 
to  adopt  the  verfes  of  a  poet,  who  has  wrote  in  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  our  own,  we  are  not  then  guilty- 
of  plagiarifm.      The  verfe  becomes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ours,  becaufe  the  new  expreflion,  with  which  we 
have  clad  another  perfon's  thought,  is  our  proper- 
ty.    There  is   fome  merit  in  committing  fuch  a 
theft,  as  it  cannot  be  executed  well  without  trouble, 
and  without   being  endowed  at  leaft  with  the  talent 
of  exprefTion.     There  is  as  much  induftry  requifite 
to  fucceed  in  this,  as  was  neceifary  in  Sparta  to  fteal  like 
a  gentleman.     To  difcover  in  our  own  language  pro- 
per terms,  and  equivalent  expreflions  to  thofe  which 
the  ancient  or  modern  author  has  made  ufe  of :   To 
be  able  to  give  them  a  proper  turn,  in   order  to 
convey  the  energy  of  the  thought,  and  prefent  us 
with  the  fame  image  as  the  original,  is  not  the  tafk 
and  bufinefs  of  a  fcholar.      Thefe  thoughts   tranf- 
planted thus  from  one  language  into  another,  can 
fucceed  only  in  the  hands  of  thofe,     who   have  at 
leaft  the   talent    of    inventing    terms.    Wherefore 

when 
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wjien  they  fucceed,    one  half  of  their  beauty  be* 
Ipngs  to  thofe  who  fet  them  in  a  new  light. 

The  reputation  therefore  of  Virgil  cannot  be  di- 
niinillied,  by  Ihewing  that  he  borrowed  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  things  from  Homer.      Fulvius  Urfinus  put 
himfelf  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe,  if  he  colleded  all  the  paflages  which  the  La- 
tin poet  imitated  in  the  Greek,  merely  to  afperfe  the 
charader  of  the  Latin  writer.    Virgil  has  acquired, 
as  it  were,  a  right  to  the  property  of  all  thofe  ideas 
which  he  borrowed  of  Homer.     They  belong  to  him 
fairly  in  Latin,  becaufe  of  the  elegant  turn  and  con- 
cifenefs  with  which  he  has  rendered  them  in  his  own 
language,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  fets  thofe 
fragments  in  a  regular  building  whereof  he  is  the 
archited.      Thofe  who  imagined  they  might  lefTen 
Boil^au's   reputation,    by  printing  by  way  of  com-» 
ment,  at  the  bottom  of  the  text  of  his  works,  the 
ycrfes  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  which  he   inchafed  in 
hii$,  were  very  much  miftaken.     The  verfes  of  the 
ancients,  which  this  poet  has  fo  artfully  turned  into 
French,  and  fo  completely  rendered  an  homogeneous 
part  of  the  work  in  which   he  ingrafts  them,  that 
the  whole  feems  to  be  one  connedled  thought  of  the 
fame  perfon,  are  as  great  an  honour  to  Boileau,  as 
thofe  that  flow  quite  new  from  his  vein.     The  ori- 
ginal turn  he  gives  his  tranflations,  the  boldnefs  of 
-^Jais  exprefTions,  as  free  as  if  they  had  rifen  with  his 
conception,  difplay  almofl  as  much  invention  as  the 
produdtion  of  a  new  thought.     This  is  what  made 
J  La  Bruyere  fay  %  that  Boiieau  fcemed  to  create  other 
mens  ideas. 

»  PLirangue  to  ^e  Acajdeixiy, 
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It  even  adds  a  peculiar  grace  to  one's  works,  to 
imbelUfh  them  with  antique  fragments.  The  verfcs 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  well  tranllated,  and  feafonably 
applied  in  a  French  poem,  have  pretty  near  the  fame 
efFed  as  the  antique  ftatues  in  the  gallery  of  Verfailles, 
The  readers  are  pleafed  to  fee  in  a  new  drefs,  the 
thought  with  which  they  were  formerly  delighted  in 
l^tin.  They  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reciting  the  verfes  of  an  ancient  poet,  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  thofe  of  a  modern  imitator, 
who  ftrives  to  vie  with  his  original.  There  is  no- 
thing fo  inconfiderable  but  felf-lovc  fets  a  value  upon 
when  it  flatters  our  vanity.  Wherefore  authors  moft 
celebrated  for  the  fecundity  of  their  genius,  have 
not  difdained  to  add  this  kind  of  grace  or  ornament 
to  their  works.  Was  it  a  fterility  of  imagination 
which  obliged  Comeille  and  La  Fontaine  to  borrow  fo 
many  things  from  the  ancients  ?  Moliere  has  fre- 
quently done  the  fame,  and  tho'  he  was  rich  enough 
with  his  own  fund,  he  tranflated  neverthelefs  ten 
verfes  fucccflively  from  Ovid,  in  the  lecond  aft  of 
the  Mifanthrope. 

We  may  admit  of  the  afliftance  of  thofe  poets, 
who  have  wrote  in  the  modern  tongues ;  as 
we  may  benefit  by  the  help  of  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  5  but  when  we  make  ufe  of  the 
produftlons  of  modern  poets,  we  ought,  mc^ 
thinks,  to  mention  whom  we  are  indebted  to,  ef- 
pecially  if  we  borrow  a  confideraWe  part.  I  dq 
not  approve,  for  inftance,  M.  de  la  FofTe's  bor-^ 
rowing  the  intrigue,  charafters,  and  principal 
ir^cide^its  of  the  tragedy  of  Majillus%    from  Mr. 

^  Manlius  luas  a&td  in  1697. 

Otway'$ 
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Otway's  Englifli  play,  intitled,  'Venice  Preferved^, 
withoutmentioningthe  work  which  h^d  been  offucH 
fervicc  to  him.  'All  that  can  be  alledged  in  defence 
of  M.  de  la  FofTe,  is,  that  he  has  only  ufed  reprifals 
in  quality  of  a  Frenchman,  becaufe  Otway  him- 
felf  borrowed  from  the  hiftory  of  the  confpiracy.ldf 
Venice,  by  the  abbot  of  St  Real%  the  fubje6t,'.'the 
principal  characters,  and  the  moll  beautiful  paflages 
of  his  piece.  If  M.  de  la  Fofie  has  taken  from 
Otway  fo me  things  which  the  Englifli  poet  did  not 
borrow  of  the  abbot  of  St  Real,  as  the  epifode  of  the 
marriage  of  Servilius,  and  the  Cataflrophe,  'tis  by 
reafon  that  he  who  retakes  a  Ihip  which  had  been 
made  a  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
right  to  the  goods,  which  they  have  added  to  the 
freight  of  the  vefTel. 

.  As  all  painters  fpeak,  as  it  were,  the  fame  lan- 
guage, they  cannot  borrow  the  famous  llrokes  of 
another  painter,  if  his  works  be  flill  exifting.  PoufTin 
might  have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Greek  pain- 
ter, who  rcprefented  Agamemnon  with  ,his  head 
veiled  at  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  flronger  idea  of  the  excefs  of  grief  which  over- 
whelmed the  father  of  the  vidlim.  He  might  have 
made  ufe  of  this  ftroke  for  the  fame  expreflion,  by 
reprefenting  Agrippina  hiding  her  face  with' her  hands 
in  the  piclure  of  the  death  of  Germanicus.  The 
Greek  painter's  piece  was  no  longer  exifting,  when 
^  1' Frenchman  drew  his.  But  PouiTin  v/ould 
have  b^en  charged  with  having  ftole  this  ftroke, 
were  it  to  be  feen  in  one  of  Raphael's  or  Caraccio's- 
pidlur^s. 

»  Jacd  i«  1 .6 8  2 .  ^  Printed  in  •  1 6 74. 

I  As 
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As  there  is  no  merit  in  flealing  a  head  from  Ri^r- 
phael,  or  a  figure  from  Dominichino  ;  as  thetheft'^ 
is  not  attended  with  any  great  labor.  Vis  forbidden 
linder  pain  of  public  contempt :    But  as  both  talent 
and  labor  are  required  to  animate  the  marble  of  aa* 
antique  figure,  and  to  make  of  a  flatue  a  living  figure,-^ 
which  fhall  concur  to  the  fame  adion  with  other  per- 
fonages,  'tis  a  commendable  performance.  A  painter  is' 
therefore  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  an  Apollo  of  BeH 
yeder,  to  reprefent  Perfeus,   or  fome  other  hero  of 
Perfeus's  age,  provided  he  animates  this  ftatue,  and 
is  not  fatisfied  with  copying  it  corredly,  in  order  to 
place  it  in  the  pidlure  juft  as  it  is  in  the  niche.     Let 
painters  therefore   give  life  to  thofe  ftatues  before 
they  make  themad.     This  is  what  Raphael  has  done, 
who  feems,  Prometheus  like,  to  have  ftole  fire  from 
heaven  to  animate  them.     I  refer  thofe  who  defire 
forther  inftruftions  on  this  fubjed:,  to  a  Latin  wri- 
ting of  Rubens,  concerning  the  imitation  of  antique 
ftatues.     It  were  to   be  wifhed,  that  this  great  ge-* 
nius  had  always  pra6lifed  his  own  leflbns. 

Painters  who  make  the  fame  ufe  of  antiques  as 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  fome  others  have 
done,  may  be  compared  to  Virgil,  Racine,  or  Boi- 
leau.  Thefe  have  made  ufe  of  poems  that  were  an- 
cient with  regard  to  the  time  in  which  they  com^ 
pofed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  illuftrious  painters 
above-mentioned  made  ufe  of  antique  ftatues.  As 
for  painters  who  have  no  poetic  rapture,  whofe  i»tirc 
compofition  confifts  in  laying,  as  it  were^  the  pidures 
of  great  mafters  under  contribution,  demanding  two 
heads  of  oije,  an  arm  of  another,  and  from  the  richeftof 

all 
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ali  ^  group  y  robbers,  that  frequent  Parnaflfus  only 
tc>  plunder  paflengers  ;  I  compare  them  to  patchcrs 
of  ccntons,  the  moft  contemptible  of  all  verfifiers* 
Let  them  take  care  they  don't  fall  into  the  hands  of 
t}i€  officer  whom  Boccalini  placed  on  the  doubk 
mount  ;  for  he  will  be  fure  to  ftigmatize  them. 

There  is  a  vaft  difference  between  carrying  off 
from  a  gallery  the  painter's  art,  or  between  appro- 
priating the  manner  of  operating  peculiar  to  the  ad-* 
mired  artift,  and  transferring  into  our  Portofolio  a 
part  of  hie  figures.    A  man  of  no  genius  is  incapa- 
ble of  converting,  like  Raphael,  the  grand  and  fm- 
gular  things  he  remarks,    into  his  own  fubftance. 
Without  laying  hold  of  the  general  principles,  he  is 
fatisfied  with  copying  what  he  has  before  his  eyes* 
He  therefore  takes  a  figure  along  with  him,  but  he 
does  not  learn  to  treat  in  the  fame  tafte  a  figure  of 
his  own  invention,     A  man  of  genius  gueffes  at  the 
artift's  manner  of  performing.     He  fees  him,  as  it 
were,    at  work,  by  looking  at    his  performance ; 
and  laying  hold  of  his  manner,  'tis  in  his  imagina*' 
tion  only  he  carries  off  the  booty. 

With  regard  to  the  eounfels  of  people  of  under- 
Handing,  'tis  true  they  may  prevent  painters  and 
poets  from  committing  errors  v  but  they  cannot  fug- 
geft  the  exprefiions  and  the  poetic  ftrle,  nor  fuppi^y 
the  defied  of  genius.  They  may  ftraiten  the  tree, 
But  they  ca>nnot  render  it  fertile.  Thefe  eounfels 
are  fit  only  for  corrc£iiing  miiiakes,  and  principally 
for  redifying  the  plan  of  a  work  of  fome  extent  j 
fu^pofmg  the  authors,  happen  to  ihew  a.  iketch  of 
iheiF  plan  A  and  thole  whom  they  confult,    confidei? 

and 
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and  examine  it  well,  and  have  it,  purfuant  ta  Quirt- 
tilian's  ^  advice,  as  prefent  in  their  minds  as  if  they 
had  made  it  themfelves.  *Tis  thus  Boileau  gave 
thofe  counfels  to  Racine,  which  proved  fo  frequently 
of  ufe  to  him.  What  can  a  poet  in  reality  expefl: 
firom  reading  a  work  to  a  friend,  to  which  he  haa 
already  put  the  laft  hand,  than  to  be  fet  right  con- 
cerning fome  word,  or  at  furtheft  with  refped  to 
fome  fentiraent  ?  Let  us  even  fuppofe,  that  after  a 
fmgle  reading  we  nmy  be  able  to  give  good  advice 
to  the  artift  with  refpedt  to  the  plan  of  his 
work ;  is  it  to  be  imagined  he  would  be  patient  and 
docile  enough  to  comply  with  us,  and  to  mould 
anew  a  work  which  he  had  already  finifhed, 
imagining  he  was  to  have  no  farther  trouble  about 
it? 

The  moft  fublime  genius's  are  not  born  great  ar* 
tifts,  but  only  capable  of  becoming  fuch.  'Tis  by 
dint  of  labor  they  rife  to  their  higheft  point  of  per- 
fcdion.  ^'^ 

Do^rina  fed  vim  promovet  infitam, 

Re^ique  cultus  p5iora  roborant.    Ho  a.  od.  4. 1. 4^ 

Tet  the  heft,  blood  by  learning  is  refin^d^ 
And  virtue  arms  thefolid  mind. 

But  the  impatience  of  appearing  in  public  (purs  us 
on  ;  and  we  attempt  to  write  a  poem,  when  we  are 
fcarce  yet  able  to  mm  a  verfe.  Inftead  of  beginning 
to  work  for  oorfelves,  we  muft  labor,  forfooth,  for 

*  Uiligenter  Icgendum  efi^  ac  paenr:  ad  fcrihendi  folticitudiftem. 
Kev  prr  parta  mada.  fcrutanda  funt  otnnia^  fed  perfeSitti  fiber  utifur 
^integro  re/umendus.     Quint,  deinft. 

the 
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the  public.  Such  is  particularly  the  fate  of  young 
poets  ;  but  as  they  do  not  know  their  own  geraas, 
and  have  not  as  yet  formed  a  ftyle  fuitable  to  their 
charader,  and  proper  for  exprefTing  the  ideas  of 
Jtheir  imagination,  they  are  confequcnUy  miftakeji  in 
chufing  fuch  fubjedls  as  are  not  agreable  to  their 
talents,  and  in  imitating  in  their  firft  produdions,  the 
ilyle,  turn,  and  manner  of  thinking  of  other  writers. 
For  example,  Racine  ""  wrote  his  firft  tragedy  in  the 
tafte  of  Corneille,  tho'he  had  not  a  talent  of  treat- 
ing tragedy  in  the  manner  as  Corneille  has  handled 
it.  Racine  would  have  never  been  able  to  fupport 
himfelf,  had  he,  to  make  ufe  of  this  exprelTion,  con-- 
tinued  to  walk  in  his  predeceffor's  bufkins.  'Tis 
therefore  very  natural  for  young  poets,  who  inftead 
of  imitating  that  fide  of  nature  which  their  genius 
points  out  to  them,  ftrive  to  copy  the  part  which 
others  have  imitated  •,  who  ufe  violence  to  their  ta-» 
lent,  and  endeavour  to  force  it  to  purfue  the  ftms 
track  which  others  have  beaten  with  fuccefs  ;  .'tis  ve- 
ry natural,  I  fay,  for. them  to  write  very  indifferent 
pieces  in  the  beginning  ;  pieces  that  may  be  faid  to 
be  unworthy  of  primogeniture  with  refpedl  to  their 
younger  brothers. 

'Tis  in  vain  neverthelefs  to  attempt  to  perfuade 
ypung  people,  preffed  by  emulation,  excited  by  the 
fire  and  adivity  of  youth,  and  fpurred  on  by  the 
impatience  of  their  genius  to  the  purfuit  of  fame, 
to  defer  making  their  appearance  in  public,  till  they^ 
have  difcovered  their  kind  of  talent,  and  fufRciently 
improved  it.  It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  tell  them, 
•that  it  would  be  gaining  a  great  point  to  furprize 

*  Lei  frerei  ennemisy  or  the  brothers  at  variance. 

V  the 
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the  public  ;  that  they  would  be  much  more  refpedled, 
were  they  never  to  appear  as  apprentices  in  their 
profeflion  -,  that  unexpedled  mafter^pieces,  againil 
which  envy  has  no  time  to  form  a  party-,  make  a 
much  greater  progrefs  than  works  long  expedted, 
which  find  rival  critics  upon  their  guard,  and  the 
charader  of  whofe  author  may  be  defined  from  foiile 
indifi^erent  poem  or  pidure.  Nothing  is  capable  of 
reftraining  the  impetuofity  of  a  young  man,  feduced 
by  the  flattering  incentive  of  vanity,  whereof  the 
excefs  only  is  to  be  cenfured  in  youth.  Befides,  as 
Cicero  *  obferves,  Prudence  does  not  fall  tif  young 
people^  s  Jhare, 

Thefe  precipitate  performances  remain,  but  'tis 
unjuft  they  fhould  injure  the  memory  of  illuftriouS 
artifts.  Is  not  a  prenticefhip  neceflary  in  all  pro^ 
feffions  ?  Now  a  prenticefliip  confifts  in  committing 
faults,  in  order  to  become  capable  of  avoiding  them. 
Do  we  even  fo  much  as  dream  of  reproaching  a  perfon 
that  writes  good  Latin,  with  the  barbarifms  and  fole- 
cifms  witli  which  his  firft  exercifes  muft  have  been  un- 
doubtedly fluffed.  If  painters  and  poets  have  the  mif- 
fortune  of  ferving  their  prenticefhip  under  the  infpedlion 
of  the  public,  we  ought  not  however  to  lay  thofe  httle 
miftakes  to  their  charge,  in  giving  a  defer iption  of 
their  charjcler  after  they  have  attained  to  the  rank 
of  eminent  artifts. 

But  artifts  without  a  genius,  who  are  as  fit  to  be 
Pouftin's  as  Titian's  eleves,  jog  on  all  their  life  in  the 
road  in  which  hazard  has  firft  engaged  them  ;  whereas 
men  endowed  with  genius  perceive,  when  they  chance  to 
be  led  aftray,that  they  have  got  into  a  wrong  road :  Upon 

*  Frudeyitia  non  cad  it  in  banc  atatem.     Cic,  pro  Ccxlio. 

-Vol.  II.  F  which 
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which  they  abandon  it  to  take  up  with  another,  and 
quit  that  of  their  m  after  to  go  in  purfuit  of  a  new 
one.     By  mafter  I  underftand  here  performances  as 
well  as  perfons.      Raphael,  tho'    dead  above  two 
hundred  years  ago,  may  ftill  train  up  pupils.     Our 
young  artift   therefore,  who  is  bleft  with  a  genius, 
enters  upon  a  pradice  of  his  own  to  imitate  nature, 
and  this  practice  he  forms  from  maxims  refulting 
from  his  own  and  other  people's  labor.     Every  day 
adds  fome  new  improvements  to  his  former  know- 
ledge.    Each  elegy  and  piflure  he  makes,  contri- 
butes  to  render  him  a  better  painter  or  poet  •,  and 
he  excels  at  length  thofe  who  probably  had  the  ad- 
vantage  of  him  in  mailers  and  models.       There  is 
nothing  but  what  affords  him   an  opportunity  for 
fome  ufeful  refledlion  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  an  open 
field  he  makes  as  ufeful  a  ftudy,  as  if  he  were  in  his 
cabinet.     In  fine,    his  merit,  railed   to  its  higheft 
pitch  of  perfedion,  fupports  itfelf  with  credit,    till 
his  organs  growing  feeble  thro'  old  age,  his  trem- 
bling hand  is    no  longer  able  to  accompany  his  yet 
vigorous  imagination.     Genius  is  the  laft  thing  that 
grows  old  in  man.      The  moft  decrepit  and  broken 
with  age  become  warm,  and  afflime  an  air  of  youth, 
when  they  enter   into  a  difcourfe  of  things  relating 
to  the  profelTion,  for  which  they  received  a  genius 
from  nature.     Let  yon  withered  old  officer  fpeak  of 
war,  he  feems  feized  with  infpiration,  as  if  he  were 
fitting  upon  a  tripod  ;  he  talks  like  a  man  of  forty, 
and  finds  matter  and  expreffions  with  the  fame  readi- 
nefs  and   eafe,     as   that  which  a  blood  fermenting 
with  fpirits  affords  for  conception  and  fpecch. 

Several 
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Several  ocular   witnefles  have  afTured  me,    that 
PoufTin  was,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,   a  youthful 
painter  with  refpedl  to  his  imagination.     His  meric 
furvived  the  dexterity  of  his  hand,  and  he  ftill  con- 
tinued to  invent,  when  he  had  no  longer  the  talents 
requifite  for  the  execution.     In  this   refpeft,    there 
is    fome    kind  of    difference    between    poets    and 
painters.     The  plan  of  a  long  poem,   the  difpofi- 
tion  of  which,    to  be  good  for  any  thing,  fhould 
be  formed   in  the  head  of  the  inventer,  cannot  be 
executed  without  the  afliftance  of  memory  ;  infomuch 
that  the  plan   muft  feel  the  effcd:  of  the   infeebling 
of  this  faculty  ;    a  confequence  that  too  commonly 
attends  old  age.     The  memory  of  old  men  is  trea- 
cherous with  regard  to  new  things.      Hence   arofe 
the  defedbs  which  occur  in  the  plan  of  the  latter  tra- 
gedies of  the  great  Corneille.      The  adventures  are 
not  properly  brought  on,    and   the  perfonages  are 
frequently  thrown  into  fituations,  in  which  they  can 
have  nothing  that  is  good  or  natural  to  fay  :  Yet  we 
may  diftinguifh  now  and  then  the  elevation,    and 
even  the  fecundity  of  Corneille' s  genius,  by  means 
of  the  poetic  ftyle. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  objiacles   which  r-etard  the  progrefs  of 
young  artifis, 

AL  L  geniufes  fliew  themfelves  fome  time  or. 
other,  but  they  do  not  all  attain  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfeftion  which  nature  has  rendered  them 

F  2  capable 
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capable  of  acquiring.  Some  there  are,  whofe  pro- 
grefs  is  ftopt  in  the  very  middle  of  their  coiirfe.  A 
young  man  cannot  make  all  the  advancement  he  is 
capable  of  in  the  art  of  painting,  unlefs  his  hand  be 
perfected  at  the  fame  time  with  his  imagination. 
'Tis  not  fufficient  for  painters  to  conceive  noble 
ideas,  to  imagine  the  moil  elegant  compofitions,  and 
to  difcover  the  mofb  pathetic  exprefTions  ;  their  hand 
mufl  acquire  likewife  a  docility  of  bending  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  to  become  capable  of  drawing 
with  exaiflncfs  the  lines  prefcribed  by  their  imagina- 
tion. "  We  ihall  be  incapable  of  performing  any 
**  thing  worth  notice,  fays  Frefnoi  in  his  art  of 
'*  painting,  unlefs  our  hand  be  taught  to  fpread  on 
'^  canvafs  the  beauties  which  our  mind  produces." 

Sic  7iihil  ars  opera  manuum  privata  fupremum 
Exeqiiitur^  fed  languet  triers  uti  vin5la  lacertos^ 
Difpofitimqiie  typiim  no7i  lingua  pinxit  Apelles^ 

Fresno  I  de  arte  graphica. 

Genius  hath  its  arms  tied,  as  it  were^  in  an  artift: 
whofe  hand  is  not  docile  and  pliant.  The  fame 
pretty  near  may  be  faid  of  the  eye  as  of  the  hand. 
The  eye  of  a  painter  ought  to  be  accuftomed  early, 
to  judge  by  a  fure  and  eafy  operation,  what  effedl 
may  arife  from  a  certain  mixture  or  oppofition  of  co- 
lors •,  what  effe6t  a  figure  of  a  particular  height  may 
have  in  a  group  ;  and  what  may  be  the  effe6t  of  a 
particular  group,  after  the  pidture  is  colored.  If  the 
imagination  hath  not  a  hand  and  eye  at  its  difpofal 
capable  of  forwarding  its  views,  its  compleateft  ideas 
will  be  able  to  produce  only  fome  coarfe  pifture, 
which  the  very  artift  that  has  drawn  it  will  defpifc  ; 

fa 
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fo  inferior  will  he  find  the  execution  of  his  hand  to 
the  invention  of  his  mind. 

The  ftudy  neceflary,  for  perfeding  the  eye  and 
hand,  does  not  confift  in  giving  fome  hours  to  an 
interrupted  labor.  It  demands  an  intire  attention 
and  conftant  perfeverance  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
years.  Every  one  knows  the  maxim  which  forbids 
painters  to  let  a  day  pafs  without  drawing  a  flroke  ; 
a  maxim  fo  very  judicious,  that  it  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  all  forts  of  profefTions.     Nulla  dies  fine  linea. 

The  proper  time  of  life  for  acquiring  this  per- 
fection of  eye  and  hand,  is  that  in  which  our  inter- 
nal and  external  organs  are  compleatly  formed  ;  that 
is,  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  The  organs  contrail  with 
eafe,  during  this  period,  all  thofe  habits,  of  which 
their  firft  conformation  renders  them  fufceptible. 
But  if  thofe  precious  years  are  loft,  if  they  flip  away 
without  being  laid  out  to  an  advantage  ;  the  docility 
of  our  organs  leaves  us,  which  all  our  repeated  ef- 
forts will  never  be  able  to  recal.  Tho*  our  tongue 
is  a  much  fuppler  organ  than  our  hand,  yet  we  al- 
ways mifpronounce  a  foreign  language,  which  we 
have  learnt  after  the  age  of  thirty. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  'tis  in  thofe  precious 
years  we  are  moft  apt  to  be  called  away  from  feri- 
ous  applications.  'Tis  then  we  begin  to  confide  in 
our  own  knowledge,  which  can  be  no  more  than  the 
very  firft  dawn  of  prudence.  'Tis  then  we  lofe 
that  docility  for  counfel,  which  ferves  children  in^ 
ftead  of  a  great  many  virtues  -,  and  our  refolution, 
as  weak  as  our  reafon,  is  not  fufficient  proof  againft 
wearinefs  and  diflike.    Horace  defines  a  young  man, 

f         „     .M  •  ■ /^  >  cv ->,     Ifr^JJ       ' 
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mmmmm  i— —  Momtonbus  a/per, 
Utilium  tardus  provifor^  prodigus  d^ris, 
:    SuhlifniSy  cupidufquey  6f  amata  relinquere  pernix, 

HoR.  de  arte. 

Rough  to  reproofs  and  eafy  bent  to  vice  : 
Inconftant^  eager  ^  haughty^  fierce^  and  proud  •,    -j 
A  very  Jlow  provider  for  his  good^  \ 

.    And  prodigal  of  his  coin  and  of  his  blood.  J 

•^'-'^^•»^-  Creech. 

Befides,  every  thing  affords  us,  in  this  ftage  of  life, 
opportunities  of  indulging  our  pleafures.  The  va- 
rious taftes  of  a  young  man  are  paflions,  and  his 
pafTions  are  furies.  The  lire  of  their  blood  brings 
feveral  of  thefe  upon  them  at  a  time  ;  and  'tis  very 
extraordinary,  if  their  infant  reafon  can  be  millrefs 
only  for  a  few  moments. 

.  I  muft  add  here  another  refledlion,  which  is,  that 
the  genius  of  poetry  and  painting  cannot  dwell  in  a 
man  of  a  cold  temperament,  or  of  an  indolent  hu- 
Hior.  That  very  conftitution  which  makes  him  a 
poet  or  a  painter,  inchnes  him  to  the  livelieft  of  paf- 
fions.  The  hiilcry  of  fuch  eminent  artifts  as  have 
not  been  Ihipwrecked  upon  the  rocks  here  mentioned, 
abounds  at  lead  with  the  dangers  they  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to,  ^nd  their  narrow  efcapes  :  Some  have  been 
,daf}>^  tQ  pieces,  byt  there  are  npne  of  them  but 
what  have  at  lead  run  a-ground. 

\  cannot  conceive  the  eaufe  of  the  Biihop  of  Al- 
ba's  furpaffing  himfelf  in  the  defcription  he  gives  us 
<>f  the  inquietudes  .an^  tranfports  ^f  a  young  poet 
tyrannized  by  a  paflion,   which  flruggles  with  his 

genius. 
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genius,  and  drags  him  againft  his  will  from  the  occu^ 
pations  for  which  nature  has  formed  him. 

S^p  etenim  te^os  immittis  in  ojfibus  ignes 
Verfat  amor^  mollifque  eft  intus  flatnma  medullas  ; 
Nee  miferum  patitur  vatum  meminijfe^  nee  undde 
Caftalia^  tantum  fufpirat  vulnere  c^eco^ 
Ante  oculos  fimulacra  volant  no5fefque  diefque 
Nuneia  virginei  vultus,  quern  perditus  ardet. 
Nee  potts  eft  alio  fix  am  traducere  mentem 
Saueius.  Vida  art.  poet.  1.  !• 

Oft  bidden  fires  on  all  his  vitals  prey y 
Devour  the  youths  and  melt  his  foul  away 
By  flow  degrees  •,  ~  blot  out  his  golden  dreams^ 
The  tuneful  poets ^  and  Caftalian  ftr earns  ; 
Struck  with  afecret  wound,  he  weeps  andjighs  ; 
In  every  thought  the  darling  phantoms  rife  ; 
The  fancied  charmer  fwims  before  his  fight  ^ 
His  theme  all  day,  his  vifion  all  the  night : 
The  wandering  obje£l  takes  up  all  his  care. 
Nor  can  he  quit  tF  imaginary  fair,         Pitt. 

The  nature  of  the  waters  of  Hippocrene  does  not 
render  them  proper,  as  yet,  for  extinguilhing  this 
fort  of  conflagration. 

The  pafTion  of  drinking  is  ftill  more  dangerous 
than  the  foregoing  :  It  occafions  a  great  lofs  of 
time,  and  difables  a  young  artift  from  making  a  good 
ufe  of  what  little  leifure  it  leaves  him.  Excefs  of 
liquor  is  not  one  of  thofe  vices,  which  age  is  apt  to 
corred  in  man  :  And  yet  it  deprives  the  mind  in  a 
few  years  of  its  vigor,  and  the  body  of  great  part 
of  its  ftrength.  A  man  too  much  addided  to  liquor, 
is  furly  and  heavy  without  his  bottle,  and  what  little 
F  4  fpirits 
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fpirits  he  has,  arife  only  from  the  digeftion  of  a  fto- 
mach,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  fpoiled  before  its 
time. 

Horace,  when  he  fpeaks  feriouily,  fays  that  a 
young  man  who  has  a  mind  to  excel  in  any  profef- 
fion,  ought  to  be  very  temperate, 

Jhftinuit  venere  Cf?  vino.  — - —       Hor.  de  arte. 

Nor  tafte  the  joys  of  wine^  nor  fweets  of  love^ 

Creech, 

Petronius,  the  lead  auftere  of  all  writers,  requires  a 
young  man,  who  intends  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
his  ftudies,  to  be  very  fober.  Frugalitatis  lege  pal- 
leat  exa^ta,  Juvenal  fpeaking  of  the  poets  of  his 
time,  who  wrote  large  works,  fays,  that  they  abftain- 
ed  from  wine  even  on  thofe  days,  which  were  fet  afide 
(by  cuftom  for  the  pleafures  of  the  table. 

'  ■■.     . -. —  fiiit  utile  multis 

Falkre  &  vinum  tcto  nejcire  Decembri, 

J  a  v.  fat.  7. 

Therty  then,  ^iwas.  worth  a  writer  s  pains^  to  fine^  ' 
Look  pale ^  and  all  Decern ber  tafle  no  wine, 

Mr.  Charles  Dryden. 

I  fhall  not  be  reproached  with  having  fummoned 
the  young  people  whom  I  intend  here  to  arraign, 
before  too  fevere  a  tribunal. 

In  fine,  as. the  hurry  and  precipitation  of  a  young-/ 
painter  is  not  always  attended  with  fuccefs,  he  may 
now  and  then  chance  to  take  a  diilike  to  a  labori- 
ous employment,  the  fuccefs  of  which  does  notanfwer 
his  expedlations.  The  natural  impatience  of  young 
people  is  the  caufe  of  their  wanting  to  reap  immc- 

diately 
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diately  after  they  have  fown.  The  allurement  of  an 
exercife  to  which  our  genius  invites  us,  helps  us 
very  much  to  furmount  our  diflikes,  and  withftand 
our  pleafures  :  but  'tis  always  better,  when  the  de- 
lire  of  making  our  fortune  comes  in  to  afllft  the  im- 
pulfe  of  our  genius.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed, 
that  a  young  man,  whom  his  inclination  determines  to 
be  a  painter,  fhould  find  himfelf  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as 
to  confider  his  art  as  the  means  of  his  eftablifhment, 
and  to  exped:  his  figure  and  appearance  in  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  he  makes 
in  his  profeflion.  If  a  young  man's  fortune,  in- 
ftead  of  engaging  him  in  a  conftant  labor,  concurs 
with  the  levity  of  his  age  to  call  him  oflf  from  appli- 
cation ;  what  can  we  expedl,  but  that  he  will  let  the 
time  proper  for  the  forming  of  his  organs  Aide  away 
infenfibly  without  improving  in  his  art  ?  A  work 
frequently  interrupted,  and  generally  accompanied 
only  with  a  fuperficial  attention,  is  infufficient  to 
perfeft  an  artift.  In  fa6t,  the  fuccefs  of  our  labor 
depends  almoft  as  much  on  the  difpofition  we  are  in 
when  we  apply  ourfclves ;  on  what  we  were  about 
before  we  began  •,  and  on  what  we  intended  to  do 
after  we  finifh ;  as  on  the  duration  of  the  very 
labor  itfelf.  When  the  force  of  genius  brings  a 
young  painter  back  to  a  more  ferious  ftudy  of  his 
art,  after  the  drunkennefs  of  his  youth  is  paft  ;  his 
eyes  and  hands  are  no  longer  capable  of  improve- 
ment. If  he  has  a  mind  to  make  good  pidures, 
let  him  meddle  only  with  that  part  which  depends 
on  the  imagination,  and  let  another  hand  be  con- 
cerned in  the  execution. 

Poets, 
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Poets,  whofe  prenticefhip  is  not  attended  with  fo 
much  difficulty  as  that  of  painters,  can  always  ren- 
der themfelves  capable  of  anfwering  their  vocation. 
The  very  firft  ardor  with  which  their  genius  infpires 
them,  is  fufficient  to  learn  the  rules  of  poetry ;  for 
'tis  not  thro'  ignorance  that  fo  many  writers  tranf- 
grefs  them.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  violate 
thefe  rules,  know  them  very  well  •,  but  they  find 
themfelves  deftitute  of  abilities  fufficient  for  reducing 
them  to  pradlice.  ,,^,        -5  .   oj   ui? 

'Tis  true  a  poet  may  take  a  diflike  againft  enter- 
taining us  with  long  performances,  becaufe  of  the 
^rouble  attending  the  difpofition  of  the  plan.  Per- 
feverance  is  not  a  virtue  that  young  people  are 
fond  of.  If  they  apply  themfelves  with  ardor  to  the 
moft  laborious  and  mod  difficult  exercifes,  'tis  upon 
condition  of  the  fliortnefs  of  their  continuance.  'Tis 
therefore  a  great  happinefs  for  fociety,  when  young 
poets  are  obliged  by  their  fortune  to  engage  in  a 
continual  application. 

By  the  neceffity  of  making  one's  fortune  I  do  not 
jp:)ean  that  of  fubfifling.  The  extremity  of  indi- 
gence, which  obliges  a  perfon  to  write  for  bread, 
contributes  only  to  lead  a  man  of  genius  ailray,  who 
confuUing  not  his  talents,  but  his  wants,  pitches  up- 
on that  kind  of  poetry  which  he  finds  moft  lucra- 
tive. Inftead  of  corapofing  ingenious  allegories  and 
excellent  faty res,  he  fpends his  time  in  fcribhng  wretch* 
ed  pieces  for  the  ftage  :  for  the  ftage  in  France  is  the 
Peru  of  poets. 

A  poetic  enthufiafm  is  not  a  talent,  which  the 
fear  of  ftarving  can  infpire.    If,  as  Perfius  fays,  who 

calls 
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calls  the  belly  the  father  of  induftry,  ingenii  largi- 
tor  venter^  an  empty  belly  Iharpcns  people's  wit, 
writers  muft  certainly  be  excepted.  Boileau  ob- 
ferves  after  Juvenal,  that 

Horace  a  hu  fonfaoul  quand  il  voit  lesMenades. 

When  Horace  Bacchus  faw^  his  guts  were  full. 

In  fa6i:,  as  the  faid  Latin  poet  explains  exceedingly 
well,  to  fet  foot  on  the  mount  Olympus,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  proje6ls  of  the  Gods,  to  give  feafts  and 
entertainments  to  the  Goddefles,  is  not  the  bufmefs 
of  a  poor  fhabby  fellow,  that  does  not  know  where 
to  get  a  dinner.  If  Virgil,  continues  Juvenal,  had 
not  had  the  eafe  and  conveniences  of  life,  thofe  hy- 
dras, which  he  reprefents  as  fuch  hideous  monfters, 
would  have  been  no  more  than  ordinary  fnakes. 
The  fury,  which  fills  the  bofom  of  Turnus  and  A» 
mata  with  rage,  would  have  been,  to  fpeak  after 
our  way,  like  only  to  the  tranquil  Eumenis  of  the 
opera  of  Ifis.    » 

Magn^  mentis  opus^  nee  de  lodice  parandd 
Attonit<e,  currus  &  equos  facte/que  Deorum 
Jfpicere^  (^  qualis  Rutulum  confundat  Erynnis, 
Nam  fi  Virgilio  puer  &  tolerahile  defit 
Hofpitium^  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri. 

Juv.  fat.  7. 

A  wit  Jhould  have  no  care^  or  this  alone ^ 
To  make  his  rijing  numbers  juftly  run, 
Phoebus  and  Bacchus^  thofe  two  jolly  Gods^ 
Bear  no  ftarv'd  poets  to  their  bleft  abodes. 
'Tis  not  for  hungry  wity  with  wants  controlled. 
The  face  of  Jove  in  council  to  behold: 

Or 
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.    Or  fierce  Ale5fo^  when  her  brand  pe  tofs'd 

Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Rutilian  hoft, 
.    If  VirgiVs  fuit  Macenas  had  not  fpedy 
And  fent  Alexis  to  the  poet's  bed^ 
ne  crefted  fnakes  had  dropt  upon  the  ground^ 
And  the  loud  trumpet  languijh* d  in  the  found, 

Mr.  Charles  Dryden. 
Excefs  of  want  debafes  the  mind,  and  a  genius  re- 
duced thro'  mifery  to  write,  lofes  one  half  of  his 
vigor. 

On  the  other  hand,  pleafures  are  as  great  an  ob- 
flrud:ion  as  want,  to  a  poet's  improvement.     True 
it  is  that  Lucan  compofed  his  PharfaUa,  notwith- 
Handing  all  the  amufements  and  avocations,  which 
are  the  common  confequence  of  opulency.  He  receiv- 
ed the  compliments  of  his  friends  on  the  fuccefs  of 
his  poem,  in  his  gardens   inriched  with  ftatues   6f 
marble,;  but  one  fingle  example  proves  nothing.  Of 
all  thoft  po.ets  who  have  _ever  attained  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  reputation,   Lucan  is  the  cnly  one,   to  the 
bed  of  tTiy  remembrance,  that  always  lived  from  his 
earlieft  years  in  plenty.     I  believe  every  one  will  join 
ifTue  with  me,  when  I  aflert,  that  Moliere  would  ne- 
ver have    taken    the  pains  neceflary   for    rendering 
himfelf  capable  of  compofmg  Les  femmes  fcavantesy 
nor.  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  writing  it  after  he 
had  qualified  himlelf  for  it,  had  he  been  in  poffeflion.  ^ 
of  an  eftate  of  a  hundred  thoufand  livres  a  year,  at^a 
the  age  of  twenty.     Methinks  I  difcover  the  proper  to 
fituation  of  a  young  poet,  in  a  witty  expreflion  of  our  ^J 
king  Charles  IX.     Poets  and  horfes,  (faid  that  young  j 
prince  in  Latin,  a   language  with  which  the  cuftom  ^» 
of  that  time  allowed  even  polite  people  to  fprinkle 

their 
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their  converfatlon)  ought  not  to  be  fattened,  but 
fed.  Equi  i^  poet^  alendi  funt  non  faginandi.  The 
exceflive  paflion  which  the  great  folks  of  that  time 
had  for  their  horfes  renders  this  comparifon  excufa- 
ble,  as  the  fafhion  of  thofe  days  authorifed  it.  The 
defire  of  improving  his  fortune  raifes  the  fpirit  of  a 
poet  who  is  in  this  fituation,  without  any  danger  of 
want  to  debafe  his  mind,  and  oblige  him  to  run  af- 
ter a  fordid  flipend,  as  fo  many  mercenary  fcribblers 
of  dramatic  poems,  who  feem  to  trouble  their  heads 
very  little  about  the  fuccefs  of  their  pieces,  but  to  fix 
their  attention  on  the  money  they  exped. 

Geftit  enim  nummum  in  locidos  dimittere^  poji  hoc 
Securus^  cadat  an  re^o  ftet  fabula  talo, 

HoR.  ep.  I.  1.  2. 

He  writes  for  gold ^  and  if  his  pocket^ s  cramnCd^ 
V  -fie  cares  not^  let  the  play  he  clapped  or  damned. 
^  Creech. 

As  the  mechanic  part  of  our  poetry  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  thofe  who  write  none  but  excellent  verfes,  and 
eafy  to  fuch  as  are  contented  with  fcribbling  indiffe- 
rent ones,  hence  we  have  a  greater  number  of  bad 
poets  than  painters.  Every  one  that  has  the  leafl 
glimmering  of  wit,  or  the  fmallefl  tinfture  of  learn- 
ing, attempts  to  write  verfes  ;  and  unhappily  for 
poets,  every  body  becomes  thus  a  judge,  foas  to  pro- 
nounce fentence  on  all  new  poems,  with  the  feverity 
of  a  rival.  Poets  have  complained  a  long  time  of 
the  great  number  of  competitors,  who  ftart  up  daily 
thro'  the  facility  of  the  mechanic  part  of  their  art. 
**  He  that  is  not  a  pilot,  fays  Horace,  ought  not  to 
!!  ftand  at  the  helm.    Thofe  who  have  not  ftudied' 

*'  the 
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f*  the  virtue  of  fimples,  lliould  not  pretend  to  make 
**  up  medicines.  None  but  phyficians  ought  to 
*'  prefcribe  bleeding  to  patients.  Even  the  very 
*'  meancft  trades  are  not  pradifed  'till  after  an  ap- 
**  prenticefliip  •,  but  every  body,  capable  or  incapa- 
^ff  ble,  will  dabble  in  verfes." 

Navem  agere  ignarus  navis  timet  j  Abrotonum  agro 
Non  audet^  niji  qui  didicit^  dare  quod  medicorum  eft^ 
Promittunt  medici  ;  traElant  fahrilia  fabri  ; 
Scribimus  indo3fi  do£lique  poemata  pajfim* 

HoR.  ep.  I.  1.2. 

He  that^s  no  pilots  is  afraid  to  faily 

Urge  him  to  guide  a  jhip^  youJhanU  prevail  j 

And  only  dolors  will  pretend  to  heal. 

By  fmiths  alone  are  locks  and  ftaples  made^ 

And  none  pretend  but  artifis  in  the  trade* 

But  now  for  poetry  we  are  all  fit ^ 

And  Jkilfuly  or  unjkilful^  all  mujl  write, 

Creech. 

The  moft  ftupid  verfifiers  generally  write  with  the  i 
greateft  fluency  and  eafe.  Hence  we  are  peftered 
with  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  wretched  perform- 
ances, as  are  a  fcandal  to  ParnafTus,  and  frequent- 
ly hinder  men  of  fenfe  from  afTuming  the  glorious 
title  of  a  poet. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  what  Boileau  faid  to  Ra* 
cine,  concerning  the  facility  of  writing  verfes.  Ra- 
cine had  jufl  publifhed  his  tragedy  of  Alexander, 
when  he  got  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  As  he  was  making  mention  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  he  told  him  that  he  had  a  furprizing  facility  in 
compofing  verfes.  I  will  teach  you,  replied  Boi- 
leau, 
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ieau,  to  take  pains  with  your  verfification,  a  thing 
I  am  fenfible  you  will  quickly  learn.  Racine  has 
been  heard  to  fay,  that  Boileau  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

But  thefe  troubles  and  contradictions  are  incapa- 
ble of  giving  a  young  man  a  diftafte  of  poetry,  if  he 
has  had  his  vocation  from  Apollo  himfelf,  and  is  be- 
fides  excited  with  the  defire  of  acquiring  a  name  and 
fortune  in  the  world.     He  will  attain  fooner  or  later 
to  his  higheft  degree  of  poetic  merit  ♦,  but  the  ufe 
he  will  make  of  his  abilities,  will  depend  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  times  in  which  he  lives.     If  his  un- 
lucky ftars  throw  him  into  the  world,  when  there  is 
neither  an  Auguftus  nor  a  Maecenas  to  protedl:  him, 
his  produdions  are  not  likely  to  be  fo  frequent  or 
fo  voluminous,  as  if  he  were  born  in  a  happy  age 
with  refpedb  to  the  arts  and  fciences.     Virgil  was  at 
an  infinite    deal  of  labor  and  pains  to    compofe  a 
poem  of  fuch  an  extent  as  his-^neid,  notwithftanding 
the  relilli  his  genius  gave  him  for  this  kind  of  ftudy, 
and  tho*  he  was  encouraged  by  the  attention  which 
Auguftus  gave  to  his  verfes,  and  excited  by  a  noble 
fpirit  of  emulation.     Had  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
there  was  neither  an  Auguftus,  nor  a  Maecenas,  nor 
a  rival,  he  would  ftill  have  been  determined  by  the 
impulfe  of  his  genius,  and  love  of  glory,  to  improve 
his  talent.     Very  likely  he  would  have  made  himfelf 
capable  of  compofing  an  ^neid  •,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  he  would  have  had  perfeverance  fuffi- 
cient  to  terminate  fo  large  a  work.     Perhaps  we  fhould 
have  had  only  fome  few  eclogues  of  his,  written  in 
an  eafy  fluent  ftyle,  and  a  Ikctch  of  the  iEneid  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  books.  -  ^iawqu^c 

3  Your 
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Your  great  artifts  are  not  thofe,  whofe  produc- 
tions are  attended  with  lead  difficulty.  Their  inac- 
tion frequently  proceeds  from  a  dread  they  have  of 
the  pains  which  eminent  works  muft  coft  them  ; 
when  people  imagine  'tis  lazinefs  that  keeps  them 
unemployed.  As  failors,  who  fet  foot  on  fhore  after 
having,  to  make  ufe  of  the  exprefTion  of  an  ancient 
writer,  beheld  death  in  every  wave  that  drew  near 
them,  grow  out  of  conceit  for  a  while  of  expofing 
themfelves  to  the  perils  of  the  fea  ;  fo  a  poet,  who 
is  fenfible  of  the  pains  a  good  tragedy  has  coft  him, 
is  not  fo  very  ready  to  attempt  another.  He  muft 
reft  for  a  while  -,  and  after  being  tired  of  his  labor, 
he  muft  grow  weary  of  idlenefs,  before  he  goes  to 
work  again. 

A  poet  cannot,  without  a  vaft  deal  of  labor  and 
application,  lay  out  the  plan  of  a  work  of  any  extent. 
The  pains  of  correding  and  poliftiing  one's  own 
verfes  is  likewife  a  very  troublefome  employment. 
'Tis  impoffible  but  a  perfon  muft  foon  grow  tired 
of  the  ferious  attention  to  trifling  niceties,  which  this 
kind  of  fatigue  requires  :  And  yet  he  muft  have 
the  refolution  to  go  through  with  it,  be  it  ever 
fo  tedious.  I  appeal  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe  poets, 
who  have  been  deficient  in  this  kind  of  labor.  True 
it  is,  that  poets  feel  a  moft  fenfible  pleafure  in  the 
enthufiafm  of  compofmg.  The  foul  wrapt  up  in  the 
ideas,  which  rife  in  the  heated  imagination,  is  not 
fenfible  of  the  efforts  Ihe  makes  in  their  pro- 
dudion  ;  'tis  only  the  laflitude  and  exhaufting  of 
fpirits,  which  are  the  confequencc  of  compofing,  that 
convinces  them  of  their  labor. 

Neque- 
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Neque  idem  unquam  ^  MHj^ 

Mque  eft  heatus  ac  poema  cum  fcribit,      ^^HP 
'Tarn  gaudet  in  fe.  Gatull.  epigr.  20* 

He*s  never  half  fo  hleft^ 
As  when  he  writes  and  when  the  mufe  proves  kind^ 
Such  is  the  joy  that  fills  his  ravijh'd  mind. 

Thofe  who  write  verfes  without  a  poetic  geniuSj 
are  pleafed  with  their  own  performances,  rather  thro* 
a  kind  of  deUrium  than  any  real  enthufiafm.  The 
greateft  part  of  them,  like  Pygmalion,  fall  in  love 
with  their  own  fhapelefs  or  foft  prodiidions,  and 
never  trouble  their  heads  about  revifing  them  ;  for 
to  fall  in  love  implies  being  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions  of  what  one  loves.  There  never  was  a  Greek 
tyrant,  whofe  ears  have  been  filled  with  fo  much 
flattery,  as  a  poet  paystohimfelf,  when  he  cenfes  thofe 
pretended  deities  created  by  his  pen.  'Tis  chiefly 
to  bad  poets  we  ought  to  apply  the  following 
pafTage  of  Cicero.  /  don^t  know  how  it  comes  topafs^ 
that  rather  in  this  than  in  other  kinds  every  man  thinks 
his  own  performance  the  heft,  I  was  never  yet  ac- 
quaint ed  with  a  poet^  who  did  not  imagine  himfelf  the 
greateft  man  in  his  profeffion  ^.  But  a  good  poet 
is  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied  with  what  he  has  commit- 
ted to  writing.  He  is  not  even  pleafed  with  his 
verfes,  tho'  they  merit  the  approbation  of  others  ; 
and  the  trouble  he  is  at  in  poiifhing  them  to  his 
mind,  is  attended  frequently  whh  impatience  and 
difquiet. 

*  In  hoc  enim  genere  nefcio  quo  paSlo  magis  quam  in  alUs  Juum 
iuique  fidcherrimum  eji.  Adhuc  nem'tmm  cegnovi  poeiam  qui  fihi 
mn  opti7nus 'videretur.     Cic.   Tufc.   1.  5. 
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C  H  A  P.    X. 

Of  the  time  requifite  Jor  men  of  genius  to  attain 
to  that  degree  of  merit  of  which  they  are 
capable,  ^  J 

THERE  is  a  great  difference  with    refpe6t 
to  the  fpace  of  tiitle  requifite  for  men  of  ge- 
nius   to   arrive  to    their  highcil  degree   of  merit. 
Ifi  thefirfl  place,  genius's  born  for  profeflions,  which 
demand  a  great  fhare  of  experience  and  maturity  of 
fpirit,  are  formed  later  than  thofe,  whom  nature  has 
defigned   for  profefiions    in   which    a  perfon    may 
fucceed    with  little  prudence  and   a  ftrong  imagi- 
nation.    A  great  minifler,  for  inflance,  a  great  ge- 
neral, agreatmagiftrate,  does  not  arrive  to  the  height 
of  his  perfe6lion  and  knowledge,   but  in   a  more 
advanced  flage  of  life  than  that  in  which  painters 
and  poets  attain  to  their  higheft  degree  of  excellency. 
The  firfl  cannot  be  formed  without  fuch  a  know- 
ledge and  fkill  of  things,  as  is   acquired  only  by 
experience;  a  knowledge  which  a  great  extent  of 
mind,   a  fubtle  imagination,  and    even  a  conftant 
application,    are  incapable  of   fupplying.     In  fine, 
thefe  profeflions  require   a  ripe  judgment,  and  ef- 
pecially  a  conflancy  unmixt  with  obftinacy.      One 
may  be  born  with  a  difpofition  to  thefe  quaUties, 
but  none  are  pofTefled  of  them  at  their  birth  9   nor  is 
it  even  pofTible  to  acquire  them  very  early  in  life. 

As  our  imagination  gathers  its  full  ftrength  much 
foonerthan  our  judgment  \  painters,  poets,  muficians, 
and  thofe  whofe  talent  lies  chiefly  in  invention,  are 
not  fo  long  a  forming  as  others.     The  age  of  thirty 
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iSj  methinks,  that  in  which  painters  and  poets,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  reaqh  the  higheft  ftep  of  ParnafTus. 
Thfey  may  afterwards  grow  more  corre6t  and  more 
pnident  in  their  produdions,  but  they  do  not  become 
more  fertile,  more  pathetic,  nor  more  fublime. 

As  fome  genius's  are  flower  than  others  (which  13 
what  I  had  to  fay  in  the  fecond  place)  as  their  progrefa 
may  be  retarded  by  all  the  obllrudlions  now  mention- 
ed, we  have  not  pretended  to  determine  the  age  of 
thirty  as  a  critical  year,  before  or  after  which  there  h 
nothing  more  to  be  expeded.  There  may  be  five  or 
fix  years  difference  in  the  age,  in  which  two  great  pain- 
ters or  poets  attain  to  their  higheft  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. One  may  arrive  to  it  at  eight  and  twenty,  and 
the  other  at  three  and  thirty.  Racine  was  quite  formed 
at  eight  and  twenty:  La  Fontaine  was  much  older  when 
he  wrote  the  firft  of  his  excellent  pieces.  Even  the  kind 
of  poetry  to  which  an  artift  applies  himfelf,  feems 
to  retard  this  happy  year.  Moliere  was  forty  years 
old,  when  he  compofed  the  firft  of  his  beft  comedies. 
But  Moliere'sbeing  a  great  poet  was  notfufficientto  en- 
able him  to  write  thofe  pieces :  it  was  neceflTary  like- 
wife  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
world,  a  knowledge  which  is  not  fo  early  attained, 
and  without  which  the  very  beft  poets  ca^  write 
but  indifferent  comedies.  A  tragic  poet  ought  to 
reach  his  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion  much  earlier 
than  the  comic  writer ;  a  genius,  and  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  fuch  as  we  generally  ac- 
quire in  our  firft  ftudies,  being  fufficient  to  write  an 
excellent  tragedy.  But  to  write  a  comedy  of  an 
equal  charadter,  befides  genius  and  ftudy,  'tis  ne- 
cefTary  to  have  cpnverfed  a  long  time  with  the  world, 
,-t  G  2  In 


In  ?a(5:,  to  compofe  an  excellent  comedy,  we  muft 
know  in  what  confifts  the  difference,  which  age,  edu- 
cation, and  profelTion  prbduce  betwixt  people,  whofc 
natural  charadter  is  the  fame.  We  mull  know  what 
form  is  communicated  by  a  particular  charadter  of 
mind  to  thofe  fentiments  which  are  common  to  all 
men.  In  fliort,  we  fhould  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  pafTions,  ages,  and  conditions.  Ten 
years  time  is  not  too  much  for  learning  fo  great  a 
variety  of  things. 

'Tis  very  natural  for  great  genius's  to  reach  their 
higheft  point  of  perfedion  fomewhat  later  than  men 
of  lefs  elevation  and  extent.  Great  genius's  have 
Gccafion  for  many  more  things  than  others ;  they  arc 
like  thofe  trees  which  bear  excellent  fruit,  and  in 
fpring  have  fcarce  blcfTomed,  when  the  reft  are  al- 
ready covered  with  leaves.  Quintilian,  who  by  pro- 
feflion  was  obliged  to  ftudy  the  character  of  children^ 
gives  a  mott  admirable  defcription  of  what  we  com- 
monly call,  ^ow  and' forward  capacities.  *'  If  the 
^*  body,  fays  he,  be  not  pretty  plump  in  one's  child- 
^  hood,  it  will  never  be  vvcl]  fhaped  when  otit 
*^  comes  to  full  manhood.  Thofe  whofe  limbs  are 
**  formed  too  foon  become  afterwards  infifm  a'tf^ 
**  meagre:  wherefore  of  all  children  thofe  are  th^ 
^*  leaft  promifing,  in  my  opinion,  continues  ^in- 
*'  tilian,  who  by  the  generality  of  people  are  fup- 
^*"pofed  to  have  movt  wit  and  capacity  than  others. 
**;  becaufe  their  judgment  is  fooner  ripened.  B^f 
"  this  premature  underftanding  proceeds  from  the^ 
"  imbecillity  of  their  minds :  they  are  in  a  good. 
**  ftate  of  health,  rather  by  reafon  they  have  no  bad 

humors. 
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*'  humors,  than  becaufe  of  their  having  a  robuft 
*'  body  ^.'*  I  have  given  here  a  few  ftrokes  only 
of  this  paflage,  which  is  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that 
it  deferves  to  be  read  intire. 

And  yet  this  is  the  charader  which  fills  mafters 
prefently  with  great  expedlations.  I  fpeak  of  the 
common  run,  for  if  the  mafter  himfelf  be  a  man  of 
genius,  he  will  be  able  to  difcern  whether  his  pupil 
has  a  genius  or  no  at  eighteen.  He  will  perceive  ic 
by  the  very  manner  of  repeating  his  leflbns,  and 
by  the  objedlions  he  forms.  In  fine,  he  will  diftin- 
guifh  it,  by  feeing  him  do  what  he  did  himfelf  when 
he  was  a  fcholar.  'Tis  thus  Scipio  -^milianus  dif- 
covered  Marius's  genius,  when  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
that  inquired  of  him,  what  perfon  he  looked  upon  as 
fit  for  commanding  the  armies  of  the  republic,  in  cafe 
they  Ihould  lofe  him  ;  he  told  them  Marius  :  Marius 
notwithftanding  was  at  that  time  a  fubaltern  officer, 
and  had  performed  as  yet  no  exploit ;  nor  difplayed 
any  quality,  that  could  have  rendered  him  worthy  ia 
vulgar  eyes  of  being  Scipio' s  fucceflbr. 

As  foon  as  young  people  are  arrived  to  that  time, 
in  which  they  muft  think  and  extract  matters  from 
their  own  fund,  the  difference  between  a  man  of  ge- 
nius and  one  who  has  none,  becomes  obvious  to  all 
the  world.  The  former  invents  very  faft,  tho'  he 
does  not  invent  right  5  the  '^other  does  not  invent 

*  Erit  ilhd  plenius  interim  corpus  quod  max  adulta  atai  afirin- 
gat.  Hinc  fpes  rohorisy  macicm  namque  ^  injirmitatem  in  pojierum 
tffijiari  folet  protinus  omnibus  membris  exprejfus  ivfans  ....  ///a 
tnihi  in  pueris  natura  minimum  fpei  dabity  in  qua  ingenium  judicio 
frafumitur  ....  Maciet  illi»  pro  fanitati  ^  judicii  hco  injirmi* 
^m  ejf'    Quint.  1.  2.   c.  4. 
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at  all.     But  ^Hs  eafy^  as  Quintilian  fays  ^,  to  find  a  re- 
medy for  luxuriancy  ^  there's  no  labor  can  furmount 
fierility.     Art  which  cannot  make  water  rife  where 
there  is  no  fource,  can  confine  rivers  which  overflow, 
to  their  beds.     The  more  the  man  of  genius,  and 
he  that  has  none,  advance  towards  the  ftate  of  man- 
hood, the  more  the  difference  between  them  grows 
fenfible.     The  very  fame  thing  happens  in  this  ref- 
peft  in  poetry  and  painting,  as  we  obferve  in  all  other 
conditions  of  life.     The  art  of  a  governor  and  the 
lelfons  of  a  preceptor  change  a  child  into  a  youth; 
they  infufe  into  him  a  greater  Ihare  of  knowledge, 
than  he  could  be,  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  at  his 
age.    But  this  very  child,  when  he  arrives  to  that 
ftage  of  life   in  which  he  muft  think,    fpeak,  and 
ad  of  himfelf,  is  flript  all  of  a  fudden  of  his  pre- 
mature    merit.       His    fummer  is    far    from    an- 
fwering  the  fine  bloffoms  of  his  fpring.     The  too 
follicitous  education  he  has  received  becomes  rather 
prejudicial  to  him,  by  reafon  of  its  being  the  occa^ 
fion  of  his  falling  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  let- 
ting other  people  think   for  him.     His  mind  has^ 
contradied  an  internal  lazinefs,  which  makes  him  wait 
for  external  impulfes  to  refolve  and  to  a<9:.     The 
mind  contrafts  a  habit  of  lazinefs  with  as  much  fa- 
cility as  the .  l^s  and  feet.     A  man  who  never  ftirs 
without. the  affiftance  of  fome  vehicle,  becomes  fQOft 
incapable  of  the  fame  free  ufe  of  his  legs,  as  a  per- 
fon  who  has  a  conflant  pradice  of  walking.     As  we 
muft  Lend  a  hand  to  the  former  when  he  walks,  fo 
we  muft  help  the  other  to  think,  and  even  to  will. 

*  Facile  efi  remedium  vft^^ic^t^  I  fiexili^  nulh,  lah^r?  'ifinfuntW' 
QyiNT.  I  ?.    ?,  4, 

In 
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la  a  child  bred  up  with  iefs  care,  his  inward  part 
labours  of  itfelf,  and  his  mind  grows  adlive.  He 
learns  to  reafgn  and  determine  of  himfelf,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  things  are  learnt^..-,  At  length 
he  attains  to  argue  and  refolve  rightly,  by  dint  of 
reafoning  and  refleding  on  thecaufe  of  his  deception, 
when  the  events  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his 
judgment. 

The  more  an  artifl  endowed  with  genius  takes  time 
to  perfeft  himfelf,  and  the  more  he  waits  for  experience 
to  become  moderate  in  his  fallies,  referved  in  his  in- 
ventions, and  cautious  in  his  produdions,  the  further 
generally  he  carries  his  improvement.      The  noon  of 
fummer  days  is  further  from  the  fun's  rifing  than 
that  of  winter.     Cherries  attain  to  their  full  maturity 
with  the  very  firft  warmth  -,  but  grapes  do  not  ripen 
but  by  the  affiftance  of  the  fummer  heats,  and  the 
temperature  of  autumn.     "  Nature,  fays  Quintilian^, 
*'  has  not  thought  proper  to  let  any  thing,   that  is 
**  compleat  in  its  kind,  come  quickly  to  perfection. 
*'  The  more  excellent  and  fublime  the  work  is,  the 
*'  greater   difficulties  mud  be  furmounted  to  finifh 
"  it."     This  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  here  men- 
tioned, who  certainly  underflood  his  fubjed  perfcdlly 
well,  tho'  he  never  read  Defcartes.     Wherefore,  the 
more  fprings  are  requifite  for  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 
and  the  more  numerous  thefe  fibres  are ;  the  more 
time  they  require  to  attain  to  all  thofe  qualities  of 
which  they  are  capable, 

*  l^ihil  enint  rerum  zpfanatur a  njoluit  magnum  effici  cito,  pfeepO' 
fuitque  fulchenimo  ciiique  operi  dijjicultatem^  qua  nafcendi  quoque 
banc  fecerit  legem,  ut  majora  animalia  diutlus  vi/cgribus  parentutn 
continercntur,     Qjtint.  Infl.  1.  lo.  c.  3. 

G  4  Great 
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Great  maftcrs  therefore  are  generally  longer  in  thc^ 
courfe  of  their  ftudies,  than  common  artifts.  Their  ap- 
prenticefhip,  if  you  will,  lafts  longer,  by  reafon  that  they 
continue  learning  at  an  age,  at  which  ordinary  artifts 
are  already  matters  of  what  little  they  are  capable  of 
knowing.  Let  no  body  be  frightened  at  the  mention 
of  apprenticefhip,  for  there  are  feveral  apprentices 
whofe  abilities  furpafs  thofe  of  their  matters,  tho* 
their  matters  commit  lefs  faults.  But  the  difference 
is,  as  Pliny  expreffes  it  ^,  that  the  latter^  with  all 
their  corre5fnefs^  have  no  ftrokes  deferving  of  ap- 
flaufe  s  the  former^  amidji  their  miftakes^  Jhew  fornc^ 
thing  worthy  of  commendation. 

When  Guido  and  Dominichino  had  finifhed  each 
their  pidure  in  a  fmali  church  built  in  the  garden  of 
the  monattery  of  St  Gregory  on  Mount  Calius^  and 
dedicated    to  St  Andrew,    Annibal  Caraccio    their 
tnafter  was  prefled   to  decide  which  of  thofe  two 
eleves  deferved  the  prize.      Guido's  piece  reprefents 
St  Andrew  kneeling  before  the  crofs  \  and   that  df 
Dominichino  exhibits  the  flagellation  of  this  apoftle"^,r  ■ 
Thefe  were  grand  fubjecfls,  on  which  our  two  anta-^ 
gonifts   had  a  very  fpacious   field   for    difplaying 
their  talents  \    and  they  executed  their  pieces  witfa-^ 
fo  much  the   more  care,  as  being  painted  in  frefco; 
one  oppofite  to  the  other,  they  were  to  continue  eternal 
rivals,  and  to  perpetuate,  as  it  were,  the  competitiori- 
of  their  matters.      Guido,  faid  Caraccio,    has  per- 
formed  like  a  matter,    and  Dominichina  as  an-api^^'v 

•  Sed  tff  his  non  lahentihus  nulla  hm,  illis  nonnulla  laus  eiVamji 
fabantur.     Plin.  ppift. 

^  Domiifichino  has  repeated  this  n}eryfuhje£t  at  St   Andirea  della 

''  prentice  j 
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prentice  ;  but,  continued  he,  the  apprentice  is  fu- 
perior  to  his  mafter.  We  fee  indeed  fome  faults  in 
Dominichino's  piece,  which  do  not  occur  in  Guide's  ; 
but  we  meet  there  alfo  with  fome  touches,  which  are 
not  to  be  feen  in  his  rival's.  There  we  perceive  a 
fpirit  which  aimed  at  beauties,  to  which  Guido's  foft 
and  tranquil  genius  had  no  thoughts  of  afpiring. 

The  more  we  are  capable  of  rifing,  the  more  fteps 
we  have  to  afcend  before  we  can  attain  to  the  highelt 
pitch  of  elevation.  Horace  muft  have  been  a  full-ag- 
ed man  when  he  made  himfelf  known  as  a  poet :  and 
Virgil  was  near  thirty  when  he  wrote  his  firft  eclogue. 
Racine  was  pretty  near  the  fame  age,  according  to 
Boileau,  when  he  publiihed  his  Andromache,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  tragedy  of  this  great 
poet.  Corneille  was  upwards  of  thirty  when  he  com- 
pofed  his  Cid.  Moliere  had  not  at  that  age  wrote 
any  of  thofe  comedies,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
the  reputation  he  left  behind  him,  Boileau  was  turned 
of  thirty  when  he  publiihed  his  fatyres,  fuch  as  we 
have  them  at  prefent.  True  it  is,  that  the  contrary 
may  be  inferred  from  the  dates  of  his  pieces  inferted 
in  z  pofthumous  edition  of  his  works  ;  but  thefe 
dates,  which  are  frequently  contradided,  even  by  the 
piece  of  poetry  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  do  not 
feem  to  me  to  be  of  any  weight.  Raphael  was 
about  thirty  when  he  difplayed  the  noblenefs  and 
fublimity  of  his  genius  in  the  Vatican.  'Tis  there 
we  may  behold  his  chief  performances,  worthy  of 
the  great  nan^e  he  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  ^gts. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.      XL 

Of  Wfh  fuitabk   tp  men   qf  genius,    and   of 
artifts  who  counterfeit  other  people's,  manner, 

MEN  of  genius,  that  are  jealous  of  their  re- 
putation, ought  to  publifli  none  but  large 
performances,  fince  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  con-^ 
ceal  their  apprenticefhip  from  the  public.  By  this 
precaution  they  might  avoid  expofing  themfelves  to 
difagreable  comparifons.  When  painters  and  poets 
of  ever  fo  eminent  a  genius  happen  to  publifb, 
cither  poems  confifting  of  a  fmall  number  of  verfes, 
or  pidures  containing  a  fingle  figure  without  exr 
prelTion,  and  placed  in  a  common  attitude,  their  pro- 
dudions  are  expofed  to  very  odious  parallels.  As  a 
perfon  may  fcribble  four  or  five  good  verfes  without 
a  genius,  or  draw  a  good  pidure  of  the  Virgia 
Mary  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  without  being  a  great 
painter,  the  difference  between  the  plain  workman 
and  the  divine  artift  is  not  fo  obvious  in  fuch  limited 
pieces,  as  in  works  of  greater  compofition  and 
fufceptible  of  a  larger  number  of  beauties.  In  the 
latter  this  difference  fhews  itfejf  in  its  full  extent. 

There  are  fome  pidtures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  done 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  which  the  favorers  of  this  pla- 
ter maintain  to  be  equal  in  beauty  to  thofe  of  Ra- 
phael, for  which  we  cannot  charge  them  with  any  ex- 
ceffivejexaggeration.  And  yet  what  immenfe  difference 
y^  there  in  the  compofition  of  thofe  two  painters, 
and  who  is  it  that  ever  prefumed  to  draw  a  pa- 
rallel between  them  !  Tho'  paintqr§  arenas  apt  to  be 
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felf-conceited  as  poets,  yet  Carlo  Maratti  himfelf  did 
not  thjnk  himfelf  worthy  to  mix  his  pencil  with^that 
of  Raphael.  A  little  after  the  jubilee  year  of  1700, 
there  was  a  refolution  taken  to  repair  the  ceiling  of 
the  gallery  of  that  palace  at  Rome,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Little  Farnefe.  This  houfe  was 
built  byAuguftine  Chigi,  who  lived  under  the  ponr 
tificate  of  Leo  X.  The  paintings  which  Chigi 
had  caufed  to  be  drawn  here  by  Raphael,  have 
rendered  the  name  of  Chigi  as  famous  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  ^  Carlo 
Maratti  having  been  chofen  as  the  principal  painter 
at  Rome,  to  take  the  above-mentioned  ceiling  in 
hand,  on  which  Raphael  had  reprefented  the  hiftory 
of  Pfyche,  this  able  painter  would  not  confent  to 
make  any  addition  to  the  old  work,  but  only  to 
touch  it  over  again  with  the.paftel  ;  becaufe,  faid 
he,  if  there  fhould  happen  to  rife  hereafter,  a  perfoo 
worthier  than  I,  of  joining  his  pencil  with  that  of 
Raphael,  perhaps  he  will  efface  my  work,  in  order 
to  fubflitute  his  own. 

Vander  Meulen  knew  how  to  paint  a  horfe  as  well 
as  Le  Brun,  and  Baptift  could  draw  a  balket  of  flow- 
ers better  than  Pouffin.  To  come  to  poetry,  Boileau 
has  wrote  fome  epigrams  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  two 
or  three  poets,  who  would  not  fo  much  as  prefume 
to  compare  themfelves  to  him.  We  cannot  judge 
fo  well  of  the  fuperiority  of  one  race-horfe  over  an- 
other, when  they  run  too  fhort  a  diftance  :  The  dif- 
ference is  eafier  to  be  diftinguiihed,  when  they  ftart 
for  any  confiderable  length.  It  would  be  unneceffary 
to  explain   here  in   what  fenfe  I  underftand  a  fmail 

*  fhis  pope  nvas  of  the  family  of  the  Chigi. 

WQ^rk  ; 
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work  ;  for  a  pifture  only  three  feet  long,  maybe 
fometimes  a  large  work  ;  and  a  poem  of  only  three 
hundred  verfes  may  be  a  large  poem. 

I  fhall  add  here  one  refledtion  concerning  thofe 
works,  which  do  not  require  much  invention  ;  *tis  that 
your  forgers  in  painting  counterfeit  them  with  much 
greater  eafe  than  they  can  counterfeit  thofe  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  artift  has  full  room  to  difplay 
itfelf.  Your  makers  of  pafticci^  that  is,  thofe  pic- 
tures which  are  drawn  in  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  a  great  artift,  and  are  expofed  in  public  under 
his  name,  tho'  he  never  faw  them  ;  thofe  makers 
of  pafticci^  I  fay,  are  never  able  to  forge  the 
ordonnance,  coloring,  or  the  expreflion  of  emi- 
nent mafters.  We  may  imitate  another  man's  hand, 
but  we  cannot,  to  exprefs  myfelf  thus,  imitate  fo 
well  his  mind  j  we  cannot  learn  to  think  like  another 
fo  well,  as  we  can  learn  to  mimic  his  fpeech. 

Were  an  indifferent  painter  to  counterfeit  a  large 
compofition  of  Dominichino's,  or  Rubens,  he  would  be 
no  more  able  to  impofe  upon  us,  than  one  that  would 
attempt  to  make  a  pajliccio  under  the  name  of  Gior- 
gione  or  Titian.  We  muft  have  a  genius  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  the  painter  we  attempt  to  counterfeit, 
to  be  able  to  make  our  work  pafs  for  his.  We  can- 
not therefore  counterfeit  the  genius  of  great  men, 
but  we  may  fometimes  fucceed  fo  far  as  to  imitate 
their  hand,  that  is,  their  manner  of  laying  on  the 
colors,  and  drawing  their  ftrokes,  the  airs  they  ufed 
to  give  their  heads,  and  the  vicious  parts  of  their 
pradlice.  'Tis  much  eafier  to  imitate  mens  faults 
than  their  perfeftions.  For  inftance,  Guido  is  charged 
with  having  made  his  head^i  too  brqad.  They  fre- 
j  qvently 
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quently  want  a  roundnefs^  by  reafon  their  parts  are 
not  diftind,  and  do  not  rife  fufficiently  one  upon 
another.  In  order  therefore  to  imitate  him  in  this 
particular,  'tis  fufficient  to  be  negligent,  and  not  to 
give  one's  felf  the  trouble  of  pradlifmg  what  the 
rules  prefcribe  with  relation  to  the  roundnefs  of 
heads. 

Jordano  the  Neapolitan,  whom  his  countrymen 
call  the  //  fa  frefio^  or  the  quick  difpatcher^  was, 
next  to  Teniers,  the  greateft  maker  o^  pafticcij  that 
ever  laid  fnares  for  the  curious.  Flufht  with  the  va- 
nity of  having  counterfeited  with  fuccefs  fome  of 
Guido's  hsads,  he  undertook  fome  large  compofiti- 
ons  in  the  tafte  of  that  amiable  artift,  and  in  that  of 
Ibme  other  eleves  of  Caraccio.  All  thofe  pidtures, 
reprefenting  divers  events  of  the  hiftory  of  Perfeus, 
are  to  be  feen  at  Genoa,  in  the  palace  of  the  marquis ' 
Grillo,  who  paid  this  forger  much  handfomcr,  than 
the  great  mailers,  whofe  ape  he  afled,  had  been  paid 
in  their  time.  Upon  feeing  thofe  pidlures,  one  cannot 
help  being  furprized,  that  a  painter,  who  did  not  want 
talents,  fhould  have  employed  his  labor  and  time  fo 
ill,  and  that  a  noble  Genoefe  could  have  made  fo 
bad  a  ufe  of  his  money. 

The  fame  remark  holds  good  in  poetry.  A  man 
of  no  genius,  but  who  has  read  a  great  number  of 
verfes,  may,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  fuch  things 
a^he  recollefbs,  compofe  an  epigram  which  will  bear 
fo  great  a  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Martial,  as  to 
pdfs  for  one  of  that  poet's.  But  a  poet,  who  after 
diverting  himfelf  with  writing  a  thirteenth  book  of 
the  ^neid,  Ihould  be  bold  enough  to  attribute  it  to 
Virgil,  would  find  no  body  to  fwallow  the  cheat. 

Muretus 
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Muretus  was  able  to  make  fix  verfes  of  his  own 
compofing,  pafs  for  thofe  of  Trabea,  a  Latin  comic 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  hundredth -year  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome. 

Here^  ft  querelis^  ejulatu^  fletihus 

Medicina  fieret  7?iiferiis  mortalium^ 

Auro  parand^  lacrim^  contra  forent. 

Nunc  h^c  ad  minuenda  mala  non  magis  valent, 

^am  ficenice  pr^fic^e  ad  excitandos  mortuos^ 

Res  turhid^  con/ilium^  non  fie  turn  expetunt. 

Majler,  if  human  miferies  could  he  remedied  by  com' 
plaints  and  weepings  tears  would  foon  be  purchafed 
with  gold.  But  thefe  contribute  no  more  to  the  lejfen- 
ing  of  our  misfortunes^  than  the  funeral  fongs  cf  a 
hired  mourner  can  avail  towards  raijing  the  dead, 
troubles  in  life  do  not  call  for  tears^  hut  counfeL 

Jofeph  Scaliger  had  been  fo  far  deceived  by  thofe 
verfes,  as  to  quote  them  in  his  commentary  onVarro*, 
ais  a  fragment  of  Trabea  difcovered  in  an  ancient 
manufcript.  If  Muretus  had  attempted  to  forge  a 
"virhole  comedy  in  the  ftyle  of  Terence,  he  could  not 
have  impoied  upon  Scaliger.  Men  that  have  a  regard 
for  their  reputation,  ought  therefore  to  endeavour  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  future  impoftors,  to  im- 
pute fuppofitious  works  to  their  memory.  'Tis 
enough  for  them  to  anfwer  for  their  own  faults  to 
pofterity. 

*  Page  z\i^  Edit.  ann.  1573. 
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CHAP.     XII. 


Of  illuftrious  ages,  and  of  the  fiare  which 
ral  caufes  have  in  the  progrefs  of  arts. 


mo^ 


ALL  ages  are  not  equally  fertile  in  great  ar- 
tifls.  'Tis  a  common  obfervation  that  there 
are  fome  ages  in  which  the  arts  and  fciences  are  in  a 
drooping  condition,  as  there  are  others  in  which  they 
produce  flowers  and  fruit  in  abundance.  What  com- 
parifon  is  there  between  the  poetic  writings  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  and  the  produdions  of  that  art  in 
the  age  of  Gallienus  !  Was  painting  the  fame  art, 
^n  a  manner,  under  Leo  X.  as  in  the  two  preceding 
centuries  ?  But  the  fuperior  excellency  of  fome  ages, 
in  comparifon  to  others,  is  a  thing  too  well  known, 
to  require  any  arguments  to  evince  it.  Our 
Bulihefs  here  is  to  trace,  if  poflible,  thofe  caufes 
which  render  one  particular  age  fo  vaftly  fuperior 
to  others. 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  fubjed,  I  muft  beg  leave 
of  the  reader  to  ufe  the  word  age  in  a  fignification 
fomewhat  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  rigoroufly 
underftood.  The  word  age,  in  the  civil  fenfe  there- 
of, implies  a  duration  of  one  hundred  years  ;  but 
fometimes  I  fhall  make  it  import  a  duration  of  fixty 
or  feventy  only.  I  fancied  I  might  ufe  the  word  age  in 
this  fignification  with  fp  jnuch  the  more  liberty,  as 
the  duration  of  an  age  is  effentially  arbitrary,  and 
the  agreement  of  people  in  giving  a  hundred  years 
to  each  age,  was  only  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calcu- 
lations and  citations  of  chronology.  There  is  no 
I  phyfical 
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phyfical  revolution  in  nature  at  the  end  of  a  hiindred 
years,  as  there  is  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
which  is  what  We  call  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
fun.  Befides,  people  are  accuftomed  to  make  ufc 
of  the  word  age,  when  they  fpeak  of  thofe  happy 
times  in  which  the  arts  and  fciences  particularly 
fiourilhed.  One  is  ufed  to  fay  and  hear  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  age  of  Auguftus,  of  Alexander,  and  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

*Tis  eafy  to  perceive,  that  moral  caufes  have  a 
great  fharc  in  the  fenfible  difference  there  is  in  ages. 
I  call  here  moral  caufes,  thofe  which  operate  in  fa- 
vor of  arts,  without  imparting  any  real  capacity  or* 
wit  to  the  artifts,  and  in  fhort,  without  making  any 
phyfical  alteration  in  nature,  but  are  only  an  induce- 
ment to  perfedt  their  genius,  by  rendering  their  labor 
cafier  to  them,  and  by  exciting  them  by  emulation 
and  rewards,  to  fludy  and  application.  I  give 
therefore  the  appellation  of  moral  caufes  of  the  per- 
fcdion  of  arts,  to  the  happy  fituation  in  which  pain- 
ters and  poets  find  their  country  at  their  fetting  out 
in  their  refpedive  profeflions  -,  to  the  inclination  of 
their  fovereign  and  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  po- 
lite arts  i  in  fine,  to  thofe  excellent  mailers  who 
flourifh  in  their  time,  whofe  inftrudions  abridge 
their  ftudies,  and  fecure  their  fuccefs.  Is  there  any 
doubt  but  Raphael  would  have  been  a  compleat 
painter  four  years  fooner,  had  he  been  the  eleve  of 
another  Raphael  ?  Who  can  pretend  to  fay,  that  a 
French  painter  who  had  taken  wing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirty  five  years  war  which  ra- 
vaged France  tiil  the  treaty  of  Vervini%  could  have 
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tlic  feme  opportunities  of  improvement,  oi"  meet 
with  the  fan^e  encouragement,  as  if  he 'had  begun 
to  %  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  fixty. 

Is  it  polTible  for  the  countrymen  of  great  artifts  to 
give  fuch  an  attention  to  the  polite  arts,  as  may 
promote  their  fuccefs,  unlefs  they  happen  to  live  at 
a  time  when  they  are  allowed  to  be  rnore  attentive 
to  their  pleafures  than  wants  ?  Now  this  general 
attention  to  pleafure,  fuppofe^  a  long  ttain  of  years 
exempt  from  thofe  inquietudes  and  fears  which  are 
the  general  confequence  of  war,  at  leafl:  fuch  as  may 
endanger  the  eftates  and  fortunes  of  particulars,  by 
aiming  at  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  delicate  tafle  the  Romans 
had  for  the  polite  arts  was  unknown  to  them,  whiKt 
they  were  engaged  in  their  owil  country  in  wars,  the 
events  of  which  might  haVe  been  fatal  to  their  repub- 
lic, becaufe  the  enemy  upon  the  gaining  of  a  vidory 
might  come  and  incamp  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.' 
They  did  not  begin  to  relifh  poietry  and  paintings 
till  after  they  had  transferred  the  feat  of  war  into 
Greece,  Africa,  Afia,  and  Spain^  when  the  battles 
fought  by  their  generals  did  not  decide  the  fate  of 
their  republic,  but  only  its  glory  and  extent  of  do- 
minions. The  people  of  Rome,  as  Horace  ob- 
fervesj 

Et  poft  Punic  a  lella  quietus  quarere  tcepit 
QMid  Sophocles^  C5?  Tbefpis^  ^  JEfchylus  utile  fer^ 
rent,  Hor.  ep.  1.  2.  ep.  i. 

'till  Carthage  ruin'dy  Jhe  grew  f oft  in  peace y 
■And  then  inquired  what  weighty  Sophocles^ 
;Voi.;  II.  H  tVhdt 
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What  M[chylu5y  what  nefpis  taught  the  age^ 
What  good,  what  profit  did  commend  the  ftage- 

Creech, 

The  recompences  of  a  fovereign  come  next  to  the 
attention  of  our  countrymen  and  cotemporaries. 
If  he  diftributes  his  favors  impartially,  they  are  an 
encouragement  %o  artifls  \  which  they  ccafe  to  be,  as 
foon  as  they  are  mifplaced.  Nay,  it  would  be  much 
better,^  w^re  a  fovereign  not  to  diftribute  any  favors 
at  all,  than  to  do  it  without  judgment.  An  able 
artifl  may  find  means  to  comfort  himfelf  under  the 
contempt  and  negle6t  into  which  his  art  is  fallen, 
A" poet  may  even  bear  with  the  difrelifH  people 
chance  to  have  for  poetry  ;  but  he  is  ready  to  burft 
with  envy  and  fpite,  when  he  fees  a  prize  given  td 
works,  that  are  far  inferior  to  his  own  performances. 
He  grows  defperate  at  the  fight  of  an  injuflice  which 
is  a  perfonal  affront  to  him,  and  he  renounces,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  the  Mufes  for  ever. 

Men  are  not  generally  fo  felf-conceited,  as  people 
imagine,  but  have  at  lead  a  glimpfe  or  imperfedt 
knowledge  of  their  intrinfic  value,  as  well  as  of 
their  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Thofe 
who  are  neither  fovereigns,  nor  miniilers,  nor  too 
nearly  related  to  one  another,  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  their  real  value,  which  they  can- 
not doubt- of  for  any  confiderablc  time,  unlefs  they 
be  perfed  fools.  One  cannot  commend  and  hug 
one's  felf  alone  for  any  length  of  time  -,  and  Cotin  could 
not  have  been  long  ignorant  that  his  verfes  were  hified 
at  by  tlie  public.  That  vanity  therefore  and  conceit 
which  appears  in  midjjling  poets,   is  frequently  af- 
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fcfted,  infomuch  that  their  inward  opinion  differs! 
from  their  outward  Ipeeches  in  commendation  of  theii* 
"works.  There  is  no  queftion  but  poets  are  fre- 
quentij'  infrncere  in  fpeaking  of  the  merit  of  their 
verfes.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  their  inward  con- 
Vidbion,  that  they  commend  as  their  very  belt 
performance  that  which  the  j^Abfic  efteems  the 
Wbrft?  But  this  is  btcaufe  they  want  to  give 
a  ref^utation  to  a  poem  whofe  weakness  ftands  in' 
need  of  a  fupport,  by  Ihewing  an  affedled  prejudice 
\%  ^i6i  of  this  piece;  whilft  they  abandon  thofe 
•works  to  their  own  fate,  which  are  able  to  fupporc 
tnemfelves  with  their  own  wings.  Corneille  was  of- 
ten heard  to  fay,  that  Attila  was  his  beft  piece  ;  aiid' 
Raeiri^  vi^buid  fain  make  people  believe,  that  h'q 
pteferred  Berenice  to  any  of  his  profane  tragedies.   .^ 

Great  mafters  ought  therefore  not  ohly  to  nid^i? 
Vntii  i  recomperice,  but  they  fhould  even  be  re-^ 
V^rdrded  in  a  particiilar  manner.  Vv'ithoiit  this  3i-* 
ftihftibh,  prefents  ceafe  to  be  a  recompence,  arid 
become  a  mere  falary  common  to  good  and  bad 
artllls,  by  which  no  one  thinks  hirtifelf  particularly' 
fiottdrcd.  The  Roman  foldiers  would  have  ceafed 
to  ifet  a  value  upon  the  crown  of  oaken  boughs,  for 
which  they  ufed  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateft 
(Jah^ers,  had  the  favor  of  a  general  belloWed  it  a 
few  times  on  thofe  who  never  defer ved  it. 

We  find  that  moral  caufes  were  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  polite  aits,  in  thofe  ages  in  which  paint- 
ing ahd  poetry  flbiiriflied.  Miilory  makes  mention 
or  four  ages,  whofe  produdlions  have  been  admired 
by  fucceeding  times.  Thofe  happy  ages  in  which 
the  arts  attained  to  a  perfedion  which  they  fell  fliort 
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pf  at  other  times,  are,  that  which  commenced  ten 
years  before  the  reign  of  Philip  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  of  Julius  Casfar  and  Auguftus,  that, 
of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.    and  finally,    that  of  our 
kingj^wis  the  fourteenth. 

Greece  was  no  longer  afraid  of  being  ravaged  by 
Barbarians  in  the  time  of  Philip  king  of  Maccdon. 
The  wars  which  the  Greeks  waged  amongft  them- 
felves,  were  not  of  fuch  a  deflru6live  nature  to  fo- 
ciety,  as  to  drive  particulars  from  their  own  houfe 
and  home,  or  lead  them  flaves  into  an  enemy's 
country  ;  fuch  as  thofe,  which  the  barbarous  con- 
querors emerging  from  the  northern  fnows,  waged 
forrnerly  againft  the  Roman  empire.  The  wars 
which  were  then  carried  on  in  Greece,  refembled 
thofe  which  have  been  frequently  waged  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Spanifli  Netherlands,  that  is,  a  kind  of 
war  in  which  the  people,  'tis  true,  run  a  rifle  of  be- 
ing conquered,  but  not  of  being  made  flaves,  or  of 
lofing  their  property,  or  of  being  expofed  to  fuch 
misfortunes  as  commonly  happen  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Chriftians  and  Turks.  The  wars  there- 
fore of  the  Greeks  amongfl:  themfelvej^,  werewkaL 
may  be  properly  called  regular  wars,  in  which  thc?^ 
laws  of  civility  and  humanity  were  frequently  prac-^" 
tife(3r-  It  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations  at  that 
time,  to  pull  or  beat  down  a  trophy  raifed  by  the  ene- 
my to  perpetuate  his  glory  and  the  oppofite  party's 
infaniy.  Now  all  thofe  laws  of.  nations  which  difcri- 
minate  the  engagements  of  armies  from  the  com- 
bats of  wild  beafl:s,  were  fo  religioufly  obferved  at 
that  time,  that  the  Rhodians  chofe  rather  to  eredb  a 
Building  in  order  to  jnclofe  and  conceal  the  trophy 
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raifed  there  by  Artemifia  after  the  taking  of  their  town, 
than  to  deflroy  it  upon  any  account.  Greece  abounded 
at  the  fame  time  with  fandluaries  equally  refpeded  hf 
the  feveral  contending  parties.  A  perfed  neutrality 
prevailed  always  in  thofe  afylums,  and  the  weaker  fide 
was  always  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  the  moft 
inveterate  enemy.  One  may  eafily  form  an  idea  of 
the  little  efFufion  of  blood  in  thofe  battles  which 
were  fought  between  the  Greeks,  by  the  furprize 
with  which  Livy  fays  they  were  feized  at  the  fight  of 
the  butcherly  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  great 
carnage  and  (laughter  they  made  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
This  furprize  was  like  that  of  the  Italians,  when  they 
firfl  faw  the  manner  in  which  the  French  waged  war, 
during  the  expedition  of  our  king  Charles  VIII.  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

People  of  all  ranks  muft  have  been  vaflly  at 
their  eafe  during  the  happy  days  of  Greece.  So- 
ciety "^as  then  divided  into  matters  and  flaves,  by 
which  means  the  feveral  exigencies  of  the  community 
were  much  better  anfwered,  than  by  a  low  and  ill- 
educated  clafs  of  people,  who  work  only  thro'  ne- 
ceOky,  and  find  themfelves  deflitutc  of  feveral  ihitigs 
requifite  for  carrying  on  their  bufinefs  to  an  advan- 
tage, when  they  are  reduced  to  labor.  The  wafps' 
and  hornets  were  not  fo  numerous  with  regard  to 
the  bees,  as  they  are  in  our  days.  The  Greeks,  for 
inftance,  did  not  bring  up  a  part  Of  their  inhabit*' 
ants  to  be  unfit  for  every  thi^g  except  the  art  of 
war  i  a  kind  of  education  which  has  been  a  long 
while  one  of  the  mofl  dreadful  fcourges  of  Europe. 
The  generality  therefore  of  the  nation  niadc  plea- 
fure  their  principal  occupation,  in  the  fime  man-. 
H  3  XK^x, 
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ner  as  is  pradifed  by  fuch  of  our  own  countrymen  a5 
are  born  to  an  eftate  of  a  hundred  thoufand  livre$ 
^  year  ;  and  their  climate  gave  them  a  greater 
ienfibility  of  the  pleafures  of  the  mind,  amongjl 
which  poetry  and  painting  are  the  moft  bey/itch- 
jng  allurements.  Wherefore  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Greeks  were  connoilTeurs,  at  leaft  by  acquiring 
a  comparative  tafte.  Hence  a  workman  becamq  a 
celebrated  artift  in  Greece  as  foon  as  his  merit  was 
eminent ;  and  nothing  gave  a  man  a  greater  dignity 
than  the  fame  of  being  illuftrious  in  the  arts  and 
fciences.  This  kind  of  merit  changed  a  common 
fellow  into  a  great  perfonage,  infomuch  as  to  be 
thought  upon  ^  level  with  thofe  that  were  intrufted 
with  the  higheft  and  moft  important  offices  of  th^ 
itate. 

The  Greeks-  >yere  fo  much  prevented  in  favor  of 
all  thofe  talents  which  conduce  to  the  amufement  of 
fociety,  that  their;  very  kings  did  not  think  it  a  di(^ 
honor  to  chufe  players  for  their  minifters^.  To 
appear  upon  the  ft^ge  for  the  public  amufement^  fay^ 
Cornelius  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  the  Greeks,  was  never 
reckoned  dijhonorahk  among  thofe  nations^  tho^  with 
us  Uis  ejleemed  an  infamous^  or  at  kafi.  a  meap  ^n^ 
indecent  employment  ^. 

*'.:The  opportunities  of  receiving  the  applaufes 
and  favors  of  great  affemblies,  were  alfo  very  fre-r 
qvient  in  Greece,     As  we  have  congreffes  in  our 

»  Livius  hiftor.  I.  24.    Quint,  ^^ial.  de  orat. 

^  Infcenam  'verofrodire  ^  pcpulo  ejfe  fpeBaculo  nemini  in  eifdem 
gentibus  fuit  turpi tudint,  qua  omnia  apud  nos partim  infamia^  par- 
tim  humilia,  partim  ab  honejlate  remota  potmntur.  Cor.  N^pos  Uii 
prooemiQ.     ' 

times^ 
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times,  where  the  deputies  of  princes  and  ftates  meet 
in  order  to  terminate  wars,  and  regulate  the  fate  of 
provinces  and  the  hmits  of  kingdoms  ;  in  like  man- 
ner there  were  aflemblies  formerly  from  time  to  time, 
where  the  mofl  illuftrious  perfonages  of  Greece  ren- 
devouzed,  in  order  to  decide  the  merit  of  the  mofl 
eminent  painter,  the  mofl  moving  poet,  and  the  befl 
wrefller.  This  was  the  real  motive  which  induced 
fuch  multitudes  of  people  to  flock  to  thofe  public 
games  that  were  celebrated  in  different  cities.  The 
public  porticos  where  the  poets  went  to  recite  their 
verfes,  or  painters  to  expofe  their  pidlures,  were 
places  where  the  better  fort  of  company  ufed  gene- 
rally to  meet.  In  fine,  the  works  of  great  mafters^ 
as  Pliny  obferves  %  were  not  confidered  at  the  time 
here  mentioned^  as  common  moveables  deftined  to  im- 
hellijh  a  private  perfon's  apartment ;  no^  they  were 
looked  upon  as  the  jewels  of  the  flat  e  and  as  a  public 
treafure,  the  enjoyment  whereof  was  due  to  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  ardor  which  painters  and  poets  had 
in  thofe  times  to  improve  their  talents,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  eagernefs  which  we  obferve  in  the 
people  of  our  days  to  heap  up  money,  and  to  attain  to 
great  employments  in  the  flate.  Wherefore  the 
Mufes,  as  Horace  obferves,  prefented  the  Greeks 
particularly  with  wit  and  eloquence,  to  recompence 
.  jthem  for  their  conflant  fervice  and  attendance,  and 
-for  their  difmtereflednefs  in  every  thing,  except  the 
article  of  praife. 

*  l^on  enim  parietes  excohbant  dominis  fantum,  nee  damos  U7io  in 
loco  man/urasy  qua  ex  incendlo  rapi  non  pojjetn.  Omnis  eorum  ars  ur- 
tihus  excubahat,  tidirq^ite  res  communis  t  err  arum  erat,      Pmf, 
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Gratis  ingenium.  Gratis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Mufa  loquii  fr^ter  hudem  nulUus  avaris, 
w  HoR.  de  arte. 

^Itbe  Mufes  kv'd  the  Greeks,  and  hleft  with  fenfe^ 
'V-^^hey  freely  gave  them  wit  and  eloquenc^. 

Creech. 

Jf  we  do  tut  confider  the  fituatlpn  of  Rome,  whei;\ 
Yirgil,  Pollio,  Varius,  Horace,  Tibullus,  and  their- 
cotemporaries  were  fo    great   an   honor  tp  poetry^ 
we  fhall  find,  that  in,  their  days  Rome  was  the  flou-; 
rifliing  capital  of  the  greateft  and   happieft  empire 
that  ever  exifted.     This  city  enjoyed,    after  a  long 
iuccelTion  of  troubles  and  civil  wars,  the  fweets  of  a 
repofe    {he  had  been  long  a  fli^anger  to,    aj;id  this 
under    the  government  of  a  prince  who  was  ^  i*eal 
lover  of  merit,  being  poflefTed  of  a  great  fhare  of 
it    himfelf.       Befides,    Auguflus    was   obliged    to, 
inake  a  good  iife  of  his  new   authority,   in   order 
.to  be  more  able  to  eflablifh  it  \    and    confequently 
he  ^ould   not  confide   it  but   to  fuch  minifters  as 
were  lovers   of  juftice,  and  likely  to  make  a  mo- 
derate ufe  of  their  power.      Thus  riches,   honors^ 
and  diftindions  were  the  fure  encouragernent  and  re- 
ward of  merit.      As  a  court  was  a  new  and  odious 
thing  at  Rome,  Auguflus  was  determined,  that  his 
^t  leaft  fhould  be  fubjed  to  no  other  reproach  thar\ 
that  of  being  a  court.  i  \  ^Xih 

If  we  defcend  to  the  age  of  lip^  X.  in  which 
|he  arts  and  fciences,  that  had  been  buried 
ten  centuries,  rofe  out  of  their  tombs  ;  we  ihaU 
find,    that  under   his  pontificate  Italy  was   in   the 

frea^^ft  ,^il:|t($,  of  prpfberity  it  had  been   in  fince 
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the  time  of  the  C^efars.     Thofe  petty  tyrants,  who 
had  nefiled  themfelves   with    their  officers  and  at- 
tendants  in  an  infinite  number  of  fortrelTes,    and 
whofe  friendfhip  and  quarrels  were  both  a  terrible 
fcourge  to  fociety,  had  been  juft  exterminated  by 
the  prudence  and  courage  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
Seditions  were  now   removed  from   the  cities,  the 
greateft  part  of  which   formed  themfelves  at  the 
cjofe    of  the  preceding  century,    into    regular  and 
fettled  governments.  We  may  venture  to  aflert,  that 
tht  foreign  wars  which  commenced  about  that  time 
in  Italy  by  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.   to  Na- 
ples, were  not  fo  grievous  to  fociety,  as  the  perpe- 
tual dread  of  being  carried   off,   upon  going   into 
the  country,   by  the  banditti  of  a  villain,  who  was 
fettjec),  and,  purfuant  to  the  phrafe  of  thofe  times, 
fortified  in  a  ftrong  hold  i  or  as  the  apprehenfion  of 
feeing  one's  hoi;fe  fet  on  fire  in  a  popular  tumult. 
The  wars  of  thofe  days  refembled  a  Itorm  of  hail 
which  came  by  puffs,    and  ravaged  only  a  fmall 
part  or  corner  of  the  country.     The  art  of  exhauft- 
ipg  provinces  for  the  fvibfifting    of  armies    on  the 
frontiers,  that  pernicious  art  which  perpetuates  the 
quarrel^  of  fovereigns,  and  continues  the  calamities 
of  war  a  long  time  after  the  conclufion  of  treaties, 
infomuch  as   to  render  it  impoijible  for   peace  to 
flourifli  till  fevpral  years  after  the  war  is  finifhed  ;  that 
pernicious  art,  I  fay,  had  not  been  a$  yet  invented. 
T\vo  Popes  had  reigned  fuccelTively,  wha  were  ex* 
tremely  defirous  of  leaving  illuftrious  monuments 
of  their  pontificate,  and  found  themfelves  obliged  of 
courfe  to  excite  and  encourage  all  thofe  artifts  and 
nicn  of  fcarning,  who  by  immortalizing  themfelves 
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were  capable  of  giving  them  immortality.  Francis  L 
Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  grew  jealous  of  their  re- 
putation, and  rivalled  them  in  their  turns  in  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  fciences.  By  this  means 
learning  and  arts  made  a  moft  furprizing  progrefs; 
and  painting  particularly  was  carried,  in  a  very  fhort 
term  of  years  to  its  utmoft  pitch  of  perfe6lion  ;  no 
wonder,  wben^  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  Pliny's  words, 
it  was  courted  by  kings  and  nations^  ennobling  thofe 
whom  it  deigned  to  hand  down  topofterity  *. 

The  reign  of  our  late  king  Lewis  XIV  was  a 
molt  favourable  time  for  the  arts  and  fciences.  As 
foon  as  that  prince  took  the  reins  of  government  in^* 
to  his  own  hands,  he  made  the  moft  advantageous  fet- 
tlements  for  men  of  genius,  that  were  ever  eftablifhed 
by  any  fovereign.  The  minifter  whom  he  employ* 
ed  for  this  particular  purpofe,  was  extremely  capa- 
ble of  difcharging  his  office.  M.  Colbert's  protec- 
tion was  never  purchafed  at  the  price  of  a  fervile 
and  alTiduoiis  flattery,  nor  of  a  pretended  or  real  fub- 
jediion  to  his  will  and  pleafure.  He  had  no  other 
inclination  but  that  of  having  his  prince  ferved  by 
men  of  the  beft  capacities.  Sole  author  of  his  ma- 
tter's decifions,  and  difpofer  of  his  favors,  he  went 
bimfelf  in  fearch  of  thofe  that  were  thus  qualifi- 
ed, and  offered  them  his  prote6lion  and  friend- 
fhip,  when  they  did  not  prefume  tt)  demand  it. 
Merit  therefore  at  that  time,  thro'  the  magnificence 
ef  the  prince,  and  the  wife  conduct  of  the  mhirfter, 
became  a  kind  of  eftate  or  patrimony. 

•  Cum  expeteretur  a  regihus  populifque,  illcs  mhilitante  quos  4ig-^ 
naia  ejfet  fojlerh  tradere,     Pf  in.  1.  35, 

CHAR 
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C  H  A  P.     XIII. 

^hqi  phyjtcal  caufes  have  probably  bad  alfq  4  ' 
Jhare  in  the  furprizing  progrefs  of  art i  and 
fciences. 

THERE  IS  no  room,  in  fine,  to  quefl:ion±»uc 
that   moral  caufes  have  contributed  to  the 
furprizing  progrefs  of  poetry  and  painting  in  par- 
ticular ages.     But  may  not  phyfical  caufes  have  had 
i^lfo  tjieir  influence   in  this  farne  progrefs  ?    May 
they  APt  contribute  to  the  amazing  difference  we 
^bferve  between  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences  in  two 
Succeeding  ages  ?  Is  it  not  the  phyfical  caufes  that 
put  the  moral  caufes  in  motion  ?    Is  it  the  liberality 
of  fovereigns,  or  the  applaufe  of  one's  countrymen, 
^hat  forms  illuftrious  painters  and  poets  ?   Or  is  ic 
not  rather  the  great  artifts  who  attraft  this  liberality, 
and  by  their  wonderful  productions  force  an  atten- 
tion and  regard  for  thofe  arts,  which  the  world  did 
pot  ihew  them,  while  they  were  yet  rude  and  imper* 
fedl.     Tacitus  obferves,  that  thofe  times  which  are 
fertiSe   of  eminent  men^   abound  likewife  in  fuch  as 
H/ce  capable  of  doing  jufiice  to  their  merit  *.     Have 
we  not  reafon  to  believe,   that  there  are  times,  ia 
whi,ch  men  of  the  fame  country  are  born  with  great- 
er capacity  and  wit  than  at  other  times  ?  Is  it  pofli- 
Iple  to  imagine,  for  example,  that  Auguftus,  had  he 
been  ferved  even  by  two  M^cenas's,  would  have 
beeix  able  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine, 

*  Virtuies  tifdem  temporibus  optim)  aftimantur  quibus  facilliml 
^gmntur,    Tac.  vit.  Agric. 

CO 
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to  change  by  his  largefTes  the  writers  of  the  fourth 
century  into  Livys  and  Ciceros?  If  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  had  reigned  in  Sweden,  is  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  their  munificence  would  have  produced  in  thofe 
northern  climates,  other  Raphaels,  Bembus's,  and 
Machiavels?  Are  all  countries  proper  for  pro- 
ducing great  poets  and  painters?  And  are  there 
not  fome  barren  ages  in  countries  capable  of  fuch 
productions? 

« 'i^f  Whilft  I  have  been  meditating  on  this  fubjedb,  a 
great  variety  of  ideas  have  frequently  prefented  them- 
felves  to  my  mind,  which  I  look  upon  rather  as 
fimple  glimmerings  than  real  lights.  I  cannot  there- 
fore after  all  my  refledlions,  be  pofitive,  whether  men 
who  are  born  during  a  certain  fpace  of  years,  are  as 
much  fuperior  to  their  anceftors  and  pofterity  in  ex- 
tent and  vigor  of  mind,  as  thofe  firft  men,  of  whom 
facred  and  profane  hiftory  makes  mention,  and  whd 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  were  certainly  fuperioi* 
to  their  dcfcendants  in  an  equality  of  humoM  and 
goodnefs  of  complexion.  However  there  is  a  fuf- 
§cient  air  of  probability  in  thefe  ideas,  to  think  them, 
worthy  of  entertaining  my  reader. 

Men  frequently  attribute  phyfical  effe6ts  to  mo- 
ral caufcs.  Sometimes  we  impute  to  an  unlucky  or 
crofs  accident,  thofe  chagrins  whofe  origin  is  intirely 
in  the  intemperature  of  our  humors,  or  in  fome  dii^ 
pofition  of  air  that  opprelTes  our  machine.  Had  the 
air  been  a  little  more  ferene,  perhaps  we  IhouJd  have 
beheld  with  indifference,  a  thing  which  feems  to  throw 
us  into  the  mod  violent  fits  of  defpair.  I  fhall  there- 
fore expofe  here  my  reflections  fo  much  the  more 
readiJy;  as  in  point  of  prqb^biUty  an4  conjedure,^ 
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we  fee  ourfelves  refuted  with  pleafuFe,  upon  difco-, 
vering  a  greater  folidity  in  an  anfwer  than  we  really 
expeded.  JVe  that  are  directed  hy  prohahility .{to 
make  ufe  of  Cicero's  words)  and  are  incapable  of 
exceeding  the  limits  of  what  hears  at  leaft  a  refem-^' 
hlance  to  truths  are  ready  to  refute  without  obfti-^ 
nacy^  atfd  to  be  refuted  ourfelves  without  anger  or- 
paf/ion  *. 

My  firfl  refledion  is,  that  there  are  countries  and 
times  in  which  art;s  andfciences  do  not  flourifh, 
notwithftanding  the  vigorous  concurrence  of  moral 
cauTes  in  their  favor,  ,  The  Achilles's  who  appear 
in  thofe  times,  do  not  find  a  Homer  to  fing  their 
exploits.  Their  great  adions  only  furnifh  future 
poets  with  proper  fiibjedbs  to  excite  them. 

My  fecond  reflexion  is,  that  arts  and  fciences  do 
not  arrive  to  their  full  perfedion,  by  a  flow  advance, 
proportioned  to  the  time  employed  in  their  culture, 
but  by  a  very  fudden  progrefs.  They  attain  this 
perfedion,  when  moral  caufes  do  nothing  particular 
to  promote  them,  but  what  they  had  done  before 
for  a  long  time,  without  having  produced  any  very 
fenfible  fruit  of  their  aflivity.  Arts  and  fciences 
decline  like  wife  at  a  time,  when  moral  caufes  re- 
double their  efforts  to  fupport  them  in  that  point 
of  elevation,  to  which  they  rofe,  in  a  manner,  of 
thcmfelves.  .    » 

My  third  and  laft  refledion  is,  that  great  painters 
have  always  been  cotemporaries  with  great  poets,  and 

•  Nos  qui  fcfuimur  probabilia,  nee  ultra  id  quo4  *verifimile  occur* 
rtrit  frogredi  poffumus^  ^  refellere  fine  pertinacia  («f  refelli  fine 
iracundia  parati fumus,     Cic.   Tufc.  quxft.   1.  2. 

they 
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|hey  have  both  flouriflied  at  the  fame  time  with  fueh" 
of  th^ir  countrymen  as  have  been  rtioft  eminent  in 
other  profeflions.  It  feems  as  if  a  kind  of  fpirit  of 
pie^fedioQ  in  their  days  had  flied  itfelf  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  their  country.  Thofe  profeflions  whicli? 
ijourilhed  together  with  poetry  and  painting,  felt 
V?ith  them  at  the  fame  time  to  negleft  and  ruin. 

Firft  R  E  F  L  E  c  1 1  o  N. 

If  would  b6  needlefs  to  ufe  many  arguments  ttf 
prove,  that  there  ar^  countries,  which  havfe  ne^' 
ver  produced  any  eminent  painters  oi^  poets.  Every' 
body  knows,  for  inftance,  that  we  have  never  had 
from  the  es^tremities  of  the  North  but  wild  pbeti^i' 
coarfe  verfifiers,  and  frigid  colorifts.  Painting  ancE 
poetry  have  never  approached  the  pole  nearer  than 
the  latitude  of  Holland  ;  and  even  in  this  province 
wehavefeeit  only  a  poor  ftarved  kind  of  painting*^ 
The  Dutch  poets  hare  fhewn  a  greater  vigof  and^ 
Ipirlt,'  than  tlieir  painters.  It  feems  (if  I  be  permit- 
ted to  jeft)  that  poetry  is  not  fa  much  afraid  of  th^f 
Cold'  as  painting. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  all  ages,  that  the  glory  of 
wit  and  capacity  has  been  confined  in  fuch  a  manner 
to  particular  countries,  that  even  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces have  been  unable  to  fhare  it  with  them.  Pa- 
terculus  fays  *,  that  one  fhould  be  no  more  furpriz- 
cd-  afc  {Being'  ibr  many  illuftrious  orators  at  Athens, 
ih^^t  nbt  finding  at  Thebes,  Sparta,  or  Argos,  a- 
perfon  celebrated  for  eloquence.  Experience  had 
rendered  familiar  this  unequal  diftribution  of  capacities 
between  neighbouring  countries.  Different  ideas^ 
'.■     ^  *  Patercul.  hift.  lib.  i. 

1  fays 
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fays  a  modern  author  *,    are  like  plants  and  flowers 
which  do  not  grow  alike  in  all  kinds  of  climates,   Per^ 
haps  our  French  foil  is  no  more  fit  for  the  reafoning 
ufed  by  the  jEgyptians^  than  it  is  proper  for  their 
palms ;   and  without  travelling  fo  far^  probably  our 
erange-trees  which  do  not  grow  with  fuch  eafe  here 
as  in  Italy,  are  an  indication  that  there  is  a  certain 
turn  of  mind  in  Italy,  which  is  not  altogether  like  that 
of  France.     *Tis  abfolutely  certain,  that  by  the  con^ 
catenation  and  reciprocal  dependence  between  all  the 
parts  of  the  material  worlds  the  difference  of  climates 
which  fljews  it f elf  fenfibly  in  the  plants^  muft  extend 
itfelf  likewife  to  the  brain,  and  be  produ5live  there  of 
fome   effect    or  other.       It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
this  author  had    taken  the  trouble  to  unfold  this 
principle.   He  would  have  cleared,  much  better  than 
I  can,  thofe  truths  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  lay 
open  ;  he  who  is  polTefTed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree 
of  the  moft  precious  talent  a  man  of  learning  can 
be  mafter  of,  that  is,  the  gift  of  placing  the   ab- 
ftrufeft   fubjeds  within  reach  of  common  capacities,' 
and  of  rendering  the  moft  complicated  truths  intel- 
ligible, with  tolerable  attention,  even  to  thofe  who 
never  made  any  ftudy  but  in  his  works,  of  the  fcien- 
ces  they  explain.  ^ ;  ^ 

It  will  not  avail  to  fay,  that  the  reafofl '#hy  2^ts 
and  fciences  have  not  flourilhed  beyond  the  fifty 
fecond  degree  of  North  latitude,  nor  nearer  than 
five  and  twenty  degrees  to  the  line,  is  becaufe  they 
have  not  been  tranfplanted  to  the  torrid  or  fri- 
gid Zone.  The  arts  rife  of  themfelves  in  proper 
climates  :  They  muft  therefore  have  their  birth,  their 
*  M.  de  Fontenelle,  digreiHon  upon  the  ancient?.  ' 

cradle. 
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cradle,  and  their  inventers,  before  they  can  be  trans- 
planted. Who  is  it  that  firft  brought  the  arts  intd 
^gypt  ?  No  body.  But  the  ^Egyptians,  favored  by 
the  climate  of  their  country,  gave  them  birth  them- 
felves.  The  arts  would  rife  of  their  own  accord  irl 
countries  that  have  a  proper  foil  for  them,  were  they 
never  to  be  tranfplanted  thither.  Perhaps  they  would 
appear  fo  me  what  later ;  however  they  would  certain- 
ly make  their  appearance.  Thofe^  in  whofe  coun- 
try the  arts  have  never  fiourillied,  are  people  who 
live  abfolutely  in  an  improper  chmate.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  arts  would  rife  in  thofe  places  of  them- 
felves,  or  at  lead  they  would  have  been  tranfplant- 
ed thither  by  means  of  commerce*  ^ 

The  Greeks,  for  example,  did  not  travel  more" 
frequently  into  i^gypt)  than  the  Poles,  as  well  as  other 
northern  nations,  and  the  Englilh^  travel  at  prefent 
into  Italy.  Neverthelefs  the  Greeks  foon  tranfplant- 
ed the  art  of  painting  from  -^gypt  into  Greece^ 
while  its  fovcreigns  and  republics,  ftill  rude  and  un- 
poliflied,  did  not  think  the  acquifition  of  this  art 
to  be  an  affair  of  any  importance.  'Tis  thus  a  field 
which  is  left  unmanured  clofe  to  a  foreft,  is  fown 
of  itfelf,  and  becomes  quickly  a  copfe,  when  the  foili^ 
is  fit  for  the  bearing  of  trees. 

The  Englifh  thefe  two  centuries  pafl:  have  been 
as  fond  of  painting  as  any  other  nation  ;  except  the 
Italians ;  infomuch  that  foreign  painters,  who  have 
fettled  in  England  during  this  period^  have  gained 
three  times  more  by  their  art,  than  they  cpuld  have 
done  elfewhere.  'Tis  well  known,  what  a  value 
Henry  VIII.  had  for  pidlures,  and  with  what  mag- 
h\ficeiice  he  rccompenced  Holbein .    The  munificence 

of 
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t)f  Q.  Elizabeth  encouraged  all  forts  of  arts  during 
a  reign  of  near  fifty  years.  Charles  I,  who  lived  in 
great  fplendor  the  firft  fifteen  years  6f  his  reign,  car- 
ried his  love  for  painting  to  a  very  great  height  ; 
infomuch  that  'tis  owing  to  his  excefs  of  palTion 
for  this  art,  that  the  price  of  pidlures  is  rifen  fo 
high  in  our  days.  As  he  employed  agents  all 
over  Europe  to  make  a  colle6lion  for  him  at  any 
rate,  whilft  Philip  IV  King  of  Spain  opened 
his  treafures  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  great- 
eft  prodigality,  the  competition  of  thofe  two  mo- 
narchs  enhanced  the  price  of  eminent  performan- 
ces. Thus  the  treafures  of  the  art  became  the 
fource  of  real  treafures  in  commerce  *.  And  yet 
England  has  not  hitherto  produced  fo  much  as 
one  painter,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  artifts  of  the  firft, '  or  ;even  of  the  fecond  clafs. 
The  Englifh  climate  has  been  warm  enough  to 
produce  a  number  of  eminent  men  in  moft  fciences 
and  profeffions.  It  has  even  given  us  good  mu- 
fici^ns  and  excellent  poptSj:  but  it  has  not  favour- 
ed us  with  painters,  who  have  made  fo  great  a  fi- 
gure, as  the  philofophers,  poets,  and  other  illuftri- 
ous  worthies  of  the  Englifti  nation.  The  Englifh 
painters  of  note  may  be  all  reduced  t9  three  por- 
trait painters  ^. 

Thofe  painters  wlib  flourifhed  in  England  under 
Henry  VIII  and  Charles  I  were  foreigners,  who 
carried  into  that  iQand  ^n  art  which  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the    country  could    not    keep.     Holbein 

*  D R  Y  D  E  N ,  catalogue  of  painters, 
^  Cooper,  Dobso:^, .Riley, 

Vol.il  I  and 
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and  Lely  were  Germans  •,  and  Vandyke  a  Flem- 
ming.  Thofe  who  even  in  our  days  have  been 
efteemed  as  the  chief  painters  of  the  country, 
were  not  Engliihmcn.  Vario  was  a  Neapolitan, 
and  Kneller  a  German.  The  medals  ftruck  in 
England  in'  Cromwell's  time,  and  thofe  made 
there  under  Charles  II  and  James  II  were  te- 
ry  good  work,  but  done  by  a  ftranger :  This 
was  Roettiers  of  Antwerp,  Guibbons's  country- 
man, who  was  for  a  confiderable  time  the  prin- 
cipal fculptor  in  London. 

We  even  obferve  that  the  defign  is  generally 
bad  in  works  done  in  England  :  If  ever  they 
are  worth  admiring,  'tis  for  the  hand  and  execu- 
tion of  the  workman,  and  not  for  the  defign  of 
the  artift.  There  are  certainly  no  workmen  in  the 
world  that  have  a  greater  beauty  in  the  execution, 
or  that  know  how  to  manage  their  tools  better  than 
t  le  Englifh.  But  they  have  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  attain  to  that  tafte  in  their  defigns,  which  fome 
foreign  artifts  carried  over  with  them  to  London ; 
where  it  has  never  ftirred  out  of  their  fliops. 

^Tis  not  only  in  exceflive  cold  or  wet  countries, 
that  the  arts  cannot  flourifh  •,  there  are  even  tem- 
perate climates,  where  they  are  in  a  droopihg 
condition.  Tho'  the  Spaniards  have  had  fever^l 
magnificent  fovereigns,  who  have  been  as  much  cap- 
tivated with  the  charms  of  painting,  as  any  pope 
whatfoever  ;  yet.  this  nation,  fo  fertile  of  great  pet- 
faiages,  and  even  of  great  poets  in  verfe  and  profe, 
has  not  produced  a  painter  of  the  firfl  clafs,  and  can 
hardly  furnifh  us  with  two  of  the  fecond.  Charles  V, 

Philip 
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Philip  II,  Philip  IV,  and  Charles  II,  were  oblig- 
ed to  employ  foreign  painters  to  work  at  the  Efcu- 
rial  and  in  other  places. 

The  liberal  arts  have  never  travelled  further  than 
Europe,  unlefs  it  be  to  take  an  airing,  (if  the  expref- 
fion  be  allowed  me)  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  and  Afric. 
'Tis  obfervable,  that  the  Europeans,  and  thofe  who 
are  born  on  the  coafts  bordering  upon  Europe,  have 
always  been  fitter  than  other  people  for  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  as  well  as  political  government.  Wherefoever  the 
Europeans  have  carried  their  arms,  they  have  generally 
fubdued  the  inhabitants.  They  have  vanquifhed  them 
when  they  were  only  ten  to  thirty,   and  very  fre- 
quently when  they  have  fought  ten  againft  a  hundred. 
Without  afcending  fo  high  as  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  Romans,  let  us  only  recal  to  mind  with  what 
eafe  a  handful  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  the 
help  of  their  induftry   and  the  arms  they  carried 
with  them  from  Europe,  fubdued  the  two  Indies. 
To  alledge  that  the  Indians  would  not  have  been  fo 
eafily  conquered,  if  they  had  been  matters  of  the  fame 
military  machines,  the  fame  arms  and  difcipline  as 
their  conquerors,  proves  the  fuperiority  of  genius  in 
the  Europeans,  who  had  invented  all  thofe  things, 
when    the   Afiatics  and  Americans  had  made    no 
fuch  difcovery,  tho'   they  had  been  continually   at 
tyar  with  one  another.     If  it  be  true  that  chance 
-l^^ught  the  Chinefe  fooner  than  us  the  ufe  of  gun- 
powder and   printing,   we  have  carried   both  thefe 
arts,  as  foon  as  we  difcovered  them,  to  fuch  a  de- 
:gree  of  perfedion,  that  we  are  capable  now  of  giv- 
%ig    leffons  to  the  Chinefe.      Our   mifTionaries   at 
prefent   have  the  direction   of  the  cafting  of  their 
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cannon,  and  we  have  taught  them  the  prafblce  oF 
printing  with  feparate  types.  Every  body  knows, 
that  the  Chinefe  ufed  to  prim  at  that  time  with 
copper-plates,  which,  could  be  of  fervice  only 
in  the  printing  of  one  thing-,  whereas  the  fepa- 
rate types,  without  mentioning  feveral  other  con- 
veniences which  they  afford  to  printers^  have  like- 
wife  that  of  being  of  ufe  in  the  imprefTion  of  dif- 
ferent fheets.  We  print  Virgil's  i^neid  with  the 
fanie  types,  that  were  ufed  in  printing  the  new 
Teflament.  When  the  Europeans  firil  entered  China, 
the  ailronomers  of  that  country,  who  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  paid  for  many  ages,  were  incapable  of 
foretelling  an  eclipfe  with  any  exactnefs.  'Tis  now 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  fmce  the  European 
aftronomers  have  been  mod  accurate  in  this  kind  of 
prediction. 

The  arts  feem  even  to  fuffer,  when  they  are  kept 
at  too  great  a  diftance  from  Europe.  Tho'  the  -^- 
gyptians  were  the  firft  inventors  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  they  have  not  had  fo  great  a  fhare  as  the 
Greeks  and  Italians,  in  the  glory  of  thcfe  arts. 
The  fculpturcs  which  are  agreed  to  have  been  done 
by  the  /Egyptians,  that,  is,  thofe  which  are  feen  on 
the  ancient  buildings  of  JEgypt,  as  their  obelilks 
and  mummies,  are  nothing  to  compare  to  fuch  as 
were  executed  in  Greece  and  Italy.  If  we  happen  to 
meet  with  a  fphinx  of  furprizing  beauty,  'tis  pro- 
bably the  work  -of  fome  Greek  fculptor,  who  divert- 
ed himfelf  witii  making  -Egyptian  figures,  as  our 
painters  take  a  pleafure  fometimes  in  imitating  the 
figures  of  the  baflb- relievos,  and  the  pidtures  of 
the  Indies  and  China.    Have  we  not  had  ardfts  our- 
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felves,  who  have  diverted  themfelves  with  making 
fphinxcs  ?  There  are  feveral  fuch  in  the  gardens  of 
Vcrfailles,  which  are  original  pieces  done  by  our  mc- 
dern  fculptors.  PJiny  does  not  extol  in  his  work 
any  one  mafter-piece  in  painting  and  fculpture  done 
by  an  ^Egyptian,  tho*  he  gives  us  fuch  a  long  lift 
of  the  performances  of  famous  artifts.  We  even 
find  *  that  Greek  fculptors  ufed  to  travel  to  ^^gypt 
for  work.  To  return  to  Pliny's  filence,  it  is  obfer- 
vable  that  this  author  lived  at  a  time,  when  the  2E- 
gyptian  works  were  ftill  extant.  Petronius  writes, 
that  there  were  none  but  bad  painters  trained  up  in 
^gypt.  He  obferves  likewife  that  the  ^Egyptians 
had  done  a  vaft  deal  of  prejudice  to  this  art,  by  in- 
venting rules  proper  for  rendering  its  apprenticelliip 
lefs  tedious,  and  the  pradlice  lefs  laborious. 

'Tis  now  thirty  years  ago  fmce  Sir  John  Chardin 
has  given  us  the  defigns  of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis. 
We  may  fee  by  thefe  that  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
notwithftanding  their  immenfe  opulence  fo  much 
bbafted  of  in  ancient  hiftory,  had  but  very  indiffe- 
rent workmen.  Probably,  the  Greek  artifts  were 
not  fo  ready  to  go  and  feek  their  fortunes  in  the 
Perfian  fervicc  as  the  Greek  foldiers.  Be  that  as 
ii  will,  one  is  not  at  all  furprized,  after  having  (ttn- 
thofe  defigns,  that  Alexander  fet  fire  to  a  palace, 
whofe  ornament  and  furniture  appeared  coarfe  and 
indifferent  to  him,  in  comparifon  to  what  he  had 
feen  in  Greece.  The  Perfians  under  Darius  were 
what  thofe  that  inhabit  the  fame  country  are  at 
prefent,  that  is,  extremfe  patient  and  able  w^ork- 
men,  with  refped  to  their  manual  labor,  but  void 
a  DiQPORUs  SicuLus,  book  I. 
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of  "genius  to  invent,  and  of  talents  to  imitate  the 
moft  ingaging  beauties  of  nature. 

Europe  is  over-ftocked  with  fluffs,  china-ware, 
and  other  curiofities  of  China,  and  the  eaftem  parts 
of  Afia.  Nothing  can  be  lefs  pifturefque  than  the 
tafte  of  the  defign  and  coloring,  which  prevails  in 
thefe  works.  There  have  been  feveral  tranflations 
publiflied  of  the  poetic  compofitions  of  the  eaftern 
nations.  When  we  find  a  ftroke  in  its  proper  place, 
or  a  probable  adventure,  we  admire  it ;  and  this  i^ 
as  much  as  we  can  fay  of  them.  Wherefore  all  thefe 
tranflations,  which  feldom  go  thro'  a  fecond  edition, 
have  only  a  tranfient  vogue,  for  which  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  foreign  air  of  the  original,  and  to  the 
inconfiderate  fondnefs  which  numbers  of  people  have 
for  fingular  things.  The  fame  curiofity  which  fets 
people  a  running  after  the  countrymen  of  the  authors 
of  thofe  writings,  when  they  appear  in  France  dref-? 
fed  after  their  own  country  fafhion,  makes  us  defi- 
rous  at  firft  of  reading  thefe  tranflations. 

If  there  had  been  any  poets  of  equal  merit  with 
Homer  among  the  Brachmans  and  ancient  Perfians, 
the  Greeks  who  travelled  to  inrich  their  libraries,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  people  in  our  days  crofs  the  feas 
in  order  to  fill  their  magazines,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  rendered  then!  into  their  language. 
One  of  their  princes  would  have  ordered  a  Greek 
tranflation  of  them,  as  one  of  the  Ptolemies  is  faid 
to  have  had  the  Bible  done  into  that  tongue,  tho* 
this  prince  had  no  notion  of  the  Divine  infpiration 
of  its  penmen. 

When  the  Spaniards  difcovered  the  continent  of 
America,  they  found  two  empires  that  had  flourifhed 
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for  feveral  years,  thofe  of  Peru  and  Mexico  :  and  the 
art  of  painting  had  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time 
in  thofe  empires.  The  people  endowed  with  an  in- 
credible patience  and  flight  of  hand,  had  even  creat- 
ed the  art  of  making  a  kind  of  Mofaic  with  the 
feathers  of  birds.  'Tis  aftonifhing  that  human  hands 
could  have  fufficient  dexterity  to  range  and  reduce 
into  the  form  of  colored  figures,  fo  many  different 
filaments.  But  as  thcfe  people  had  no  genius,  they 
w^re,  in  fpite  of  all  their  dexterity,  very  coarfe  ar- 
tifls.  They  underftood  neither  the  moft  fimple  rules 
of  defign,  nor  the  firfl  principles  of  compofition,  per- 
fpeftive,  or  chiaro-fcuro.  They  did  not  fo  much 
as  know  how  to  paint  with  minerals  and  other 
natural  colors  which  come  to  us  from  their  coun- 
try. They  have  feen  fince  that  timq  fome  of  the 
beft  pi6tures  of  Italy,  a  vaft  number  of  which  have 
been  fent  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  Wefl- Indies. 
Their  new  matters  have  likewife  fhewn  them  how 
to  make  ufe  of  their  pencil  and  colors,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  render  them  fkilful  painters.  The 
Indians,  who  have  been  fo  docile  in  other  arts, 
which  they  have  learnt  of  the  Spaniards,  as  to  be- 
come better  mafons,  for  inflance,  than  their  mailers, 
have  found  nothing  in  the  European  pidures  with- 
in their  reach,  except  the  vivacity  of  the  colors. 
This  they  have  not  only  imitated  with  fuccefs, 
but  have  even  furpalTed  their  originals,  by  what  I 
have  heard  from  thofe  who  have  feen  feveral  cupolas 
painted  in  Mexico  by  Indian  artifls. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  fo  curious  in  their  own 
country  paintings,  have  little  or  no  tafte  for  the  Eu- 
ropean pidlures^  in  which  we  fee  (fay  they)  too  many 
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blaek  fpots  ;  for  'tis  thus  they  call  our  fhades.  After 
refleding  on  what  has  been  hitherto  alledged,  and  bri 
icveral  other  things  which  are  generally  known,  and 
are  fufficient  to  prove  my  propofition,  I  cannot  help 
being  of  Fontenelle's  opinion,  who  fpeaking  of  the 
knowledge  and  turn  oif  mind  of  the  eaftern  people, 
fays  ;  ^  I  am  really  inclined  every  day  more  and  more 
to  believe^  that  there  is  a  certain  genius ^  which  has  yet 
travelled  but  a  very  little  way  out  of  Europe, 

As  there  are  countries,  in  which  moral  caufes 
have  never  been  produ61:ive  of  great  painters  or 
poets  ;  fo  there  are  times  wherein  moral  caufes 
are  unable  to  form  eminent  artifts,  even  in  thofe 
countries,  which  at  other  times  produce  them  with 
the  greatefk  eafe,  and,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly. 
One  would  imagine,  that  capricious  nature  brings 
forth  thefe  great  artifts,  only  juft  when  her  fancy 
pleafes. 

Before  Julius  II  there  had  been  feveral  popes  in 
Italy,  who  diftinguilhed  themfelvcs  by  their  libera- 
lity towards  painters  and  men  of  letters,  but  could 
never  with  all  their  magnificence  give  wings  t^^'Ht^ 
tifts,  fo  as  to  mak*e  them  reach  to  that  pitch  of  per* 
fe^lioh,  to  which  fuch  numbers  of  their  profeffion  at- 
tained under  the  pontificate  of  this  pope.  Laurence 
of  Medicis  diftributed  for  a  long  time  thofe  royal 
bounties  at  Florence,  which  induced  people  to  give 
him  the  firname  of  Magnificent  -,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  liberalities  were  beftowed  with  difcre- 
tion  on  all  forts  of  real  merit.  The  Bentivoglios 
did  the  fame  thing  at  Bologna,  and  the  princes  of 

*  Plurality  of  Worlds.     Sixth  ewning, 
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the  houfe  of  Efte  at  Ferrara.  The  Vifcontis  and 
the  Sforzas  were  encouragers  of  the  polite  arts  ^c 
Milan.  And  yet  no  body  appeared  in  thofe  times, 
whofe  works  could  be  compared  to  fuch  as  were 
afterwards  produced,  upon  the  rcftoration  of  polite 
arts  and  learning.  It  feems  as  if  men  eminent  ir; 
all  kind  of  merit,  who,  purfuant  to  one's  common 
way  of  thinking,  ought  to  have  been  diftributed  in-» 
to  ieveral  ages,  all  waited  for  the  pontificate  of  Ju-r 
lius  II  to  make  their  appearance, 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  a  while  to  what  pafTed 
in  France,  with  regard  to  poetry  and  painting.  Did 
the  moral  caufes  wait,  'till  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun, 
Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  and  Racine  had  fhewn  them- 
felves ;  before  they  would  encourage  painting  and 
poetry  ?  Can  it  be  faid,  that  the  effeds  have  been 
itQa  to  proceed  fo  quickly  in  our  country  from  the 
action  of  moral  caufes,  that  we  muft  attribute  there- 
to the  furprizing  fuccefs  of  eminent  ar tills.  Before 
Francis  I  we  have  had  princes  who  have  been  very 
liberal  to  men  of  merjt,  without  having  been  able, 
notwithftanding  all  their  largefles,  of  having  the  ho- 
nor of  producing  a  French  painter  or  poet,  whofe 
works  could  have  been  put  any  ways  in  competition 
in  future  times,  with  thofe  which  appeared  under 
Lewis  XIII  and  Lewis  XIV,  There  are  fcarce  any 
fragments  remaining  of  thofe  times  either  in  verfe 
OF  profe,  that  we  can  read  with  any  pleafure. 
The  chancellor  de  I'Hopital  fays  in  his  harangue, 
which  he  pronounced  before  the  dates  of  the  king- 
dom alTembled  ^t  Orleans  ;  ^  nat  good  King  Lewis 
XII  ufed  to  take  ^  pkafure  in  hearing  the  farces  and 
»  In  1561. 
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comedies^  even  thofe  which  were  written  with  thegreatefi 
liberty^  hecaufehe  faid  he  learnt  Jeveral things  that  were 
done  in  his  kingdom y  which  would  have ,  otherwife  ef- 
caped  his  knowledge.  Of  all  thofe  fj^rces  compofed 
under  Lewis  XII  or  before,  that  of  Patelin  is  the 
only  one  that  is  preferved  in  our  cabinets. 

The  great  king  Francis  was  one  of  the  moft 
zealous  protedors,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  could 
ever  boaft  of.  Every  body  knows  what  favor,  or 
to  fpeak  more  exadlly,  what  friendfhip  he  ftiewed  to 
Roux,  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
(who  died  in  his  arms)  as  likewife  to  every  one  that 
was  illuftrious  for  talent  or  merit. 

With  what  profufion  did  not  he  pay  for  the  pifturcs 
he  had  ordered  to  be  made  by  Raphael  ?  His  liberali- 
ty and  kind  reception  drew  numbers  of  painters  [into 
France  ;  but  tho'  his  bounties  were  bellowed  conti- 
nually on  the  profeffors  of  this  art  during  a  reign  of 
thirty  three  years,  they  could  never  form  an  eminent 
painter  amongft  his  own  fubje6i:s.  Thofe  painters 
who  fettled  at  that  time  in  France,  died  without 
eleves,  fuch  at  leaft  as  were  worthy  of  them  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  animals  tranfported  into  a  very  diffe- 
rent climate,  die  without  leaving  any  of  the  fame 
breed  behind  them. 

This  generous  prince  was  no  lefs  fond  of  poetry 
than  painting,  and  he  ufed  even  to  write  verfes  fome- 
times  himfelf.  His  fifter  Margarite  of  Valois,  the 
firft  of  the  two  queens  of  Navarre  that  bore  that 
name,  ufed  likewife  to  compofe  verfes.  We  have 
an  in  tire  volume  of  her  poems,  under  the  name  of 
Marguerites  Francoifes^  or  the  French  pearls.  This 
reign  produced  therefore  a  greac  quantity  of  poems  5 
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but  thofe  of  Clement  Marot  and  St  Gelais,  are  the 
only  ones  almoft  that  are  read  in  our  days.  The 
reft  ferve  for  ornament  to  thofe  libraries,  in 
which  fcarce  books  are  as  much  intitled  to  have  a 
place  as  good  ones.  As  the  changes  which  have 
happened  in  our  language  do  not  hinder  us  from 
taking  a  pleafure  ftill  in  reading  thofe  fragments 
that  Marot  compofed  within  the  fphere  of  his 
genius,  which  was  not  fuited  for  great  works  ;  fo 
they  would  not  make  us  difrelifli  the  works  of  his 
cotemporaries,  were  they  interfperfed  with  the 
fame  beauties  as  thofe  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
poets  who  flouriflied  under  Lewis  XIV. 

Henry  II  and  Diana  of  Valentinois  were  very 
fond  of  the  Mufes.  Charles  IX  refpeded  them  fo 
far  as  to  facrifice,  as  it  were,  his  perfon  to  them ; 
and  the  verfes  which  he  compofed  for  Ronfard,  are 
ecjual  to  the  very  beft  that  were  written  by  that  il~ 
luftrious  poet. 

Ta  lyre  qUti  ravit  par  de  Ji  doui^  accords 
Te  donne  les  effrits  dont  je  n'ai  que  le  corps, 
Le  maitre  elk  fen  rend^  £s?  te  fcait  introduircy 
Ou  le  plus  fier  tyran  ne  pent  avoir  d^  empire. 

ny  lyrCy  which  charms  us  with  its  tuneful  firings^ 
Subdues  thofe  fouls  that  fcorn  to  yield  to  kings ^ 
Extends  thy  fway  and  captivating  hand^ 
Where  the  fierce  tyrant  can  have  no  command. 

This  prince  made  the  famous  James  Amiot,  fon  to . 
a  butcher  of  Melun,  great  Almoner  of  France, 
Every  body  knows  the  exceflive  profufion  of  Henry 
III  towards  the  French  Pleiades,  or  the  fociety  of 
the  feven  brigheft  ftars  of  the  French  poetry  under 
•  I  "  his 
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his  reign.  He  did  not  pradife  xsyw^x- 1  them  the 
abbve-mcntioned  maxim  of  his  brother  Charles  IX 
relating  to  the  fubfiftcnce  proper  to  h-  given  to 
poets.  All  the  great  wits  who  lived  under  Henry  III, 
and  even  thofe  who  frequently  abufed  their  talents 
to  preach  and  write  againft  him,  had  a  fhare  in 
his  prodigality.  At  the  time  here  mentioned,  po- 
ets and  men  of  letters  were  admitted  to  a  kind  of 
familiarity  with  our  kings.  They  approached  them 
with  as  much  privacy,  and  were  as  well  received  as 
the  greateft  lords  of  the  court.  And  yet  all  thefc 
favors  and  honors  were  infufHcient  to  carry  even  fo 
much  as  one  poet,  during  that  period,  to  the  top  of 
Parnaffus.  'Tis  furprifing  that  fo  much  encourage- 
ment produced  fo  little  fruit  in  a  country,  where  one 
kind  look  from  the  fovereign  is  able  to  fend  twenty 
pcrfons  of  diftindion  to  dare  certain  death  at  a 
breach  with  the  greateft  intrepidity. 

'Tis  natural  for  a  court  to  be  paflionately  fond 
of  every  thing  that  is  agreable  to  the  inclination  and 
tafte  of  its  mafter  •,  and  the  court  of  France  has 
conftantly  excelled  all  others  in  this  refpedt.  Where- 
fore I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  was  thro' 
the  fault  of  moral  caufes,  that  there  was  not  aMoliere 
or  a  Corneille  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Valois.  Were  not  Terence,  Plautus,  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  the  other  great  authors  of  antiquity,  who  con- 
tributed fo  greatly  to  form  the  poets  of  the  feven- 
tecnth  century,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  wits 
of  the  courts  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  III  ?  Is  it 
becaufe  Ronfa'rd  and  his  cotemporarics  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  learned  tongues,  they  compofed  works, 
whofe  tafte  has  fo  little  a  refemblanee  with  that  of 
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the  better  fort  of  .the  Greek  and  Roman  writings  ? 
No^  fo  far  from  that,  their  greateft  defe6l  is  to  have 
imitated  them  in  too  fervile  a  manner,  arid  to  have 
attempted  to  fpcak  Greek  and  Latin  with  French 
words. 

Our  late  king  made  feveral  as  judicious  and  mag- 
nificent foundations,  as  could  have  been  eflablifhed  by 
the  Remans,  in  favor  of  thofe  arts  which  depend  on 
the  defign.  In  order. to  give  young  people,  that  were 
born  with  a  genius  for  painting,  all  imaginable  con- 
veniency  and  eafe  for  improving  their  talents,  he 
founded  an  academy  for  them  at  Rome.  This  was 
giving  them  a  kind  of  fettlement  in  the  country 
of  the  polite  arts.  Thofe  elcves  that  fhew  any  glim* 
mering  of  genius,  arc  maintained  there  long  enough 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  their  profeflion. 
Thus  refpedl  and  recompcnce  wait  for  the  able  ar- 
tift,  and  even  fometimcs,  as  we  ourfelves  have 
feen,  precede  their  merit.  And  yet  fifty  years 
care  and  expence  has  fcarce  produced  three  or  four 
painters,  whofe  works  have  the  true  (lamp  of  im- 
mortality. 

'Tis  alfo  obfervable,  that  thofe  three  French  pain- 
ters, who  were  fo  great. an  honor  to  our  nation  un- 
der the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  were  no  ways  indebted 
to  thefe  foundations,  having  been  quite  formed  in 
their  art  before  thefe  ftttlements  were  made.  In 
the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  fixty  one,  that  is,  the 
year  in  which  Lewis  XIV  took  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment into  his  own  hands,  and  in  which  his  Age 
began,  Pouflin  was  feventy  years  old,  and  Le  Sueur  was 
dead.  Le  Brun  was  then  forty,  and  if  the  magni- 
ficence 
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ficence  of  the  fovereign  excited  him  to  work,  it  was 
not  that  however  which  rendered  him  capable  of  ex- 
celling. In  fine,  Nature,  whom  this  great  prince 
obliged  fo  often  to  bend  under  his  will,  refufed  obfti- 
nately  to  obey  him  in  this  article.  She  would  not 
produce  under  his  reign  fuch  a  number  of  able  pain- 
ters as  fhe  brought  forth  of  her  own  accord  under 
Leo  X.  As  the  phyfical  caufes  denied  their  concur- 
rence here  with  the  moral  ones,  the  whole  power  of 
this  prince  could  never  raife  fuch  a  fchool  in  France, 
as  thofe  that  were  formed  of  a  fudden  at  other  times, 
at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Bologna. 

The  immenfe  expences  of  Lewis  XIV  had  no 
other  fucccfs,  but  that  of  forming  a  large  number  of 
excellent  fculptors.  As  a  perfon  that  knows  how  to 
make  handfome  ftatues  is  a  good  fculptor  ;  and  as  it 
is  not  neceflary  in  order  to  merit  this  title,  to  have 
publifhed  fome  of  thofe  great  works  which  we  have 
Ipoken  of  in  the  firft  part  of  our  reflexions ;  we 
may  venture  to  fay,  that  fculpture  does  not  demand 
fo^much  genius  as  painting,  A  fovereign  that  can- 
not raife  a  certain  number  of  young  people,  who  by- 
means  of  fuch  helps  as  he  fupplies  them  with,  are 
capable  of  becoming  fo  many  Raphaels  or  Carac- 
cios,  may  find  a  great  many  who  by  his  encourage- 
ment are  able  to  attain  to  a  great  perfedbion  in 
fculpture.  The  fchool  which  has  not  been  eredted  at 
a  time,  wherein  the  phyfical  caufes  concur  with  the 
moral  ones,  produces  therefore  men  eminent  in 
fculpture  and  ingraving,  inftead  of  giving  birth 
to  painters  of  the  firft  order.  This  is  exadly  what 
Jias  happened  in  France,    Since  the  reftoration  of 

arts. 
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arts,  there  have  been  no  where  fo  many  excellent 
fculptors  and  good  ingravers  of  all  forts,  as  in  this 
kingdom  under  the  reign  of  the  late  king. 

The  Italians,  of  whom  we  firft  learnt  the  art  of 
fculpture,  have  been  obliged  thefe  many  years  to  em- 
ploy our  artifts.  Puget,  a  fculptor  from  Marfcilles  •, 
was  preferred  to  feveral  Italian  workmen,  to  carve 
two  of  the  four  ftatues  defigned  for  adorning  the 
niches  of  the  pilafters,  which  fupport  the  dome  of 
the  magnificent  church  of  St  Mary  of  Carignano  at 
Genoa.  ' Twas  he  alfo  that  made  the  ftatues  of  St  Se* 
baftian  and  St  Alexander  Sauli.  I  am  not  inclinable  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  Domenico  Guidi  who  made 
that  of  St  John,  nor  the  other  artift  who  carved  the 
figure  of  St  Bartholomew  jbut  the  Genoefe  themfelves 
regret  at  prefent  that  Puget  did  not  carve  the  four 
ftatues.  When  the  Jefuits  at  Rome  ereded,  about 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  the  altar  of  St  Ignatius  in 
the  church  called  by  the  name  of  Jefus,  they  pub- 
liflied  their  intention  of  giving  the  execution  of  the 
two  groups  of  five  figures  of  white  marble,  which 
were  to  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  this  fumptuous 
monument,  to  whofoever  ftiould  produce  the  beft 
model.  The  moft  able  fculptors  that  were  then  in 
Italy  prefcnted  each  his  model,  and  thefe  having  been 
expofed  to  public  view,  it  was  decided  by  general 
confent,  that  the  model  of  Theodon,  who  was  then 
fculptor  of  the  fabric  of  St  Peter,  and  that  of  Le 
Gros,  both  Frenchmen,  deferved  the  preference. 
They  niade  therefore  thofe  two  groups,  which  are 
ranked  at  prefent  among  the  mafter-pieces  of  mO" 
dern  Rome,  The  brazen  baluftrade  inclofing  this  al- 

■  Deceafed  at  Marfeilles  1695,  aged  72. 

tar. 
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.  Car,  and  compofed  of  angels  fporting  among  row^ 

of  vines  interwoven  with  ears  of  corn,   is  likewifc 

the  work  of  a  French  fculptor.     The  five  beft  in- 

gravers  in  brafs  we  have  ever  feen,  were  Frenchmen 

cither  by  birth  or  education  ;   and  the  fame  may  be 

>  faid  of  ingravers  in  other  metals.     The  goldfmith's 

trade,   whether  in  large  or  fmali  work,  as   well  as 

all  thofe  arts  whofe  value  is  raifed  by  the   defign, 

are  more  perfe6t  in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 

Ji&t  as  painting  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  moral 

^ocaufes,  as  the   above-mentioned   arts,  the  progrefs 

•  thereof  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  afliftances 

^\t  has  received  within  thefe  fourfcore  years* 

Second  Reflection^  . 

^ithat  the  arts  attain  to  their  higheft  degree  of  eleva- 

^<'^  tion  by  a  fudden  pfogrefs^  and  that  the  effects  of 

^oral  caufes  cannot  carry  them   to  that  point  of 

perfe5fiony  to  which  they  feim  to  have  fpontaneoufly 

^ufrrrr^HUS  I  have  given  my  firft  reafon  for  af- 

'^■"  jL      firming,  that  men  are  not  born  with  fo  much 

'genius  in  one  country  as  in  another,  and  that  even 

in  the  fame  country  there  are  certain  periods,   in 

which  people  have  not  fo  much  genius  as  at  other 

times.     My  fecond  reafon  feems  to   me  as  flrong 

.  as  the  firft.    .  This  is,    that    there   are  particular 

.^twnesi -in  which  men  attain  in  very  few  years  to  a 

-furprizing  pitch  of  perfedion  in  thofe  very  arts  and 

"profeinons,  which  they  cultivated  almoll:  ineffedually 

before  for  a  long  fucceiTion  of  ages.     This  prodigy 

comes  to  pafs  without  any  new  intervention  of  the 

moral 
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moyai  caufes,  to  which  fo  miraculous  a  progrefs 
can  be  attributed.  On  the  contrary,  arts  and 
fciences  decline,  when  moral  caufes  redouble  their 
efforts  to  fupport  them  in  that  point  of  elevation, 
to  which  they  feem  to  have  been  raifed  by  a  fecret 
influence. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  of  what  kind  of  proofs 
I  am  going  to  alledge,  in  order  to  fhew  that  the 
progrefs  of  the  polite  arts  was  extremely  rapid,  and 
that  thefe  arts  breaking  thro'  the  bounds  of  a  long 
fpace  of  time,  leaped  of  a  fudden  from  their  dawn 
to  their  noon  of  perftdion.  Painting  was  revived 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Cimabue's^  pencil.  There  were  feveral  painters  who 
acquired  fome  reputation  in  the  two  following  cen- 
turies, but  none  of  them  attained  to  any  eminent 
degree  of  perfedlion.  The  works  of  thofe  painters, 
fo  much  cried  up  in  their  own  times,  have  had  the 
fame  face  in  Italy,  as  Ronfard's  poems  in  France, 
that  is,  of  not  being  any  longer  inquired  for. 

In   1480  painting  was  yet  a   rude  and  imperfedb 
art,  notwithftanding  it  had  been  conftantly  cultivated 
during  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years.     They  ufed 
to  draw  nature  at  that  time  with  a  very  fcrupulous 
exadtncfs,  but  without  giving  her  a  grand    or  no- 
ble  air.       The  heads  were  finillied  with  fo  much 
care,  that  one    might   tell   the  very  hairs  of  their 
heads  and  beards  •,    the  draperjes  were  of  the  moft 
glittering  colors  and  heightened  with  gold  :  In  fine, 
the  artift's  hand   had  acquired  fome  eafe  and  dexte- 
rity, but  without  the  Jealt  fire,  or   fpark   of  genius. 
No  body  had  as  yet  bit  upon  the  beauties  that  ace 
*  born  in  1 240. 

Vol.  II.  I^  drawa 
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drawn  from  the  naked  of  bodies  reprerented  in. ac- 
tion. There  had  been  no  difcovery  yet  made  in 
the  chiaro-fcuroj  nor  in  the  aerial  perfpedtive,  no 
more  than  in  the  elegance  of  the  contours,  or  in  the 
fine  air  of  the  draperies.  Thofe  painters  knew  how  ■ 
to  range  the  figures  of  a  pidure,  but  without 
being  able  to  difpofe  them  purfuant  to  the  prefent 
rules  of  pi(5i:urefque  compofition.  Before  Raphael 
and  his  cotemporaries,  the  martyrdom  of  a  faint 
feemed  not  to  move  any  of  the  fpedators.  The 
afTiilants,  whom  the  painter  introduced  into  this  tra- 
gic action,  were  only  to  fill  up  that  fpace  in  the 
canvafs  which  the  faint  and  the  cxecu doners  left 
empty. 

.,   Towards  the  clgfe  of  .the  fifteenth  century,  paint- 
■ing,  which  had  hitherto  walked  withfo  flow  a  pace 
towards  its^perfedion,    that  its  progrefs  was   almoft 
imperceptible,  ., advanced  all  of  a   fudden   with  gi- 
gantic  ftrides.  V  A   kind  of  Gothic  painting  com- 
inenced  the  ornaments  of  feveral  edihces,  whofe  laft 
imbellifliments  are  thp  mafter-pieces  of  Raphael  and 
iji^^/xotemporaries.      Cardinal  John  Medicis%  who 
did  not  grow  old  in  his  purple,  having  been  chofen 
pope  at  thirty  feven  years  of  age,  renewed   the  de- 
.coration  of  the.  church  of   St  Peter  of  Montorio, 
and  fet  people   to  work  at  it  a  little  after  he  had 
•  received  his  cardinal's  hat.      llie  chapels  which  are 
•on  ,the  left  hand    coming;    in,    and  were  done  the 
^rft,  .^re  imbelliflied  with  paintings  and  fculptures 
.of  a  very  indifferent  tafte,  and  fomewhat bordering 
.  upon  the  Gothic  ^    but  the  oppofite  chapels   were 
adorned  by  artifts  of  the  very  firil  clafs.       The  firfl 
^LEoX, 

as 
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as  you  come  into  the  church,  is  done  by  Fra  Seha- 
fttano  del  Piombo  :  Another  is  inriched  with  ilatues 
by  Daniel  of  Voltera  :  In  fine,  we  fee  on  the  high 
altar  the  transfiguration  by  Raphael,  a  pidure  as 
well  known  in  Europe  as  Virgil's  iEneid. 

The  fate  of  fculpture  has  been  the  very  fame  as 
that  of  painting.     One  would  have  imagined,    that 
the  eyes  of  artifts,  which  had    been  hitherto   fhut, 
had  been  opened  all  of  a  fudden  by  a  kind  of  mi- 
racle.    A  poet  would  fay,  that  every  new  perform- 
ance of  Raphael  produced  a  painter.      And  yet  the 
moral   caufes  exerted  themfelves   no   more  at  that 
time  in  favor  of  the  arts,  than  they  had  done  before, 
tho'  to  no  purpofe,  during  the  fpace  of  two  centu- 
ries.    The  antique  flatues,  and  balTo-relievo's,  which 
Raphael  and  his  cotemporaries  knew  how   to  make 
fuch  a  good  ufe  of,    were  vifible    to  their  prede- 
ceflbrs,  without  being    of  any  fervice  to  them.      If 
fome   antiques  were  difcovered,  which  their  prede- 
ceflbrs  had  not  feen,  what  a  vaft  number  muft  they 
have  beheld,  which  perifhed   before  Raphael  could 
have  fight  of   them  ?,  .  Plow  comes  it,    that   thefe 
predecelfors   did  not    rake  and   rummage   into  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  like  Raphael  and  his  cotem- 
poraries .^^  'Tis   becaufe  they  had  no  genius  :    'Tis 
becaufe    their  tafte   differed   from  that    which    we 
obferve  in   the  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  all  the  other 
works   of  fculpture    and    architedure,    which  had 
been  difcovered  and  dug  up   a   long  while  before 
Raphael, 

That  fame  prodigy  which  happened  at  Rome, 

came  to  pafs  at  the  fame  time  at  Venice,  Florence, 

and  all  the  otHer   cities  of  Italy.     Men  fprung  up 

K2  jthere. 
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there,  as  it  were,  from  under  ground,  who  immor- 
tahzed  their  memories  by  their  Ikill  in  their  profef- 
fions,  and  were  all  far  fuperior  to  the  mafters  they 
had  learnt.of  •,  men  without  predecefibrs  to  imitate, 
and  elcves  of  their  owii  genius.  Venice  faw  it- 
i^lf  inriched  all  of  a  fudden  with  excellent  painters, 
notwithftanding  the  republic  had  not  founded 
lately  any  new  academies,  nor  propofed  new 
prizes.  Thofe  happy  influences  which  were  then 
Ihed  on  the  art  of  painting,  went  in  fearch  of 
Corregio  to  his  village,  to  raife  there  a  painter  of  a 
particular  charadler.  He  was  the  firfl  that  attempt- 
ed to  hang  figures  really  in  the  air,  and  which  form 
a  deling y  as  painters  exprefs  it.  Raphael,  in  paint- 
ing the  nuptials  of  Pfyche  on  the  vault  of  the  faloon 
of  the  little  Farnefe,  has  treated  his  fubjedt,  as  if  it 
were  done  on  a  tapellry  faflened  to  the  ceiling. 
Corregio  hung  figures  in  the  air  in  the  aflumption 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  he  drew  in  the  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Parma,  and  in  the 
afcenfion  of  Chrift  painted  in  the  cupola  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St  John  of  the  fame  city.  This  very  thing 
only  would  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  adion  of  phy- 
fical  caufes  in  the  reftoration  of  arts.  All  thofe 
fchools  that  were  formed  at  that  time,  led  by  dif- 
ferent roads  to  the  perfection  of  their  art.  Their 
manner  did  not  refemble  one  another,  tho*  they  were 
all  fo  extremely  good,  as  Cicero  fays  *  upon  a  like 
Occafion,  that  we  Jhould  have  been  vexedy  had  not 
each  fchool  pur ft^ed  its  own, 

*  Omnes  inter  fe  dijjimtles,  it  a   tamen  ut  mmmm  ^velis  ejfefui 
dijfmilcm,     Cie.de  orat.  1.  3. 

The 
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The  North  received  likewife  forae  beams  of  this 
influence.  Albert  Durer,  Holbein,  and  Luke  of 
Leyden,  were  much  better  painters  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  their  country.  There  are 
feveral  pidlures  of  Holbein  preferved  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  library  of  Bafil,  two  of  which  dempnilrate 
the  furprifing  progrefs  which  painting  male  at  that 
time.  The  firll  of  thefe  pidures,  which  by  an 
infcription  at  the  bottom  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  1516,  reprefents  a  fchool- matter  teaching  chii^ 
dren  to  read.  It  has  all  the  faults  with  which  we 
have  reproached  thofe  paintings  that  were  done  be* 
fore  Raphael's  time.  The  fecond,  which  exhibits 
the  manner  our  Saviour  was  taken  down  from  the 
crofsj  and  whofe  infcription  fhews  it  to  have  been 
done  in- 1551 5  is  in  the  right  tafte.  Holbein  had 
feen  fome  new  pi6lures,  and  had  benefited  thereby, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Raphael  improved  by  feeing 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Altar-piece 
which  reprefents  in  dght. feparate  pidures  the-  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  pafTion,  and  is  preferved  in  the 
town-houfe  of  Eafil,  mud  have  been  drawn  by 'Hoi-., 
bein  before  the  Roman  Catholic  wof (hip '  was  fup^ 
prefTcd  in  that  city/  or  the  proteftant  Religion  efta^ 
blifhed,  and  pictures  expelled  the  churches  in  1527: 
Thefe  eight  pieces  may  be  compared  with  the  belb 
performance^  of  Raphael's  eleves  for  ; the  poetry^ 
and  preferred  to  them  with  refped'  to  the  coloring. 
There  appears  even  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
chiaro-fcuro,  than  other  painters  were  mailers  of 
in  thofe  times.  We  perceive  here'  fome  marvelous 
incidents  of  light,  efpecially  in  ^  the  pidure  re- 
I^  3  -1 .    prefenting 
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prefenting  Chrift  made   prifoner   in   the  garden  of 
Olives. 

The  fame  event  happened  in  France  under  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIII  as  that  which  fell  out  in  Italy 
under  Julius  II.  A  bright  fun  was  feen  to  fhine  forth 
of  a  fudden,  which  had  been  ulliered  in  by  a  very 
weak  dawn.  Cur  poetry  rofe  up,  as  it  were,  in  an 
inflant,  and  foreign  nations,  which  had  hitherto  de- 
fpifed  it,  {t\\  fuddenly  in  love  with  it.  Peter  Cor- 
neille,  to  the  befl  of  my  remembrance,  is  the  firft 
French  profane  poet,  of  whom  a  piece  of  any  ex- 
tent has  been  rendered  into  a  foreign  language. 

We  find  fome  admirable  flanzas  in  the  works  of 
feveral  French  poets,  who  wrote  before  the  time  above 
pointed  out  as  the  epoch,  from  which  we  are  to  date 
the  fplendor  of  the  French  poetry.  Malherbe  is  ini- 
mitable in  the  number  and  cadence  of  his  verfes : 
but  as  he  had  a  better  ear  than  genius,  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  verfes  are  commendable  only  for  the 
mechanifm  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  his  words, 
for  which  he  had  a  furprizing  capacity.  They  did 
Jiot  even  require  at  that  time,  that  poems  fhould 
confifl,  as  it  were,  of  contiguous  beauties  ;  fome 
fhining  pafTages  were  fufRcient  to  recommend  a 
whole  piece.  The  poverty  of  the  other  verfes  was 
excufed,  being  confidered  as  made  only  for  connedl- 
ing  the  former,  wherefore  they  were  called,  as  we 
learn  from  abbot  dc  Marolles's  memoirs,  faffage- 
'verfes. 

There  are  fome  flanzas  in  the  works  of  Defportes 
and  De  Bertaut,  that  are  able  to  vie  with  the  very  bell 
that  have  been  wrote  fince  Corneille  -,  and  yet  thofe 
that  would  attempt  the  intire  perufal  of  the  works 

of 
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of  thofe  two  poets,  on  the  credit  of  fome  fragments 
they  might  have  heard  recited,  would  foon  be  tired 
of  their  undertaking.  The  books  now  mentioned 
refemble  thofe  chains  of  mountains,  where  we  muft 
traverfe  a  vaft  deal  of  wild  and  defert  land,  before 
we  can  meet  with  a  pleafant  cultivated  valley. 

There  had  been  a  theatre  for  about  two  hundred 
years  in  France,  when  Corneille  firft  wrote  his  Cid. 
And  yet  what  progrefs  did  our  dramatic  poetry  make 
during  that  time  ?  None  at  all.  Corneille  found  our 
ftage  almoft  as  rude  and  barbarous,  as  it  was  under 
Lewis  II.  Our  drama  made  a  greater  progrefs  from 
1635  to  1665,  and  received  far  greater  improve- 
ments during  thofe  thirty  years,  than  all  the  three 
preceding  centuries.  Rotrou  appeared  at  the  fame 
time  as  Corneille :  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Quinault 
Parted  up  foon  after.  Could  one  obferve  a  fufficient 
degree  of  perfedion  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Gar- 
nier  and  Mairet,  to  have  room  to  hope,  that  fuch 
eminent  poets  as  Corneille  and  Moliere  would  fofoon 
appear  in  our  poetic  hemifphere  ?  Who  are  the  poe- 
tic anceflors,  as  it  were,  of  La  Fontaine  ?  And  to 
mention  a  word  with  regard  to  our  painters,  were 
Freminet  and  Vouet,  who  worked  under  Lewis  XIII, 
deferving  of  the  honor  of  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decefTors  of  Pouflin,  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun  ? 

Thofe  great  men,  who  compofe  what  we  call  the 
Auguftan  age,  were  not  formed  during  the  happy 
days  of  the  reign  of  that  emperor.  Every  body 
knows,  that  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus  was  a  time  of  fire  and  fword.  Thefe  days, 
fo  happy  for  the  whole  univerfe,  do  not  commence 
their  date  till  the  battle  of  Adium,  when  the  tute^ 
K  4  lary 
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lary  genius  of  Rome  overthrew  with  one  blow,  An- 
tony, Difcord,  and  Cleopatra.  Virgil  was  forty  years 
p]d,  when  this  event  happened.  Let  us  take  notice 
of  the  following  pidure  he  draws  of  thofe  very 
times,  in  which  he  was  formed  in  his  art,  and 
which  he  fo  elegantly  defcribes  to  have  been  the 
reign  of  Mars  and  Fury. 

^ippe  lihifas  verfum  at  que  nefas^  tot  bellaferorhem^ 
*Tmn  mult  a  fcelerum  facies^  nofi  ullus  aratro 
Dignm  honor^  fquaUent  ahduEiis  arva  colonis^ 
Et  curvte  rigidum  fakes  conflantur  in  enfem. 
Hinc  movet  Euphrates^  illinc  Germania  helium  j 
Vicince  nuptis  inter  fe  legihus  urhes 
Jrma  ferunt^  [avit  toto  Mars  impius  orhe. 

ViRG.  Georg.  1.  i. 

Where  fraud  and  rapine^  right  and  wrong  confoundr 
Where  impious  arms  from  ev*ry  part  re  founds 
And  monftrous  crimes  in  evry  fhape  are  erowrCd* 
"The  peaceful  peafant  to  the  wars  is  prefi  ^ 
^he  fields  lye  fallow  in  inglorious  reft  : 
"The  plain  no  pafture  to  the  flock  affords ^ 
"The  crooked  fey  the  s  are  ftreigthened  into  fwords : 
And  there  Euphrates  her  foft  off-fpring  arms^ 
Ayid  here  the  Rhine  rebellows  with  alarms ; 
'The  neighboring  cities  range  on  fevWalJides^ 
Perfidious  Mars  long  plighted  leagues  .divides^ 
And  o'*er  the  wajled  world  in  triumph  rides, 

Dryden. 

Thofe  who  had  raifed  themfelves  to  any  particular 
degree  of  credit  or  fame,  were  more  expofed  than 
others  in  the  profcriptions,  and  during  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  firft  years  of  the    reign  of  Auguftus. 

Cicero, 


i 
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Cicero,  who  was  facrificed  in  thofe  unhappy  times 
abovementioned  by  Virgil,  died  the  vidim  of  his 
abiJities. 

Largtis  y  exundans  letho  dedif  ingenii  fons 
Ingenio  manus  eft  ^  cervix  c^fa. 

Juv.  fat.  10, 

But  both  thofe  orators  fo  much  renowjtd. 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown' d: 
*The  hand  and  head  were  never  lofi^  of  thofe 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel^  or  who  punned  in  profe. 

Dryden. 

Horace  was  five  and  thirty  years  old,  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Adlium  was  fought.  The  liberality  of  Au- 
guftus  excited  feveral  great  poets  to  write,  but  they 
were  become  eminent  already  in  their  profeflion  be- 
fore this  encouragement. 

But  that  which  is  fuiiicient  alone  to  convince  us 
that  the  moral  caufes  do  but  concur  with  another 
fecond  caufe  ftronger  than  themfelves,  to  the  fur- 
prizing  progrefs  which  arts  and  learning  make  in 
certain  ages,  is,  that  thofe  arts  and  fciences  fall  into 
a  ftate  of  decay  at  the  very  time  when  the  moral 
caufes  are  ufing  their  utmoft  efforts  to  fupport  them 
in  that  point  of  elevation  to  which  they  fpontane- 
oufiy  rofe.  Thofe  great  men,  who  formed  them- 
felves, as  it  were,  with  their  own  hands,  were  never 
able  to  train  up  either  by  their  leffons,  or  their 
examples,  eleves  of  equal  fame  and  ability  with 
themfelves.  Their  fucceflbrs,  who  had  received  in- 
ftrudlions  in  their  art  from  the  mod  eminent  maf- 
ters  •,  fucceflbrs,  who  for  this  and  feveral  other 
reafons,  ought  to  have  furpafled  their  mailers,  had 

they 
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they  been  born  with  an  equal  genius,  have  occupied 
but  not  filled  the  place  of  their  predecefTors.  The 
iirfl  fucceffors  of  thofe  great  mailers  have  been  re- 
placed by  difciples  of  a  flill  inferior  merit.  At 
length  the  genius  of  arts  and  fciences  difappears  in- 
tirely,  till  the  revolution  of  ages  comes  to  raiie  it 
out  of  its  tomb,  where  it  feems  to  bury  itfelf  for  a 
long  feries  of  time,  after  having  fhewn  itfelf  only  for 
a  few  years. 

In  that  very  fame  country,  where  nature  had  pro- 
duced fo   liberally,  and  without   any  extraordinary 
alliftance,  the  famous  painters  of  the  age  of  Leo  X  ; 
the  recompences  and  cares  of  the  academy  of  St  Luke, 
eftablifhed   by  Gregory  XII  and  by  Sixtus  Quintus, 
the  attention  of  fovereigns,  and  in  fine,  all  the  efforts 
-of  moral  caufes  have  never  been  able  to  give  a  pof- 
terity  to  thofe  great  artifls,  who  fprung,  as  it  were, 
from  their  own  loins.     The  fchools  of  Venice  and 
Florence  degenerated    in   fixty  years.      'Tis   truej 
painting    fupported    itfelf  with    fplendor   at   Rome 
during  a  greater  number  of  years  ;  for  even  towards 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century  there  were  fome  emi- 
nent mailers  in  that  city.     But  thofe  painters  were 
all  ilrangers,  fuch  as  Pouflin,  the  eleves  of  the  Ca- 
racci  who  came  to  Rome  to  difplay  the  abilities  of 
the  fchooi  of  Bologna,   and  fome  others.     As  this 
fchool  had    fiouriihed  later  than  that  of  Rome,  k 
has  alfo  furvived  the  Roman  fchool.     But,  if  the 
exprefiion  be  allowed  mc,  there  were  no  young  trees 
that  grew  up  near  thefe  great  oaks.     PouITin,  during 
thirty    years    conftant    labor    in    a   fchool  in     th^ 
very  heart  of  Rome,  formed  only  one   eleve  of  any 
fame  in  painting,  tho'  this  great  man  wa^  as  capable 
3  of 
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of  teaching  his  art,  as  any  mafter  that  ever  profefled 
it.  In  the  fame  city,  but  not  at  fame  fame  time, 
Raphael,  who  died  as  young  as  his  fcholars,  had 
formed  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  a  fchool 
of  five  or  fix  painters,  whofe  works  are  at  prefent 
a  part  of  the  glory  of  their  mafter.  In  fine  all  the 
Italian  fchools,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Venice,  Rome,  Par- 
ma, Bologna,  where  great  genius's  appeared  in  fuch 
mimbers  during  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  the  art  of 
painting,  are  grown  at  prefent  intirely  barren. 

This  decay  happened  juft  at  a  time  when  Italy 
enjoyed  the  happieft  days  it  had  feen  fince  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  thofe  conjunc- 
tures which  could  decide  the  fate  of  the  polite  arts 
(were  it  true  that  their  fate  depended  intirely  on  mo- 
ral caufes)  concurred  to  make  them  fiourifh  at  the 
very  time  they  began  to  decline.  The  wars  of  Italy 
lafted  from  the  expedition  of  our  king  Charles 
VIII  to  Naples,  'till  the  peace  concluded  at  Cam- 
bray  1529  between  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth 
and  Francis  I,  which  was  foon  followed  with  the  laft 
revolution  of  the  ftate  of  Florence.  During  the  fpace 
of  thirty  four  years,  Italy,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  the 
words  of  her  own  hiftorians,  had  been  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  barbarous  nations.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  conquered  four  or  five  times  by  difit- 
rent  princes,  and  the  ftate  of  Milan  underwent 
more  frequent  revolutions.  The  Venetians  faw  feve- 
ral  times  their  enemies  armies  from  their  turrets,  and 
Florence  was  almoft  conftantly  in  war,  either  with 
the  family  of  Medicis,  who  wanted  to  infiave  her, 
or  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  whom  they  were  dc^ 
firous  of  fubduing.     Rome  more  than  once  beheld 

hoftile 
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hoftile  or  fufpef^ed  troops  within  its  walls,  and  chls 
capital  of  polite  arts  was  plundered  by  the  arms  of 
Charles  V  with  as  much  barbarity  as  if  it  had 
been  ftormed  by  the  Turks.  And  yet  it  was  exadly 
during  thofe  thirty  four  years  that  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  made  that  progrefs  in  Italy,  which  is  confider- 
cd  in  our  days  as  a  kind  of  prodigy. 

Since  the  laft  revolution  of  the  ilate  of  Florence 
to  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Italy  was  not  interrupted  but  by  wars  on 
their  frontiers,  or  of  a  very  ftort  continuance. 
During  this  fpace  'Of  time  none -of  its  cities  were 
ranfack'd,  nor -was  tfeere  any  ^loIentTevolution  in 
the  five  principal  governrhents,'  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  Germans  and  French  made  no  more 
invafions,  except' the  expedition  of  the  duke  ^f 
Guife  to  Naples  under  Paul  the  IVth,  which  was  ra- 
ther an  inroad  than  a  war.  The  feventeenth  cen- 
tury was  a  time  of  reft  and  plenty  for  Italy  'till  it^ 
very  liaft  year. '  It  was  during '  the  time  now  niert-* 
^ned,  that  the  Venetians  amaffed  immenfe  Turns 
of  money,  and  made  their  famous  gold  chain,  to 
which  they  added  fome  new  rings  every  -year. 
Then  it  was  that  Sixtus  Quintus  put  five  millions 
of  gold  crowns  into  the  apoftolic  treafure  ;  that  the 
bank  of  Genoa  was  replenifhed  ;  that  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tufcany  heaped  up  fuch  immenfe  funis  ; 
that  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  filled  their  coffers ;  in 
Ihort,  that  all  thofe  who  governed  in  Italy,  except 
the  viceroys  of  Naples,  and  the  governors  of  Mi- 
lan, found,  after  the  ufual  and  cautionary  expences, 
a  fuperfluity  which  might  be  faved  from  the  reve- 
nue of  each  year  j  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fureft 

fympton^ 
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fymptom  of  the  flourifhing  ft'ate  of  a  government. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  during  thofe  years  of  profperity 
that  the    fchools    of  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,   and 
fuccefTively  that  of  Bologna,   grew  poor  and  barren 
of  good  artifts.      As  their  noon  of  perfedion,  if  I 
may    exprefs  myfelf  fo,    v/as  very   near  their  firft 
rifing,   fo  their  fetting  fucceeded  quickly  their  noon. 
I  am  not  willing  to  predi6t  the  decadency  of  our 
age,  notwithftanding  what   a  perfon  of  very  great 
capacity  has  wrote  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  excellent  works  which  his  age  had  pro- 
duced.    ^  IVe     muft  candidly  confefs^  that   'tis  now 
ten  years  fince  that  happy  time  is  elapfed.     Before 
M.  Boileau  died  he  faw  a  lyric  poet  take  wing,  born 
with  the  talents  of  thofe  ancient  poets,  to  whom  Vir- 
gil 'allots  an  honorable  place  in  the  Elyfian  fields, 
for  having  given  the  firft  leflbns  of  morality  to  fierce 
and  favage  man.     The  works  of  thofe  ancient  po- 
ets, which  formed  one  of  the  firft  links  of  fociety, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  fable  of  Amphion,  did  not 
contain  maxims  more  fage  than  the  odes  of  the  au- 
thor   here    mentioned,     whom   nature   feemed  to 
have  favored  with  a  genius,  only  to  adorn  morality, 
and  give  an  amiable    drefs  to  virtue.     Others,  who 
are  ftill  living,  deferve  I  ftiould  make  an  honorable 
mention  of  their  works,    but  as  Velleius  Paterculus 
fays  in  an  almoft  fimilar  cafe,   Vivorum  cenfura  diffi^ 
cilis :    'Tis  too  delicate  a  point  to  attempt  to  give 
a  judgment  of  the  living  poets. 

If  we  afcend  to  the  age  of  Auguftus,  we  fhall 
find  that  learning  .  and  arts,  efpecially  poetry,  be- 
gan to  decline,  when  every  thing  confpired  to  make 

^  M,  de  Foritenette,  dtgreffion  oh  the  ancient t  and  ntoderns* 
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them  flourifh :  They  degenerated  in  the  moft  glo- 
ridus  times  of  the  Roman  empire.  Numbers  of 
people  think  that  the  arts  and  fciences  perilhed  un- 
der the  ruins  of  that  monarchy  fubverted  and  laid 
wafte  by  the  northern  nations.  They  fuppofed  there- 
fore that  the  inundations  of  Barbarians,  attended 
with  the  intire  confufion  of  fociety  in  moll  of  thofe 
places  where  they  fettled,  deprived  the  conquered 
people  of  the  proper  conveniences,  and  even  of  the 
very  defire  to  cultivate  the  polite  arts.  The  arts, 
they  fay,  could  never  fubfift  in  a  country  whofe  ci- 
ties were  changed  into  fields,  and  their  fields  into 
c^ferts. 

Pierides  donee  Romam  6?  Tyberina  fiuenta 
Beferuere^  Italis  exptilfa  protinus  oris, 
^anti  caufa  malt  Latio  gejts  afpera  aperto    ■ 
S^epius  irrumpens:  funt  juffi  verier e  morem 
Aufonid^  vi5fi^  viSforis  vocibtis  uji, 
Cejfit  amor  mufaruni  \  artes  fiihiere  repente 
hidign^e  \  atque  opihiis  cun5li  incuhuere  parandis* 

ViDA  Poetic.  1.  I. 

^Till  from  the  Hefperian  plains  and  Tyber  chased 
From  Rome  the  banijh' d  Jifters  fled  at  lafi  ; 
Drivn  by  the  barbarous  nations^  who  from  far 
Burft  into  Latium  with  a  tide  of  war. 
Hence  a  vaft  change  of  their  old  manners  fprungy 
neflaves  were  fore' d  to  fpeak  their  mafter' s  tongue^ 
No  honors  now  were  paid  the  facred  mufe^ 
But  all  we?'e  bent  on  mercenary  views. 

Pitt. 

This  opinion  is  not  the  lefs  falfe,  for  its  being  fo 
generally  received.     Falfe  opinions  are    eftablilhed 

with 
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with  as  much  facility  in  hiftory,  as  in  philofophy. 
The  arts  and  fciences  were  already  degenerated  and 
fallen  into  a  flate  of  decay,  notwithftanding  they 
had  been  cultivated  with  care,  when  thofe  nations, 
the  fcourges  of  mankind,  quitted  the  northern 
fnows.  We  may  look  upon  the  buft  of  Caracalla 
as  the  laft  gafp  of  the  Roman  fculpture.  The  two 
triumphal  arches  ereded  in  honor  of  his  father 
Severus,  the  chapiters  of  the  columns  in  the  Sep- 
tizon,  which  were  afterwards  removed  into  different 
churches,  when  that  building  was  pulled  down,  and 
the  remaining  ftatues  which  are  known  to  have 
been  made  at  that  time,  fufficiently  demonftrate 
that  fculpture  and  architedure  began  to  decline  un- 
der that  prince  and  his  children.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  Low -relieves  of  the  largeft  of  thofe  two  tri- 
umphal arches  were  done  by  an  indifferent  hand. 
'Tis  natural  however  to  fuppofe  that  the  mofl  able 
fculptors  were  employed  about  it,  were  it  only  out 
of  a  regard  due  to  the  place  where  it  was  ereded. 
This  was  in  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  town 
at  the  further  end  of  the  Forum  Romaniimy  and,  as 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
thofe  flairs  declined  for  afcending  to  the  Capitol, 
which  was  called  the  hundred  fteps.  Now  Severus's 
rdgn  preceded  the  firft  taking  of  Rome  by  Alari- 
cus,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  •,  and  from  that 
emperor's  time  the  arts  were  continually  in  a  flate 
of  decline. 

The  monuments  that  are  extant,  of  the  fuccefTors 
of  Severus,  are  flill  a  lefs  honor  to  fculpture,  than 
the  Low-relieves  of  the  largefl  of  the  two  triumphal 
arches  er€(5ted  to  the  memory  of  that  prince. 

The 
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The  Roman  medals,  ftruck  after  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  and   that  of  Macrinus  his  fucceflbr,  who  fur- 
vived  him  but  two  years,  are  much  inferior  to  thofe 
that  were  ftruck  under  the  preceding  emperors.     Af- 
ter Gordianus  Pius  they  degenerated   in  a  more  fen- 
fible  manner,  and  under  Gallienus,  who  reigned  fifty 
years  after  Caracalla,  they  became  a  moft  wretched 
coin.     There  is  neither  tafte  nor  defign  in  their  in- 
graving,  nor  judgment  in  their  coining.     As  thofe 
medals  were  a  kind  of  coin  deftined.  to  inftrudl  pofte- 
rity  with  refped  to  the  virtues  and  great  exploits  of 
the  prince  under  whofe  reign  they  were  ftruck,  as  well 
as   to  ferve  the  ufes  of  trafEck,  'tis  highly  proba- 
ble, that  the  Romans,  who  were  as  jealous  as  any 
other  nation  of  their  honor,  employed  for  this  kind 
of  work  the  moft  able  artifts  they  could  find.    'Tis 
therefore  reafonable  to  judge  by  the  beauty  of  the 
medals,  of  theftate  of  ingraving  under  each  emperor  ; 
for  ingraving  is  an  art  which  always  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  fculpture.      The  obfervations  made  by  means 
of  medals,   are  confirmed  by  what  we    remark  in 
thofe  pieces  of  fculpture,  whofe  time  is  known,  and 
which  are  ftill  exifting.     For  inftance,  the  medals  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  who  reigned  fifty  years  after 
Gallienus,    are  very  ill  ingraved,   and   of  a  poor 
tafte  ;  and  we  find  likewife,  by  the  triumphal  arch 
ereded  to  the  memory  of  this  prince,  which  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  at  Rome,    that  under  his  reign,  and  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Barbarians  took  pofiefTion 
of  that  city,    fculpture  was  become  as  coarfe  and 
imperfe6b  an  art,  as  it  was   in  the  commencement 
of  the  firft  Punic  war. 

1  When 
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When  the    fenate  and   people    of  Rome  deter- 
mined to  ered:   this  triumphal  arch   in   honor   of 
Conftantine,  there  was  not  in   all  probabiHty  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  a  fculptor  able  to  undertake 
the  work.     Notwithftanding  the  refped   they  had 
at  Rome  for  the  memory  of  Trajan,  they  Gripped 
the  arch,  eredbed  to  that  prince,  of  its  ornaments  ; 
and    without    any    regard    to    conformity    or   fit- 
nefs,    they    employed    them   in   the   fabric  of  that 
which  they  ereded  to  Conftantine.      The  triumphal 
arches  of  the  Romans  were  not  monuments  invent- 
ed merely  by  fancy,  like  ours ;  neither  were  their 
ornaments   mere   arbitrary  imbellifliments,  directed 
only  by  the   ideas  of  the   archited.     As  we  have 
no    real    triumphs,    and     after   our   vi(5lories    we 
do    not    condud:    the    vidlor    in    a    chariot    pre- 
ceded   by  the  captives,    the   modern  fculptors   are 
confcquently  allowed,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  trophies 
and   arms  as    their  fancy  direds,  in  order  to  im- 
belli/h    their  allegorical   arches :     for   which  reafon 
the  ornaments    of  our   triumphal   arches  are  moft 
of  them  fuitable  to  any  other  building  of  that  kind. 
But  as  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans   were 
ereded  merely  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a   real 
triumph,    the    ornaments    taken    from   the   fpoils 
which  had  appeared  already  in  a  triumph,  and  were 
proper  for   decorating    the    arch    ereded    on    that 
occafion,  were  not  fit  for  imbellifhing  that   which 
they  were  to  ered:   in  memory  of  another,    efpe- 
cially    if    the    vidory  had    been    gained    over    a 
ditFcrent  people  from  thofe,  whofe  overthrow  was 
the  occafion   of  the  firfl:   triumph   and  arch.     E- 
very  body  could  diftinguifli  there  the  Dacian,  the 
"^0^-  W-  L  Parthian, 
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Parthian,  and  the  German,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  French  were  kr^own  from  the  Spaniards,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  thofe  nations  wore 
e^ch  of  them  their  pecuUar  drefs.  The  trium- 
phal arches  of  the  Romans  were  therefore  hifto- 
rical  monuments,  that  required  an  hiftorical  ve- 
rity, from  whence  they  could  not  deviate  without 
acting  contrary  to  the  rules  of  decorum. 

Neverthelefs,  Conftantine's  arch  was  imbellifhed 
with  captive  Parthians,  and  trophies  compofed  of 
their  arms  and  fpoils ;  ornaments  all  borrowed 
from  Trajan's  arch.  Trajan  had  taken  thefe  fpoils 
from  the  Parthians  \  but  Conftantine  had  not  as 
yet  been  engaged  in  any  quarrel  with  that  na- 
tion. In  fine,  the  arch  was  adorned  with  Low-re- 
lieves, in  which  all  the  world  might  then,  and  does 
at  prefent,  difcover  the  head  of  Trajan.  Nor  can 
it  be  faid,  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  expedition 
that  Trajan's  monument  was  thus  facrificed  to 
Conftantine's  arch  •,  for  as  this  could  not  be  com- 
pofed intirely  of  collected  pieces,  a  fculptor  of  that 
time  was  obliged  to  make  fome  Low-relieves,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces.  Such  are  the 
Low-relieves  which  are  feen  under  the  principal 
arch  ;  as  alfo  the  deities  that  appear  on  the  out- 
fide,  placed  on  the  mouldings  of  the  center  of 
the  two  little  arches  j  and  likewife  the  broken  Low- 
relieves,  that  are  on  the  key-flones  of  thefe  arches. 
All  this  fculpture,  whofe  parts  are  diflinguifhed  from 
one  another  upon  approaching  the  arch,  is  much  in- 
ferior to  the  better  kind  of  Gothic  ;  tho'  in  all  pro- 
bability the  mofl  eminent  fculptor  of  the  empire 
was    employed  in  the  execution  of   it.    In  fine, 

when 
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when  Conftandne  wanted  to  inibellilh  his  new  capi- 
tal, ConRantinopIe,  he  knew  of  no  better  fcheme 
than  to  tranfport  thither  fonie  of  the  fineft  monu- 
ments of  Rome.  And  yet  as  fculpture  does  not 
depend  fo  much  on  moral  caufes  as  poetry  and 
painting ;  and  as  the  phyfical  caufes  have  not  the 
fame  empire  over  it  as  over  the  other  two  arts, 
it  ought  confequently  to  have  a  flower  decUne 
than  thofe  arts  ;  nay,  even  a  flower  decline  than 
eloquence.  Befides,  we  find  by  what  Petronius  fays 
of  painting,  that  this  art  began  to  degenerate  even 
fo  early  as  the  emperor  Nero's  reign. 

To  come  now  to  poetry,  Lucan  was  fucceffor  to 
Virgil  ',  and  what  a  number  of  fteps  do  we  find 
already,  defcending  from  the  2Endd  to  the  Pharfa- 
lia  ?  Next  to  Lucan  appeared  Statius,  whofe  poetry 
is  reckoned  much  inferior  to  that  of  Lucan.  St<i- 
tius,  who  lived  under  Domitian,  left  no  fucceflbr 
behind  him :  neither  was  Horace  fucceeded  in 
the  lyric  kind  of  writing.  Juvenal  fupported  fa- 
tyre  under  the  empire  of  Adrian,  but  his  poems 
may  be  confidered  as  the  lafl:  gafp  of  the  Roman 
Mufes.  Aufonius  and  Claudian,  who  attempted  to 
revive  the  Latin  poetry,  produced  only  a  phantom 
that  refembled  it*,  their  verfes  having  neither  the 
numbers,  nor  the  force  of  thofe  that  were  written 
under  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
lender  Trajan,  is  the  laft  Roman  hiftorian,  hav- 
ing no  other  fucceflTor  but  the  abridger  of 
Trogus  Pompeius.  TKo'  the  learned  feem  to  be 
divided  with  regard  to  the  time  when  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  wrote  his  hiftory  of  Alexander,  and  tho'  he  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  later  writer  than  Tacitus, 
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it  feems  to  me  notwithilanding,  to  be  abfolutely  de- 
cided   by  a   paflagfe    of  his   book,    that  he   wrote 
about  fourfcore  years  before  Tacitus.     He  fays  *, 
in  relation  to  the  misfortunes    which  enfued    after 
the   death   of  Alexander,   when    the    Macedonians 
chofe  feveral  chiefs  inftead  of  one  :    That   Rome 
had  like  to  have   been    lately  ruined    by    a   pro- 
ject of  reiloring  the   republic.     We   diftinguifh  in 
the   magnificent    recital   he   makes  of   this    event, 
all  the  principal  circumftances  of  the  tumult  which 
happened  in  Rome,   when    the    fenate   attempted^ 
after  the  deceafe   of  Cahgula,  to  re-eftablifli  the  re- 
publican government,  and  when  their  partifans  made 
-head  againft  the  praetorian  cohorts,  who  infilled  upon 
having  an  emperor.     Quintus  Curtius  draws  fo  par- 
ticular a  defcription  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
acceflion  of  Claudius    to  the  empire,  which  calmed 
the  tumult  ;  he  gives  fuch  broad  hints  of  Claudius's 
family,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  hefitate  with   regard 
to  the  applicatioji   of  this  pafiage,  efpecially  as  the 
.  narrative  cannot  be  applied  to  the  acceflion  of  any 
'  of  the  thirty  immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Claudius.    This 
paflage   of  Quintus  Curtius  can  be  underftood  only 
with   refped    to   the   acceflion  of  Claudius  or  that 
^  of  Gordianus  Pius. 

Sixty  years  after  the  deceafe  of  Auguftus,  Quin- 
tilian  wrote  on  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of  the  Ro- 
man eloquence.  Longinus,  who  wrote  under  Gal- 
iienus,  has  given  us  a  chapter  07t  the  caufes  of  the 
degeneracy  of  fpirits^  at  >the  end  of  his  treatife  on 
the  Sublime.  There  was  only  the  art  of  oratory  left 
nt  that  time  ;  but  the^  orators  themfelves  had  difap- 

»  Quintus  Curtius,  1.  10.  feft,  9. 
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peared.  The  decadency  of  arts  and  fciences  was  bs^ 
come  already  a  fenfible  objedt  -,  and  had  made  a  fuf- 
ficient  impreflion  on  thofe  who  were  capable  of  re- 
fleding,  to  oblige  them  to  enquire  into  the  caufes 
of  this  decay.  This  obfervation  had  been  made  a 
long  time  before  the  Barbarians  had  ravaged  Italy. 

'Tisobfervablealfo,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  began 
to  decline  under  magnificent  emperors,  who  cultivated 
the  arts  themfelves.  Nero,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and, Alexander  Severus  knew  how  to  paint :  Can  it 
therefore  be  fuppofed  that  the  arts  were  difregarded  dur- 
ing their  reigns  ?  In  fine,  in  the  four  centuries  which 
elapfed  from  Julius  Caefar's  time  to  the  inundation 
of  the  Barbarians,  there  were  fucceffively  feveral 
peaceable  reigns,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  real 
and  hiftorical  golden  age.  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  one  another  immediately,  and  whofe  acceflion 
to  the  empire  was  as  tranquil  as  that  of  a  fon  who 
fucceeds  his  father,  were  all  great  and  good  princes ; 
and  their  contiguous  reigns  compofe  almoft  an  intire 
century. 

True  it  is,  that  feveral  emperors  were  tyrants  ; 
and  that  the  civil  wars,  by  which  a  great  number  of 
thofe  princes  obtained  or  loft  the  empire,  were  very 
frequent.  But  the  tyrannical  humor  of  Caligula, 
Nero,  Domitian,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Max- 
iminus,  never  difcharged  itfelf  upon  men  of  letters, 
and  much  lefs  upon  artifts.  Lucan,  the  only  man 
of  letters  of  any  note,  that  was  put  to  death  in 
thofe  times,  was  condemned  for  a  confpiracy,  and 
not  as  a  poet.  Did  the  death  of  Lucan  difcourage 
thofe,  who  were  men  of  genius,  from  writing  verfes  ? 

L  3  Sratius, 
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Statius,  Juvenal,    Martial,    and  many  others    who 
tnight  have   feen   him  die,  were  not  deterred  by  his 
death  from  writing.      The  tyrannical  fpirit  of  thofe 
emperors  was    levelled  principally  againfl  the   great 
nien  of  the  ftate.     The  ambition,    which  even  the 
cruelleft   amongft  them  had  of  being  upon   good 
term.s  with  the  people,  and  which  induced  them  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  with   the  populace,  by  enter- 
taining them  with  all  forts  of  feafts  and  fpedlacles, 
engaged  them  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  arts 
and  learning. 

As  for  the  civil  wars,  which  are  fo  much  talked 
of  in  hiftory,  the  fcenes  of  the  greateft  part  of  them 
were  out  of  Italy,  and  finifhed  in  two  campaigns. 
They  did  not  difturb  forty  years  out  of  three  hun- 
dred, which  are  computed  from  the  time  of  Augu- 
llus  to  that  of  Gallienus.  The  civil  war  of  Otho 
and  Viteliius,  and  that  between  Vitellius  and  Vefpa- 
fian,  which  did  not  laft  both  together  fo  long  as 
nine  months,  could  furely  be  never  fo  great  a  pre- 
judice to  learning  and  arts,  as  the  civil  war  between 
Pompeyand  Cselar,  as  that  alfo  of  Modena,  and  the 
other  civil  wars  which  Auguftus  waged  againft  the 
murderers  of  Casfar,  and  againft  Mark  Antony.  Ne- 
verthelefs  the  civil  commotions,  in  which  Julius 
Caefar  and  Auguftus  had  a  ihare,  were  no  obftru6tion 
to  the  progrefs  of  learning.  The  death  of  Domi- 
tian  was  the  efFtd:  of  a  plot  of  his  own  fervants, 
and  the  day  after  his  death  Nerva  entered  upon  a 
peaceable  reign.  Things  went  pretty  near  in  the 
fame  manner  at  tliQ  death  of  Commodus,  and  at 
that  of  Pertinax,  the  two  firft  emperors  that  were 
killed  and  depofed  after  Domitian.  Severus  difpof- 
^  fefTed 
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fefled  Didius  Jiilianus  without  fighting,  and  the  war 
he  waged  in  the  eaft  againft  Pefcennius  Niger,  as 
alfo  that  which  afterwards  broke  out  in  Gaul  be- 
tween him  and  Clodius  Albinus,  did  not  interrupt 
the  ftudies  of  the  learned,  nor  the  labors  of  the  Ro- 
man artifts,  no  more  than  the  fudden  revolution  that 
happened  in  Afia,  and  which  difpofTeffed  Caracalla 
to  make  room  for  Macrinus,  and  removed  the  lat- 
ter to  fubflitute  Hehogabalus.  'Tis  true,  thofe  tu-, 
multuous  revolutions  happened  fometimes  in  Rome, 
but  they  generally  ended  in  a  day  or  two,  without 
being  attended  with  thofe  accidents  which  are  apt  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences. 

Nero  was  depofed  at  Rome  without   fighting  a 
blow.     The  murder  of  Galba,  and  Otho's  accefTion^ 
to  the  throne,  was  a  morning's  work,  and  the  in- 
furredlion  cod  only  the  lives  of  a  hundred  people. 
The  Romans  flood  and  beheld  the  engagement  be- 
tween Vefpafian's  and   Vitellius's   troops,    with   as 
much  unconcernednefs  as  if  they  had  been    gazing 
at  the  combats  of  the  gladiators.      Maximinus  was 
depofed,  and  the  Gordians  of  Afric  fubftituted  in 
his  place,  with  as  much  eafe  and  tranquillity  as  if 
fentence  had  been  executed  upon   a  private  perfon. 
When  the  Gordians  died  in  Afric,  Puppianus  and 
Balbinus  fucceeded  them  without  any   difturbance, 
and  it  was  but  a  two  day's  war  which  broke  out  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  prastorian  cohorts,  when 
thefe  two  emperors  were  afiafTinated^  and  Gordianus 
Pius  fubftituted  in  their  ftead.      The  other  revoluti^ 
ons  were  very  fudden,  and  we  have  already  obferved 
that  they  happened  out  of  Rome.     In  fine,  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Romans,    under  their  firft  fifty  empe- 
L  4  rors,. 
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rors,  were  only  particular  difputes  between  the  ar- 
mies contending  which  Ihould  have  the  honor  of 
giving  a  mafter  to  the  empire.  During  thefe  broils, 
the  two  parties  took  as  much  care  of  their  refpec- 
rive  provinces,  as  our  Chriftian  princes  take,  in  thofe 
wars  in  which  they  are  but  too  often  engaged,  of 
fuch  territories  as  they  expeft  to  conquer  and  pre- 
fer ve.  There  happen  on  thcfe  occafions  a  great  many 
diforders,  but  not  fuch  as  to  bury  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  'Tis  not  every  kind  of  war  that  obftrudls 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts  \  no,  'tis  only  fuch  as  en- 
dangers private  people's  fortunes,  fuch  as  reduces 
them  from  a  (late  of  liberty  to  that  of  fervitude,  or 
deprives  them  at  leaft  of  their  property. 

Such  were  the  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  the 
Greeks,  and  fuch  thofe  between  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North  and  the  Roman  empire.  Such  alfo  are 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  in  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  run  greater  rifks,  than 
the  foldiers  are  expofed  to  in  the  common  courfe  of 
war.  Wars  of  this  fort  generally  fubvert  the  arts 
and  fciences  in  thofe  countries  which  they  lay  wafte ; 
but  regular  wars,  in  which  the  people  are  expofed  tQ 
no  other  danger  but  that  of  changing  mafter,  and 
of  belonging  to  one  prince  rather  than  to  another, 
are  not  a  neceffary  caufe  of  the  deflrudtion  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  unlefs  it  be  in  fome  town  fo  un- 
happy as  to  be  taken  by  ftorm.  The  terror  fpread 
by  fuch  wars,  can  only  retard  their  progrefs  for  a 
few  years ;  tho'  it  does  not  feem  to  produce  even 
that  effed:.  The  arts  and  fciences  (by  what  fatali- 
ty I  know  not)  never  flourifh  better  than  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  wars.  Greece  was  expofed  to  a  great 
3  mnny 
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many  fuch  commotions  in  the  learned  age  of  Philip 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  during  the  civil 
wars  which  tore  the  Roman  empire  under  Csefar  and 
Auguftus,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  made  fuch  a 
furprizing  progrefs  at  Rome.  From  the  year  1494 
to  1529,  Italy  was  continually  harafTed  by  armies 
confiding  for  the  greateft  part  of  foreign  foldiers. 
The  Spanifh  Netherlands  were  attacked  by  France  and 
Holland  at  the  time  the  fchool  of  Antwerp  flourifh- 
cd :  and  was  it  not  in  war  time  that  the  arts  and 
fciences  made  their  greateft  progrefs  in  France  ? 

It  docs  not  therefore  appear,  upon  mature  in- 
quiry, that  during  the  three  ages  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Casfar,  the  Roman  empire  was  ex- 
pofed  to  any  of  thofe  frightful  wars,  which  are  ca* 
pable  of  throwing  the  arts  and  fciences  into  a  ftate 
of  decay.  The  Barbarians  did  not  commence  to  have 
any  fixt  fettlements  in  the  empire,  nor  the  petty 
tyrants  to  rife  up  in  particular  provinces,  till  to* 
wards  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Thofe  governors  who 
made  themfelves  fovereigns,  might  have  occafioned 
the  devaftation  of  fome  countries,  by  the  wars  they 
waged  with  one  another  in  fuch  provinces,  as  had 
no  fortreffes  on  their  frontiers  by  reafon  of  their 
having  been  a  long  time  fubje6t  to  the  fame  mafter : 
Yet  thefe  devaftations  could  never  be  the  caufe  of 
that  great  decay  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  The  ca- 
pital of  a  ftate  is  always  the  feat  of  arts  in  a  con- 
nected government ;  wherefore  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that  the  able  artifts  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  always  to  be  met  with  at  Rome.  The  deva- 
ftations therefore  of  this  city  only  can  be  alledged  as 
one  of  the  gaufes  of  the  decline  of  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences. 
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ences.  NovV  Rome  was  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, and  continued  to  be  imbelliflied  with  new , 
edifices,  till  it  was  taken  by  Alaricus,  an  event 
which  did  not  happen  till  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  C^far.  The  tumults  of 
the  Praetorian  Cohorts  could  be  no  obftrudlion  to 
her  having  great  painters,  fculptors,  orators,  and 
poets,  fince  they  were  no  hindrance  to  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  indifferent  artifts.  When  the 
arts  are  cultivated  enough  to  form  a  great  number  of 
indifferent  artifls,  they  might  form  excellent  ones, 
were  not  the  workmen  deftitute  of  genius. 

Rome  is  to  this  very  day  full  of  tombs  and  fla- 
tues,  which  by  their  infcriptions  and  the  women's 
head-drcfs,  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  to  have  been 
made  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Conftan- 
tine.  As  the  Roman  ladies  ufed  to  change  their 
head-drefs  as  often  as  the  French  ladies  do  theirs, 
the  make  of  thofe  head-dreff^s  which  are  found  in 
the  iloman  monuments,  foon  inform  us  under 
what  emperor  they  were  made ;  as  we  know  by  the 
iliedals  of  the  wives  and  relations  of  the  emperors, 
at  what  time  a  particular  fafhion  prevailed.  'Tis 
thus  one  may  judge  of  the  time  in  which  the  figure 
of  a  French  lady  in  a  toWn  drefs  Was  made,  by  the 
help  of  a  collection  of  th^  feveral  modes  which  have 
obtained  in  France  within  thefe  three  hundred 
years,  fuch  as  that  publifhcd  by  Monfieur  de  Gaig- 
nieres. 

Authors  of  the  fourth  century  take  notice,  that 
there  were  more  ftatues  at  Rome  than  inhabitants ;  and 
x!aQ,  finefl:  ftatues,  whofe  remains  we  prize  fo  much 
to  this  day,  were  of  this  number.      From  Caracal- 
la's 
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h's  time  thefe  ftatues  were  never  able  to  form  any 
good  fculptors :  Their  efRcacy  and  influence  remained 
fufpended  till  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.      And  yet 
the  people  of  Rome  continued  even  in  Conflantine'S 
time  to  raife  mofl  magnificent  buildings,  and  con- 
fequently  to  employ  great  numbers    of    fculptors. 
Artifts  of  all  kinds  were  never  more  numerous  at 
Rome,  than  when  they  were  leaft  fliilful  in  their  pro- 
feflion.     How  many  fumptuous  buildings  were  erect- 
ed  by  Severus,  Caracalla,    Alexander  Severus,  and 
Gordianus  Pius  ?    One  cannot  behold  the  ruins   of 
Caracalla*s  hot  baths,  without  being  aftonilhed  at  the 
immenfe  bulk  of  this  edifice :   even  Auguftus  himfelf 
never  built  one  of  fo  great  a  fize.     There  never  was 
a  more  fumptuous  fabric,  more  loaded  with  orna- 
rhents  and   incruftations,    or    which  did   a  greater 
honor  by  its  bulk  to  a  fovereign,  than  the  hot  baths 
of  Dioclefian,  one  of  Gallienus's  fuccefTors.      The 
hall  of  this  edifice  is  now  the  Carthufian  church  at 
Rome  ;  and  one  of  the  porters  lodges  makes  another 
church,    that  of  the  begging   friars  of  St  Bernard 
at  Termini. 

Let  us  add  one  remark  to  thefe  confideratioiis. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  fculptors  made 
their  apprenticefhip  in  the  condition  of  flaves  ;  we 
may  therefore  fuppofe,  that  merchants  who  dealt  in 
flaves,  were  very  careful  in  examining,  whether 
amongft  the  children  they  brought  up  for  fale,  there 
were  not  fome  who  had  a  particular  talent  for  fculp- 
ture.  'Tis  probable  alfo,  that  when  they  found  them 
capable  of  excelling  in  this  art,  they  were  very  dili- 
gent in  giving  them  a  proper  education  for  im- 
proving their  abilities.     If  a  flave  turned  out  a  good 

artift. 
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axtift,  he  proved  a  treafure  to  his  maflcr,  whether 
he  had  a  mind  to  fell  his  perfon  or  his  works.  Now 
the  methods  which  may  be  employed  to  oblige 
a  young  flave  to  apply  himfelf  to  bufinefs,  are  much 
more  effedlual  than  thofe  which  are  ufed  to  engage 
free-born  people.  Befides,  what  a  powerful  incen- 
tive was  it  for  flaves,  to  be  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  liberty !  Thofe  mafter- pieces  whofe  veftiges  we 
fo  much  admire,  were  ftill  in  all  public  places  ;  where- 
fore we  can  impute  to  moral  caufes  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  artifts  only,  who  did  not  appear  till  after 
Ronie  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaricus. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  did 
not  fupport  themfelves  in  Greece  in  that  high  de- 
gree of  credit,  to  which  they  had  been  raifed  un- 
$er  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  fuccclibrs  of 
this  conqueror  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that  they  conti- 
nued always  to  decline,  infomuch  that  the  Greek  ar- 
tifts were  grown  as  rude  and  ignorant  under  Con- 
llantine,  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  before 
Philip.  Arts  and  learning  fell  into  a  fenfible  de- 
cay in  Greece  from  the  time  of  Perfeus  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  was  defeated  and  made  prifoner  by  Pau- 
lus  y^milius.  Painting  did  not  fupport  itfelf  fo  long, 
but  began  to  degenerate,  as  Quintilian  obferves  %  as 
early  as  the  firft  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander.  Lucian  may 
pafs  for  the  only  poet  that  appeared  after  that  time, 
tho'  he  wrote  in  profe.  Plutarch,  and  Dion  CafTius, 
who  is  nearer  to  the  latter's   time  than   merit,  are 

»  Floruit  autem  circa  Philippum  ^  ufqtie  ad  fuccefforcs  Akxan- 
M  fracifite  pidura.     Quint,  I  nil,  1.  1 1,  c.  10. 

efteemed 
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efteemed  the  beft   authors  that  wrote  fince  Greece 
was  become  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
writings   of  thofe  two  Greeks  deferve  our  refpe(5l; 
and    veneration,     being     the   works    of   judicious 
hiftorians,    who  have    tranfmitted  to  us   in   a  very 
fenfible  manner,  feveral  curious  and  important  fadls, 
which  we  have  only  from  their  relations.     Plutarch's 
books  efpecially  are  the  mod  precious  remains  we 
have  of    Greek  and   Roman  antiquity,     in  refpe^b 
to  the  details  and  fa6ts,  with  which  he  acquaints  us. 
The  fame  pretty  near  may  be  faid  of  Dion  and  He- 
rodian,  who    wrote  under  Alexander  Severus   and 
Gordianus  Pius  •,  yet  thefe  hiftorians  are  no  way  to 
be  compared  for    ftrength  and  dignity,  or  for  the 
art    of  painting   great  events,    to  Herodotus   and 
Thucydides.     We  have  already  mentioned  the  ufe 
which  may  be  made  of  medals,  to  know  the  condition 
the  arts  were  in  at  the  time  they  were  ftruck.  Now  the 
medals  which  were  ftruck  in  vaft  numbers  with   the 
emperors  heads  in  thofe  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,' in  which  the  Greek  language  obtained,  are  very 
ill  ingraved  in  comparifon  to  fuch  as  were  made  at 
Rome  at  the  fame  time  by  the  authority  of  thofe 
fenate,  whofe  mark  they  bore.     For  example,  thofe 
of  Severus  ftruck    at  Corfu,    which  are   become 
nov/  very   common  by  means  of  the  difcovery  of 
a  treafure  in  that  idand  about  fixty  years  ago,   are 
vaftly  inferior  to  the  Latin  medals  of  this  fame  em- 
peror, which  were  ftruck  at  Rome  :     Neverthelefs 
the  CorfiT  medals  are  ingraved  the  very  beft  of  any 
that  were  ftruck  in  Greece.  Thus  our  general  rule  fcarce 
admits  of  any  exception. 

Greece 
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Greece  notwithftanding,  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander till  its  fubjedion  to  the  Romans,  was  expofed 
to  none  of  thofe  calamitous  wars,  which  are  capable 
of  throwing  the  arts  and  fciences  into  obhvion.  The 
tumult  occafioned  by  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  in- 
to Greece  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  was  of  no  long  continuance.  But  were 
we  even  to  grant,  that  the  arts  and  fciences 
fufFered  by  the  wars  which  broke  out  between 
the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  and  by  thofe  which 
the  Romans  carried  on  againft  two  kings  of  Macedon 
and  the  j^tolians  \  they  ought  neverthelefs  to  have  re- 
verted again  to  their  former  flate  of  perfedion,  as 
foon  as  the  tranquillity  of  Greece  was  reftored  and 
fettled  by  its  fubmiflion  to  the  Romans.  The  applica- 
tion and  ftudy  of  artifts  was  no  more  interrupted  after 
that  period,  but  by  the  Mithridatic  war  and  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Romans,  which  gave  fome  little  diftur- 
bance  for  four  or  five  years  to  different  provinces.  At 
the  very  lateft,  the  arts  and  fciences  ought  to  have 
raifed  their  heads  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  who 
made  them  flourifh  at  Rome.  After  the  battle  of 
Adium  Greece  enjoyed  for  the  fpace  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  its  ferenell  days.  Under  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  fubjedion  of  Greece  to 
the  empire  was  rather  a  kind  of  fee-dependance, 
which  fecured  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  fervitude 
burthenfomc  to  particulars,  and  prejudicial  to  fociety. 
The  Romans  had  not  a  Handing  army  in  Greece,  as 
in  other  provinces  ;  the  moft  part  of  the  cities  were 
governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  and  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  of  all  foreign  fovereignties  never  was  there  one 
which  was  lefs  opprefTive  to  conquered  nations,  than 

that 
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that  of  the  Romans.  Their  government  had  more 
of  the  nature  of  ^  rudder  than  of  a  yoke.  Finally, 
the  wars  which  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lace- 
deqionians  waged  agaiuft  one  another ;  thofe  like- 
wife  of  Philip  with  the  reft  of  the  Greeks,  were 
much  more  dreadful  for  their  duration  and  events, 
than  the  wars  which  Alexander,  his  fucceflbrs,  and 
the  Romans  carried  on  in  Greece.  Yet  the  former 
wars  did  not  debar  the  arts  and  fciences  from  mak- 
ing that  furprixing  progrefs,  which  refleds  to  this 
very  day  fo  much  honor  on  human  under ftanding. 

"What  has  been  hitherto  alledged  (fome  will  fay) 
does  not  prove  that  the  Greeks  had  not  under  the 
Antoninus' s  and  their  fucceflfors  as  much  genius  as 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ;  but  their  artifts  were  dege- 
lierated,  becaufe    the  Romans  had  tranfported   the 
m^fter-pieces  of  the  moft  eminent  artifts  to  Rome, 
and  confequently  had  ftript  Greece  of  fuch  objects  as 
were  moft  proper  to  form  the  tafte  and  excite  the^ 
emulation  of  young  workmen.     It  was  during  the 
fecond  Punic  war  that  Marcellus  ^  removed  to  Rome 
the  fpoils  of  the  porticos  of  Siracufe,  from  whence 
the  Roman  citizens  imbibed  a  relifli   for  the  arts, 
which  foon  became  the  general  tafte  of  Rome,  and 
was   afterwards  the  caufc  of  fp  many  depredations. 
jEven    thofe  who  were  ignorant   of   the  value  and 
merit  of  ftatues,  vafes,  ^nd  other  curiofities,    feiz- 
ed   notwithftanding   on  every   occafion   of   carry- 
ing them  to  Rome,  where  they  faw  them  fo  high- 
ly valued.     'Tis  plain  that  Mummius,  who  intended 
to  inrich  Rome  with   the  fpoils  of  Corinth,  under- 
ftood  nothing  at  all  of  their  value,  by  the  ridiculous 

Liviu's  hifl.  1.  25. 
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menace  he  made  to  the  mafters  of  the  veflels,  who 
were  charged  with  this  magnificent  freight  ^.  Ne- 
ver could  there  have  been  a  lofs  more  difficult  to 
repair  than  that  of  this  precious  depofitum,  confift- 
ing  of  fo  many  mafter-pieces  of  thofe  illuftrious  ar- 
tifts,  who  contribute  as  much  as  the  greateft  generals 
to  tranfmit  the  glory  of  their  age  to  pofterity.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  Mummius  recommending  this  treafure  to 
their  care,  threatened  them  very  ferioufly,  that  if 
they  fliould  chance  to  lofe  the  ftatues,  pidures,  and 
other  things  with  which  he  intruded  them,  he  would 
be  fure  to  have  others  of  equal  value  made  at  their 
expence.  But  the  Romans  (to  go  on  with  the  ob- 
jection) foon  emerged  from  this  ignorance,  ^nd 
even  the  common  foldier  learnt  to  avoid  breaking 
the  precious  vafes,  when  plundering  the  enemies 
towns.  ^  Sylla's  army  brought  the  Greek  tafte  for 
the  polite  arts  from  Afia  to  Rome,  or  to  fpeak  more 
correftly,  they  rendered  it  common  in  that  city. 
I^hen  it  was^  fays  Salluft  ^,  that  the  Roman  foldiers 
firft  learnt  io  wench^  to  drink^  to  admire  ftatues^ 
pi5fures^  and  emhojfed  vejjels  -,  then  to  get  at  them 
ly  Jlealth  or  open  violence^  and  to  roh  the  temples  of 
the  Gods  ;  polluting  every  thing  they  could  lay  holdfo 
either  facred  or  profane, 

.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  republic  there  had 
been  more  Verres's  than  one,  and  more  than  one 
Roman  who  had  exercifed  a  right  of  conqueft  over 

*  Vf.ll.  Paterc.  1.  2. 

*  Ihl  prlmmn  infuc'vit  exercitus  populi  Romani  amare,  potarefjig- 
r.aqiie^  tabulas  piSias,  'vafa  calata  mirariy  ea  pri'vatim  ac  puhlice 
raperBy  deluhra/poliareffacra profanaqtie  omnia polluere,  Sallust, 
de  Bell.  Catilin. 

the 
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the  fubjedted  provinces.  What  a  melancholy  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  excelTes  do  we  meet  with  in  Ci- 
cero's fourth  oration  againft  this  plunderer !  This 
iicentioufnefs,  far  from  ending  with  the  republican 
government,  became  a  mod  lawlcfs  and  unbridled 
rapacioufnefs  under  feveral  emperors.  The  impu- 
dence with  which  Caligula  plundered  the  pro- 
vinces, is  moft  notorious.  Nero  fent  Carinas  and 
Acratus,  two  connoiffeurs^  into  Greece  and  Afia,  to 
pick  up  all  the  fine  pieces  of  fculpture  that  were 
remaining  in  thofe  countries,  in  order  to  imbellifh 
his  new  buildings.  The  poor  Greeks,  as  Juvenal 
obferves,  were  ftripc  even  of  their  houfhold  Gods  : 
They  did  not  fo  much  as  leave  them  the  le^ft  dimi- 
nutive God  that  was  worth  removing, 

Ipfi  deinde  lares,  ft  quod  fpeEiahile  fignum^ 

Si  quis  in  edicuhy  Deus  unicus.      Juv.  (at.  8.' 

Their  rapine  is  fo  ahje5f  and  prophane^ 
They  not  from  trifles ,  nor  from  Gods  refrain  ; 
But  the  poor  Lares  from  the  niches  feize^ 
If  they  he  little  images  that  pleafe.     Stepney. 

All  thefe  fads  are  true,  yet  there  was  ftill  fuch  a 
great  number  of  fine  pieces  of  fculpture  remaining  in 
Greece  and  Afia,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  artifts  to 
be  in  want  of  models :  There  were  objeds  enough  left 
that  were  capable  of  exciting  their  emulation.  The 
excellent  ftatues  which  have  been  found  in  Greece  with- 
in thefe  two  or  three  centuries,  are  a  fufEcient  proof 
that  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  officers  had  not 
flript  the  country.  The  Ganym^des  which  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  library  of  S(  Mark  ^t  Venice,  was  found 

Vol.  II.  M  i^ 
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in  Greece  about  three  hundred  years  ago.     The  An- 
dromeda belonging  to  the   duke  of  Modena,  was 
difcovered  at  Athens,  when  this  town  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  Venetians  during  the  war,  that  was  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.     The  relations  of 
^avellers   abound  with  defcriptions    of   ftatues  and 
Low-relieves,  which  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  in  Greece 
knd  Afia  Minor.      Did  the  Romans  take  away  the 
d-ow- relieves  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  ? 
But  to  come  to  letters,  did  they  ftrip  the  Greeks  of 
all.  the    copies  of  Homer,   Sophocles,    and    other 
iwriters  of  the  beft  note  ?  No;  but  thefe  happy  days 
"were  paft.     The  induftry  of  the  Greeks  was  dege- 
nerated into  a  kind  of  artifice,  and  their  penetration 
and  fagacity  into  a  low  fpirit  of  cunning.     Thus  they 
were  grown  very  coarfe  and  ignorant,  except  in  the 
art  of  prejudicing  one  another.     During  the  laft  fix 
centuries  of  the  empire  of  Conftantinople,  they  were 
lefs  dextrous  and  knowing,  efpecially  in  the  arts, 
than  they  "had  been  in  the  time  of  Amyntas  king  of 
Macedon.     'Tis  true,  that  the  happy  age  of  Greece 
Jailed  longer   than   the  Auguftan   age,    or  that  of 
>Leo  X.     Learning  maintained  itfelf  there  after  the 
decay  of  the  polite  arts,  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  Greeks  in  all  ages  have  been  fuperior  in  wit  and 
capacity  to  other  nations.     One  would  imagine,  that 
nature  has  received  a  particular  vigor  and  ftrength 
in  Greece,  which  fhe  has  not  in  other  countries  ;  To 
as  to  communicate  more  fubftance  to  nouriiliments, 
arid  more  inalignity  to  poifon.     The  Greeks,  in  fad, 
have  carried -their  vices  and  virtues  to  a  much  higher 
point  than  any -other  fl^riojp* ' 
^^     .  LIL  The 
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The  city  of  Antwerp  was  for  a  certain  time  the 
Athens  of  the  countries  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 
And  yet  when  Rubens  began  to  raife  the  credit  of 
his  fchool,  the  moral  caufes  did  not  feem  then  to 
exert  themfelves  in  favor  of  his  art.  If  the  flourifh- 
ing  flate  of  cities  and  kingdoms  were  the  fole  caufe 
of  the  perfedion  of  the  polite  arts,  painting  fhould  have 
been  fixty  years  fooner  in  its  highelt  fplcndor.  When 
Rubens  firft  appeared,  Antwerp  had  loft  one 
half  of  its  grandeur,  fince  the  new  republic  of 
Holland  had  ingroffed  the  greateft  part  of  its  com- 
merce. The  adjacent  country  was  adually  the 
feat  of  war,  and  a  neighbouring  enemy  was  every 
day  making  fome  new  attempts  agaihft  that  city,  by 
which  the  eftates  of  the  merchants,  clergy,  and 
all  the  principal  inhabitants,  were  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moft  imminent  dangers.  Rubens  left 
eleves  fuch  as  Jordans  and  Vandyke,  who  were  in- 
deed a  credit  to  their  mafter^  but  left  no  difciples  be- 
,liind  them  to  inherit  their  reputation.  The  fchool  of 
Rubens  has  had  the  fame  fate  as  other  fchools,  I 
mean  that  it  dropt  when  every  thing  feemcd  to  con- 
cur to  fupport  it.  It  feems  as  if  Quellins,  who  may 
be  looked  upon  as  her  laft  painter,  were  likely  to 
dye  without  leaving  any  eleves  worthy  of  his  name; 
We  have  heard  of  none  as  yet,  and  there  is  no  like- 
lihood he  will  acquire  any  pupils  in  his  prefent 
retirement. 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  alledged,  'tis  evi-» 

dent  that  the  arts  and  fciences  attain  to  the  higheft 

point  of  their  fplendor,  by  a  fudden  progrefs  which 

cannot  be  attributed  to  moral  caufes  •,  and  'tis  alfo 

M  2  plain 
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plain  that  they  decline,  when  thefe  fame  moral  cau- 
fes  exert  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible  to  fupport 

them. 

i:*  Third  Reflection. 

That  eminent  painters  have  been  always  cotemporaries 
with  the  great  poets  of  their  own  country, 

IN  fine  the  eminent  artifls  of  every  country  have 
been  generally  cotemporaries.  The  great  pain- 
ters of  the  feveral  fchools  have  not  only  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  but  have  been  likewife  cotempora- 
ries with  the  mod  famous  poets  of  their  own  coun- 
try. The  ages  in  which  the  arts  flourilhed,  have  been 
alfo  fertile  of  men  eminent  in.  all  fciences,  virtues, 
and  profeflions.  There  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  time, 
in  which  a  certain  fpirit  of  perfedion  fheds  itfelf  on 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  country.  This  fame 
fpirit  feems  to  withdraw  itfelf  after  having  rendered 
two  or  three  generations  perfe<5ler  than  the  preceding 

^or  following  ones. 

""■^  When  Greece  produced  an  Apelles,  her  fecundity 
gave  us  at  the  fame  time  a  Praxiteles  and  a  Lyfippus. 
Then  it  was,  that  her  greateft  poets,  her  moll  emi- 
nent orators  and  philofophers  flourillied.     Socrates, 

-Plato,  Ariflotle,  Demofthenes,  Ifocrates,  Thucydi- 
des,  Xenophon,  -Sfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Ariflophanes,  Menander,   and  feveral  others,    lived 

*ia!l  in  the  fame  age.     What  eminent  men  appeared 

'^^mong  the  Greek  generals  of  that  time !  What  fa- 
mous exploits  did  not  they  perform  with  fmall  ar- 
mies !  What  great  princes  were  not  Philip  king  of 

Macedon 
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Macedon  and  his  fon !  Were  we  to  colledb  all  the 
illuftrions  men  that  Greece  has  produced  from  the 
time  of  Perfeus  king  of  Macedon  down  to  the  tak- 
ing of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  we  fhall  not  find 
in  thofe  feventeen  centuries  fuch  a  fwarm  of  men 
eminent  in  all  profeflions,  as  appeared  in  the  age 
of  Plato.  All  other  profeflions  degenerated  in 
Greece  together  with  the  polite  arts.  Livy  calls  Phi- 
lopomenus,  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  Achaians  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Perfeus  king  of  Macedon,  the  laft 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  Auguftan  age  had  the  fame  fate  as  that  of 
Plato.      Among  the  monuments  of  Roman  fculp- 
ture  we  meet  with  nothing  more  exquifite  than  thofe 
pieces  which  were  made  in   the  reign  of  Auguftus. 
Such  as  the  buft  of  Agrippa  his  fon- in- law,  which  is 
to  be  feen  in  the  gallery  of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany  ; 
%e  Cicero  of  the  Villa  Matthei  %  as  alfo  the  chapiters 
®(6f  the  columns  of  Julius  Caefar's  temple,  which  are 
^yet  (landing  in  the  middle  of  the  Campo  Vaccino^  and 
■^hich  all  the  fculptors  of  Europe  have  agreed  to 
take  for  models,  when  they    treat    of  the  Corin- 
thian order.     Ic  was  under  Auguftus  that  the  Roman 
'medals  began  to  grow  fine  ;  and  ingraving  is  an  art 
^Vhich  generally  follows  the  fate  of  fculpture.     We 
diftinguifh  the  times  in  which  a  great  many  ingrav- 
ed  ftones  were  done,  by  the  fubjeds  and  heads  which 
they  reprefent.     The  fineft  Roman  ftones  are  fuch  as 
\ve  know  were  ingraved  in  Auguftus's  time.     Such 
is  the  Cicero  on  an  agate  which  belonged  to  Charles  II 
king  of  England,  and  the  ftone  in  the  king's  ca- 
binet reprefenting  Auguftus  and  Livia.    Such  is  the 
ftone  which  was  given  to  the  late  king  by  M.  Fefch 
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qi  Bafil,  where  we  fee  an  Apollo  on  a  rock  playing 
on  his  lyre.  This  is  the  attitude  which  charadlerifes 
the  JpoUo  A^iacus  in  the  medals  of  Auguftus,  under 
whom  this  new  divinity  firft  appeared,  after  he  had' 
gained  the  battle  of  Ad:ium.  We  havelikewife  another 
reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  medals  were  ingraved  in 
Auguftus's  reign  :  *Tis  the  name  of  the  ingraver^ 
which  we  read  where  the  name  of  the  artifts  are  fome- 
times  ingraved  in  this  kind  of  work.  Now  Pliny  "*  and 
others  inform  us,  that  thofe  excellent  ingravers  in  ftone, 
lived  under  this  emperor.  We  may  alfo  mentioi^ 
here  the  agate  in  relievo^  which  is  to  be  f^tn  in  the 
emperor's  cabinet  at  Vienna,  and  reprefents  Auguftus 
and  Livia;  as  likewife  that  whofe  defign  we  have 
had  from  father  Montfaucon  in  his  travels  thro'  Ita- 
ly \  which  reprefents  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
In  fine,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  antique  ftoneSj^ 
the  agate  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Paris,  whofe  expli- 
cation  has  employed  the  erudition  of  five  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  antiquarians,  was  ingraved  under 
Auguftus  or  his  two  immediate  fucceflbrs.  This  is 
a  point  that  Peirefc,  Triftan,  Albert  Rubins,  M.  le 
Roi,  and  father  Hardoiiin  are  agreed  upon. 

We  may  affirm  the  fame  of  the  Roman  architec- 
ture, as  has  been  now  faid  of  fculpture.  The  thea- 
tre of  Marcellus,  the  portico  and  inward  decora- 
tions of  the  Rotonda,  the  temple  of  Julius  Casfar 
in  the  Campo  Vaccino-i  that  of  Jupiter  Anxur  at  Ter- 
racina,  (which  we  know  to  be  the  work  of  the  ar- 
chited  PoUio  ^  by  an  infcription  ingraved  on  one  of 

a  Plin.  hift.  1.  37.  ^  Pag.  242. 

«  Probably  this  was  Vitruviiis,  whofe  name  was  Vitrwvins  Pol- 
Via,  and  wha  liyed  under  Anguftus^ 

the 
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the  marble  pieces  of  the  great  wall  ;)  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Cailor  and  Pollux,  built  at  Naples  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  freed-man  of  Auguftus,  are  efteemed  the 
nobleft  monuments  of  the  Roman  magnificence  and 
the  mod  valuable  for  their  architedure. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  greateil  Roman  poets, 
or  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  all  the  great  Latin  poets,  ex- 
cept two  or  three,  flourifhed  in  the  age  of  Auguftus. 
This  prince  faw,  or  at  leaft  might  have  feen,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Propertius,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  feveral  others  whofe  works 
have  perifhed,  tho*  they  were  admired  as  much  in 
their  days,  as  we  admire  thofe  that  are  extant.  He^ 
might  have  feen  Lucretius,  who  died  in  the  year  of 
Rome  699,  the  very  day  that  Virgil  put  on  the 
toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  as  Donatus  obferves 
in  the  life  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Creech,  ^  the  laft  and  beft 
commentator  of  Lucretius,  is  miftaken  in  the  life  h& 
has  given  us  of  this  author,  by  making  him  dye 
the  fame  day  that  Virgil  was  born.  Hear  what 
Horace  fays  of  the  merit  of  Fundanrus,  Pollio, 
and  Varius,  three  other  cotemporaries  of  Au- 
guftus. 

Arguta  meretrice  potesy  Davoque  Chremeta 
Eludente  fenem,  comets  garrire  libelloSj 
Unus  vivorumy  Fundani,     Pollio  regum 
Fa5ia  canity  pede  ter  percujfo :  forte  epos  acer^ 
Ut  nemo,  Varius  ducit :  molle  atque  facetum 
Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Caniien^, 

HoR.  ferm.  J.  i.  fat.  10. 

*  His  bqok  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1695. 
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'True  comedy  Fundanius  only  writes, 
Pollio  the  aSis  of  kings ^  and  noble  fights : 
Strong  epic  poems  Varius  heft  can  raife. 
And  FirgiPs  happy  mufe  in  eclogues  plays. 
Natural,  and  [oft,  andjuftly  wins  the  bays. 

Creech. 
'Tis  a  vaft  prejudice   in  favor  of  thefe  poets,   that 
fo  judicious  a  writer  as  Horace,  ranks  them  in  the 
fame  clafs  with  Virgil. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  above-mentioned  poets 
might  have  fcen  Cicero,  Hortenfius,  and  the  reft  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Roman  orators.  They  muft 
have  feen  Julius  Caefar  as  remarkable,  when  a  citizen, 
for  his  eloquence  and  feveral  other  civil  virtues,  as 
fj^mous,  when  a  general,  for  his  exploits  and  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  war.  Livy  the  prince  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  Salluft  an  hiftorian  whom  Pater^ 
cuius  and  Quintilian  ^  dare  compare  to  Thucydides, 
flourifhed  under  Auguftus.  They  were  likewife  co- 
temporaries  with  Vitruvius  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
Roman  archited:s.  Auguftus  was  born  before  the 
death  of  JEfopus  and  Rofcius  the  moft  eminent  co- 
medians mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  What 
furprizing  men  were  Cato  Uticenfis,  Brutus,  and 
the  moft  part  of  the  murderers  of  Caefar  !  What  a 
great  man  muft  Agrippa  have  been,  who  made  fo 
prodigious  a  fortune  under  a  prince  fo  good  a  judge 
of  merit  as  Auguftus  ?  As  Seneca  the  father  ob- 
ferves,  ^  the  moft  eminent  orators  that  the  Roman  elo^ 

a  Vell.  Pat.  1.2.     Quint.  Inft.   1.  lo.  cap.  i. 

y  ^idquid  Romana  ptcundia  hahet,  quod  infohnti  Gneciie  aui 
opponat  aut  praferat,  circa  Ckeronem  effioruit.  Omnia  ingenia 
ques  lucemfiudiis  nojiris  attulerunt  tunc  na'ta  funt.  In  deterius  de^ 
ipde  quQtidie  data  res  efi,    M.  AjJN.  Senec.  Controv.  1.  i. 
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quence  had  to  compare  or  prefer  to  proud  Greece^  flou- 
rijhed  about  Cicero's  time.  "Then  it  was  that  thofe great 
wits  appeared^  who  illuftrated  the  fever al  branches 
of  the  Roman  learnings  which  from  that  period  has 
been  continually  on  the  decline. 

The  pontificates  of  Julius  II,  Leo  X,  and  Clement 
VII,  fo  extremely  fertile  of  great  painters,  produced 
alfo  the  beft  architects  and  the  greatefl  fculptors  that 
Italy  can  boafl  of.  At  the  fame  time  there  appeared 
excellent  ingravers  in  all  thofe  branches  which  this  art 
includes.  The  rifmg  art  of  prints  was  improved  in 
their  hands,  upon  its  firft  appearance,  as  much  as 
painting  was  perfeded  in  the  pidures  of  Raphael. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  fame  and  merit  of 
Ariofto  and  TafTo,  who  lived  at  lead  in  the  fame  age. 

Fracaftorius,  Sannazarius,  and  Vida,  compofed  the 
beft  Latin  verfes  at  that  time,  that  had  been  wrote 
fmce  the  recovery  of  letters.  What  great  men,  each 
of  them  in  their  kind,  were  Leo  X,  Paul  III,  the 
cardinals  Bembo  and  Sadoletus,  Andrew  Doria,  the 
marquifs  of  Pefcara,  Philip  Strozzi,  Cofmus  of  Me- 
dicis  ftiled  the  Great,  Machiavel,  and  Guicciardin  the 
hiftorian  ?  But  in  proportion  as  the  arts  have  con- 
tinued to  decline,  the  places  and  profeflions  of  thofe 
gfeat  men  have  ceafed  to  be  filled  with  perfons  of 
their  merit. 

The  moft  eminent  French  fculptors,  Sarazin,  les 
Anguiers,  Hongre,  les  Marcy,  Gyrardon,  Dezjar- 
dins,  Coizevox,  Le  Gros,  Theodon,  Puget,  and  fe- 
veral  others  who  are ,  ftill  living,  flourifhed  under  the 
reign  of  the  late  king,  as  alfo  PoufTin,  Le  Sueur,  Le 
Brun,  Coypel^  Jouvenet,  Les  Bolognes,  Foreft,  Ri- 
gault,  and  others  who  refled  fo  great  an  honor  on 
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our  nation.  Was  it  not  under  his  reign  that  the 
Manfards  didinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  works? 
Then  it  was,  that  Vermeule,  Mellan,  Edelink,  Simon- 
neau,  Nanteuil,  les  Poiliy,  Mafibn,  Piteau,  Van~Schu- 
pen,  Mademoifelle  Stella,  Gerard  Audran,  Le  Clerc, 
Picard,  and  fo  many  other  ingravers,  fome  of  whom 
are  ftill  living,  excelled  in  all  forts  of  ingraving- 
We  have  had  feveral  goldfmiths  and  ingravers  of 
medals  at  that  time,  fuch  as  Varin,  who  deferve 
that  their  reputation  fhould  be  as  durable  as  that 
of  Diofcorides  and  Alcimedon.  Sarrazin,  the  Cor- 
neilles,  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Qui- 
nault,  and  Chapelle,  were  all  fucceflively  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  thefe  worthies.  They  lived  at  the  fame 
time  with  Le  Notre^  a  perfon  famous  for  having 
perfected,  and  even  created  in  fome  meafure  the  art 
of  gardening,  which  obtains  at  prefent  in  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe.  Lulli,  who  came  into  France  fo 
very  young,  that  he  may  be  confidered  as  a 
Frenchman,  tho'  he  was  born  in  Italy,  excelled  to 
fuch  a  degree  in  mufic,  that  moft  countries  have 
been  jealous  of  his  reputation.  In  his  days  there 
were  feveral  very  eminent  in  the  art  of  playing  on 
all  kinds  of  inftruments. 

All  the  various  branches  of.  eloquence  and 
learning  were  cultivated  under  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  by  perfons,  who  may  be  cited  as  models 
to  fuch  as  in  future  times  will  apply  themfelves 
to  the  fame  kinds  of  fludy.  Petau,  Sirmond> 
Du  Cange,  Launoi,  Monfieur  de  Valois,  Du 
Chefne,  Herbelot,  Vaillant,  Rapin,  Commire, 
Mabillon,  D'Acheri,  Thomaffin,  Arnaud,  Pafcal, 
Nicole,  Boffu,  Monfieur  Le  Maitre,,  Rochefoucault, 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Retz,  Bochard,  Saumaife,  Malbranch^;^ 
Monfieur  Claude,  Defcartes,  GaflTendi,  Rohauk^ 
AbboE  Regnier,  Patru,  Huetius,  Monfieur  de  la 
Bruyere,  Flechicr,  Fenelon,  Bofluet,  Bourdaloue, 
Mafcaron,  Defmares,  Vaugelas,  Ablancourt,  AbboC 
St  Real,  Peliflbn,  Monfieur  Regis,  Perrault,  and 
fo  many  others,  have  lived  in  an  age  which  pro* 
duced  fo  many  mafter-pieces  in  poetry,  painting, 
and  fculpture,  as  will  perpetuate  the  glory  of  this 
age  to  pofterity. 

In  thofe  two  generations  which  furnilhed  France 
with  the  illuftrious  lift  of  the  learned  above-menti- 
oned, we  find  a  vaft  number  of  men  eminent  in  all 
kinds  of  profefTions.  How  many  excellent  magi- 
ftrates  has  this  age,  fo  fertile  in  geniufes,  produced  ? 
The  name  of  the  great  Conde  and  that  of  marlhal 
Turenne,  will  be  an  appellation  ufed  for  chara<5lc- 
rifing  a  great  general,  as  long  as  the  French  na- 
tion fubfifts.  What  a  great  man  would  marfhal 
Guebriant  have  been,  had  not  an  untimely  death 
fhatched  him  away  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  ?  All 
the  talents  requifite  in  the  military  art  have  been 
difplayed  by  perfons  of  moft  fingular  merit.  Mar- 
fhal Vauban  is  confidered  not  only  by  our  French 
officers,  but  by  all  the  military  gentlemen  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  greateft  of  engineers.  What  reputation 
have  not  fome  of  the  late  king's  minifters  at  this 
very  time  in  Europe  ?  Let  us  wifh  for  fuccefTors  to 
thofe  worthies  who  are  deceafed  without  having 
been  yet  replaced  •,  and  that  the  Raphaels,  who  are 
yet  living,  in  Whatfoever  kind  of  profeffion,  may 
leave  us  their  Julio  Romano's  to  confole  us  for  their 
lofs. 

Velleius 
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Velleius  Paterculus,  who  wrote  his  hiftory  to- 
wards the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
examining  into  the  fate  of  the  ilkiftribus  ages  that 
had  preceded  him,  makes  the  fame  reflexions  as  I 
have  now  made  on  thofe  very  ages,  and  the  other  il- 
luftrious  times  which  have  fucceeded  that  hiftorian. 
Hear  how  he  explains  himfelf  at  the  end  of  his  laft 
book  ^.  I  cannot  help  committing  to  writing  the  ideas 
which  rife  in  my  mind,  without  being  capable  to  throto 
them  into  the  form  of  a  clear  and  continued  fyftem» 
Is  it  not  a  furprizing  thing  to  obferve,  when  we  re^ 
fie^  on  the  events  of  p aft  ages^  that  the  perfonages 
eminent  in  all  kinds  of  profeffions  have  been  always  co- 
temporaries  y  that  they  have  flourifhed  always  in  the 
fame  period  which  has  been  of  a  very  fhort  continue 
ance.  In  a  few  years  Mfchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  carried  tragedy  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  per-^ 
fe5lion?  Ariftophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Cratinus^  efla- 
hlifhed  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  the  fpeEiacle 
which  we  call  the  ancient  comedy,  Menander,  with 
Fhilemon  and  Diphilus  his  cotemporaries,  if  not  his 
equals,  perfe^ed  in  a  few  years,  what  goes  under  the 

name 

»  Cumhac particula  operis  "velut  formatn  fropofiii  excejjit,  quan- 
auam  intelligOy  mih'i  in  hac  tarn  prcecipiti  fejiinatione,  qua  me  roti£ 
proni've  gurgitis  ac  <verticis  modo  nufquam  patitur  conjljierey  ^ane 
tnagis  necejfaria  pr^tereunda,  qiiam  fupernjacua  ampleSlenda  :  nequ'eo 

'^  tatnen  temper  are  mihi,  quin  rem  f ape  agitatam  animo  meo,  neque  ad 
Uquidum  ratione  per  dud am^  ftgnem  Jiilo.  ^is  enim  ahunde  inirari 
foteftf  eminentijjima  cujufque  profejjionis  ingenia,  in  eandem  formam^ 
^  i^  idem  artati  temporis  congruens  fpatium  ;  £ff  quemadmodum 
^laufa  cap/a,  alioque  fepto  di'verji  generis  animaliat  nihilo  minus  fc" 
j^arata  alienisy    in  unum  quaque  corpus  congregantur,    ita  cujufque 

_^clari(f peris  capacia  tngenia  in  fimilitudinem  l^  temporum  ^  profec 

■  '■      ■  iuum 
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name  of  the  new  comedy,  They  were  invent ers  of  a 
new  kind  of  poetry^  and  left  pieces  behind  them  that 
were  inimitable.  The  illufirious  philofophers  of  the 
fchool  of  Socrates  expired  with  his  difciples  Plato 
and  Arifiotle,  ^Tis  obfervable  alfo  that  they  lived  at 
the  fame  time  as  the  great  poets  above-mentioned. 
Have  there  been  any  great  orators  fince  Ifocrates  F 
Have  there  been  any  heard  of  fince  his  difciples^  or  at 
leafi  fince  the  eleves  of  his  difciples  ?  The  age  which 
produced  thofe  great  men  was  fo  fhorty  that  they  might 
all  have  been  acquainted  with  one  another. 

The  fame  thing  which  happened  in  Greece,  is  come 
to  pafs  at  Rome*  If  you  afcend  higher  than  Accius 
and  his  cotemporaries,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
rujlicity  and  coarfenefs  in  the  Latin  tragedy.  The  pre- 
deceffors  of  this  author  can  be  commended  only  for  one 
thing  ;  which  is,  their  having  firft  broke  the  ice*  The 
true  wit  and  pleafantry  of  the  comic  fi age  appears  only 

in 

tuum  femetipfa  ah  aliis  fepara'verunt  ?  Una,  neque  multorum  anno' 
rum  fpatio  dimfa^  at  as,  per  divini  fpiritus  'viros,  JEfchyluntf  So- 
phoclcm,  Euripidenif  illujiran)it  tragoedias  :  Una  prifcam  illam  Csf 
njeterem  fub  Cratino,  Arijiophaney  ^  Eupolide  Comotdiam  ;  ac  w- 
vam  comicam  Menandrusy  eequalefque  ejus  atatis  magis  quam  operis, 
Philemon  ac  Diphilus,  {^  in'venere  intra  paucijjimos  annos,  neque 
imitanda  reliquere.  Fhilofophorum  quoque  ingeniay  Socratico  ore 
defluentia,  omnium,  quos  paullo  ante  enumeranjimus,  quanta  poji  Fla- 
tonis  Arijiotelifque  ?nortem  floruere  fpatio  ?  ^id  ante  Ifocratem, 
quid  pofi  ejus  auditores,  eorumque  difcipulos,  clarum  in  oratorihus 
fuit  ?  Adeo  quidem  artatum  angujiiis  temporum,  ut  nemo  memoria 
dignus,  alter  ab  altera  <videri  nequi'verint.  Neque  hoc  in  Gnecis 
quam  in  Romanis  enjenit  magis.  Nam  niji  a/per  a  ac  rudia  repetas, 
^  in'Vjenti  laudanda  nomine,  in  Accio  circaque  eum  Romana  tragoedia 
eft  ;  dulcefque  Latini  leporis  facetia  per  Cacilium,  Terentiumque, 
vtsf  Afranium  fuh  pari  tetate  nituerunt.      Hiftoricos  (ut  ^  Livium 

quoque 
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in  the  pieces  of  Afranius^  C^cilius^  and  "Terence^  threi 
CO  temporary  writers .  We  find  in  the  fpace  of  f our f core 
yearSy  all  the  Roman  hiftorians  of  note^  and  even 
^.  Uvy.  Among  the  hiftorians  of  the  preceding, 
ages  we  meet  only  with  ftich  authors  as  Cato^  that  iSy 
oh f cure  and  coarfe  annalifts.  I'he  time  fo  fertile  of 
good  poets  has  not  lafted  much  longer  tb^m  that 
which  has  abounded  in  good  hiftorians.  'The  art  cf 
oratory  and  the  Roman  eloquence^  and  in  fhort  the 
perfe£iion  of  the  Latin  profe^  is  vifihle  in  Cicero  only 
and  his  cotemporaries,  Amongft  the  orators  that  have 
fucceeded  him^  we  find  very  few  that  have  left  us  any . 
performances  that  are  capable  of  pleajing  ;  and  not 
me  of  them  has  wrote  any  thing  that  deferves  our  ad^ 
fniration.  At  the  moft  we  might  make  fome  exceptiok 
in  favor  of  Cato,  But  you  will  excufe  me,  you  Publius 
Crajfus,  Publius  ScipiOy  L<£lius,  FanniuSy  Sergiui 
Calba^  and  both  you  Gracchi,  if  I  cannot  except  you 
from  the  general  law*  Thofe 

fuoque  f  riorum  atati  adjlruas)  prater  Catoneniy  &  quofdam  veteres 

■  i^  obf euros  minus  LXXX,  annis  circumdatum  tevum  tulit  j    ut   nee 

"^et-^mm   inantiquius  citeriufque  procejjit  ubertas.        At  or  at  to  ^    ac 

*i/is  forenjisy  ferfeHutnque  frof<e  eloquenti^e   decusy    ut  idem  fepa- 

retur  Cato  (pace  P.  CraJJi  Scipionifque  ^  Leelii  ^  GracchoruMy  ^ 

^annii  i^  Ser.  Galbis  dixerim)  ita  uni'verfa  fuh  principe  operis  fui 

-erupit  ^ullioy  ut  deleSiari  ante  eum  paucijjimisy  mirari  <vero  neminem 

-poJJtSy  nifi  aut  ab  ilia  'vifum,  out  qui  ilium    'viderit.     Hoc  idem  eve- 

nijfe  grammaticisy  phjiisy    piSioribus,  fculptoribuSy    quifquis  tejnpQ' 

xum  tnjiiterit  not  is  y  reperiet ;    ^  eminent  ia  cuju/que  operis  artijjimis 

,$emporufn  claujiris  eireumdata.     Hujus  ergo  precedent  if  que  feculi  in- 

geniorum  fimilitudines  congregantis  ^  in  jiudium  pary  i^f  in  emolu- 

mentufny  caufas  cumfemper  requiroy  nunquam  reperio,  quas  ejje  fveras 

iopfidaviy  fed  fortajfe  vert  fimiles  ;  inter  quas  has  maxime,    '  Alit 

amulatio  ingenia  ;  l^  nunc  in<uidiay  nunc  admiratio  incitationem  ac' 

andit  *.  naturaqnCt  quodjummofiudio  petitum  efi,  adfcenditinfvmmum  : 

V    .  '     diffici- 
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fhofe  who  will  reflect  ferioujly  on  the  timeSy  in 
which  the  famous  grammarians^  painters ,  ftatuarieSy 
iind  feulptors  have  livedo  will  find  that  they  were  co- 
4emporaries  with  the  moft  eminent  poets,  hiftorians, 
and  orators  of  their  country,  and  that  the  appellation 
of  illujirious  has  been  always  confined  to  a  fmall  number 
of  years.  When  I  happen  therefore  to  compare  our 
age  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  to  reflect  how  vainly 
we  attempt  to  imitate  our  predeceffors  who  were  only 
men  like  ourfelves,  I  cannot  account  for  thefenjible 
difference  we  obferve  between  their  produ5iions  and 
ours,  by  reafon^  that  afford  me  any  fatisfa5iion, 

Paterculus's  fendment  carries  fo  much  the  more 
weight  with  it  here,  as  his  cotemporaries  had  in 
their  hands,  when  he  wrote,  a  vaft  number  of 
works  which  have  fince  periflied.  As  the  greateft 
part  of  them  therefore  are  no  longer  extant,  we 
cannot  decide   this  difpute  at  prefent  fo  well    as  it 

'^ijicilifque  in  perfeSlo  mora  eji  ;  naturaliterque^  quod  pro cedere  non 
potefiy  recfdit.  £t,  ut  prima  ad  confequcn/^i^  qiios  prior es  ducimuSy  aC" 
xendimurf  ita  ubi  aut  prateriri  aut  t^quari  eos  poje  de/perainmus, 
Jludium  cumfpe  fenefcit  j  ^  quodadfequi  non  pot  eji,  fequi  dejinit,  ^ 
ijdut  occupatam  relinquens  materiam,  que^rit  novam  :  prateritoque 
ifo,  in  quo  eminere.non  poj/imus,  aliquid  in  yto  nitamur  conquirimus  : 
fequiturquCy  ut  frequens  ac  mobilis  tranjltus  maximum  perfe^i  operi^ 
impcdimentum  jit .  1ra7rjtt  admiratio  ad  conditionem  temporunty  k^ 
urbium.  Una  urbs  Attica  pluribus  annis^  thquentia,  quam  uni- 
rvtrja  Gr^scia^  uberiufque  finruit  ;  xtdeo  ut  corpora  gentis  illius  fepn- 
Tata  jint  in  alias  civit  at  es,  ifigema  mcro  jolis  Athenienjium  muris 
clauja  exijlipies  Neque  Ego  hoc  magis  miratus  Jim^  quam  neminem 
Argi'VUMy  Thebanum,  Lacedeemonium  orator  em.  aut  dum  <vixit  auSo- 
ritate,  aut  poji  mortem  memoria  dignum  exifiimatum.  Slua  urbes, 
isf  multee  aliay  talium  (iudiorum  fuefe  jieriles,  ni  Thebas  unum  os 
Pindar  i  illuminaret  j  4iam  Alcmana  Lac  ones  fatso  Jibi  mndicoMt*. 
*V«leeiusPaterculus,  lib.  i.  hilt,  in  fine.  .^v 

I  could 
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could  have  been  determined  at  that  time.  Befides, 
the  experience  of  what  has  pafTed  fmce  Paterculus, 
adds  a  new  llrength  to  his  refledions  :  We  have 
Ihewn,  that  the  fate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X  has  been 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  ages  of  Plato  and  Au- 
guftus. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

How  it  is  pojjible  for  phyjical  caufes  to  injluence 
the  fate  of  illujirious  ages.  Of  the  power  of 
air  over  human  bodies. 

IN  order  to  give  an  explication  of  the  propofitions 
above  advanced,  and  proved  by  undoubted  fadls, 
may  we  not  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  coun- 
tries, in  which  men  are  not  born  with  the  difpofi- 
tions  requifite  for  excelling  in  certain  profeffions,  as 
there  are  foils  where  particular  plants  cannot  grow  ? 
May  we  not  afterwards  maintain,  that  as  the  grains 
which  are  fown,  and  the  trees  that  are  come  to  their 
full  growth,  do  not  bear  fruit  every  year  of  an 
equal  perfedion  even  in  the  moft  fertile  and  pro- 
pereft  foil,  fo  children  educated  in  the  happieft  cli- 
mates, do  not  in  all  ages  turn  out  men  of  like  abi- 
lities ?  Cannot  fome  years  prove  more  favorable 
than  others  to  the  phyfical  education  of  children,  as 
there  are  fome  more  favorable  than  others  to  the 
vegetation  of  trees  and  plants  ?  In  effe6t,  the  hu- 
man machine  is  not  much  lefs  dependent  on  the 
qualities  of  the  air,  on  the  changes  to  which  thefe 
qualities  are  liable,  and,  in  fhort,  on  all  the  varia- 
I  tions 
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tions  which  may  obftrud  or  favor  what  we  call  the 
Operations  of  nature,  than  the  very  fruits  them- 
felves. 

As  two  grains  from  the  fame  plant,  produce  a 
fruit  of  a  different  quality  when  they  are  fown  in 
different  foils,  or  even  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fame  foil  but  in  different  years  ;  fo  two  children 
born  with  their  brains  formed  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner,  will  differ,  when  they  grow  up  to  the  flate 
of  manhood,  in  fenfe  and  inclinations,  if  one  of  them 
be  bred  in  Svveden,  and  the  other  in  Andalufia.  They 
will  even  differ. in  thefe  refpedls,  though  brought  up 
in  the  fame  country,  if  the  feafons  of  their  earlieft 
ftage  of  life  differ  confiderably  in  temperature. 

During  the  life  of  man,  and  as  long  as  the  foul 
continues  united  to  the  body,  the  charader  of  our 
minds  and  inclinations  depends  very  much  on  the 
quality  of  our  blood,  which  nourifhes  our  organs, 
and  f urnifhes  them  with  matter  of  accretion  during 
infancy  and  youth.  Now  the  quality  of  our  blood 
depends  vailly  on  the  air  we  breathe  •,  as  alfo  on 
the  air  in  which  we  have  been  bred,  by  reafon  of  its 
having  decided  the  quality  of  our  blood  during  our  in- 
fancy. The  fame  air  contributes  in  our  younger  days 
to  the  conformation  of  our  organs,  which  by  a  necef^ 
fary  concatenation,  contributes  afterwards  in  the 
Hate  of  manhood  to  the  quality  of  our  blood.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  people  who  dwell  in  different  climates, 
differ  fo  much  in  fpirit  and  inclinations. 

But  the  very  quality  of  the  air  depends  on 
that  of  the  emanations  of  the  earth  -,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  compofition  of  the  earth,  the 
air  that  inclofes  it,  is  different.     Now  the  emana- 

Vol,  11.  N  tions 
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tions  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  mixt  body  fubjeft  to 
continual  fermentations,  can  never  be  exadtly  of  the 
jiame  nature  in  a  particular  country  :  And  yet  thefe 
^^lanations  cannot  vary  without  changing  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  and  making  fome  alteration  in  its  qua- 
JJty.  There  muft  be  therefore,  in  confequence  of 
this  vicifTitude,  fome  changes  now  and  then  in  the 
fpirit  and  humor  of  the  people  of  a  particular 
country,  fince  there  muft  be  ages  more  favorable 
than  others  to  the  phyfical  education  of  children. 
Wherefore  fome  generations  will  be  more  fenfible 
and  Hvelier  in  France  than  others  ;  and  this  from  a 
caufe  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  which  renders  men. 
more  fenfible  and  acute  in  fome  countries  than 
others.  This  difference  between  two  generations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country,  will  happen 
thro'  the  influence  of  that  very  caufe,  from  whence 
the  different  temperature  of  years,  and  the  inequality 
of  fruits  of  different  harvefts,  are  known  to  pro- 
ceed. 

-r\Let  us  difcufs  the  reafons  that  may  be  alledged 
in  Ripport  of  this  paradox,  after  defiring  the  reader 
to  make  a  great  difference  between  the  fads  above 
related,  and  the  elucidations  I  fliall  attempt  to  give 
of  thofe  fads.  In  cafe  my  phyfical  explications 
happen  not  to  prove  folid,  my  error  in  this  point 
y^'\[\  :not  hinder  the  fa6ts  from  being  true,  or  from 
proving  that  the  moral  caufes  alone  do  not  determine 
the  fate  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  The  effedl  will 
not  be  lefs  certain,  for  my  having  given  a  wrong 
explication  of  the  caufe. 

.J   The  air  we  breathe,  communicates  to  the  blood 
in  our  lungs  the  qualities  with  which  it.  is  impreg- 
nated. 
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nated.  It  depofites  alfo  on  the  furface  of  the 
^krth  the  matter  which  contributes  moft  to  its 
fecundity,  and  the  care  generally  taken  to  dig  and 
manure  it,  proceeds  from  the  experience  people 
have,  that  the  earth  is  much  more  fertile,  when  a 
great  number  of  its  particles  have  imbibed  this 
aerial  matter.  Men  eat  one  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  abandon  the  other  to  beads,  whole 
fleili  they  afterwards  convert  into  their  own  fub- 
flance.  The  quality  of  the  air  is  communicated  alfb 
to  the  waters  of  fountains  and  rivers  by  means  of 
fnows  and  rains,  which  are  impregnated  with  a  part 
of  the  corpufcles  fufpended  in  the  air* 

Now  the  air,  which  certainly  has  a  great  poWer 
over  our  machine,  is  a  mixt  body  compofed  of  ele- 
mentary air  and  of  the  emanations  which  efcape 
from  the  bodies  it  pervades,  or  which  its  continual 
a6lion  may  chance  to  (tt  loofc.  Naturalifts  prove 
alfo  that  the  air  is  likewife  filled  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  animals  and  their  feeds.  This  is 
fufRcient  to  make  us  eafily  conceive,  that  it  is  fub- 
je6l  to  an  infinite  number  of  alterations  refulting 
from  the  mixture  of  corpufcles  in  its  compofition, 
"Ivhich  corpufcles  can  neither  be  always  the  fame, 
nor  always  in  the  fame  quantity.  Hence  'tis  alfo 
eafy  to  apprehend,  that  among  the  different  alterati- 
ons to  which  the  air  is  fuccefilvely  expofed,  fome 
muft  laft  longer  than  others,  and  fome  muft  favor 
more  than  others  the  produclions  of  nature. 
''■y'  The  air  is  alfo  expofed  to  feveral  vicifTitudes  pro- 
ceeding from  external  caufes,  fuch  as  the  adion  of 
the  fun  diverlified  by  its  devarion,  proximity,  and 
cxpoficion,  and  alfo  by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  on 
-  •  N  2  which 
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which  its  beams  are  refle6led.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  adlion  of  the  windj  which  blows  from  adjacent 
countries.  Thefe  caufes,  whkh  I  call  external,  ren- 
der the  air  fubjed  to  vicifTitudes  of  cold  and  heat, 
drought  and  humidity.  Sometimes  the  alterations 
of  the  air  produce  thefe  vicifTitudes,  as  it  hap^ 
pens  alfo  that  thefe  vicifTitudes  are  the  caufe  of 
fome  alterations.  But  this  difcufTion  does  not  effen- 
tially  belong  to  my  fiibjedb,  which  we  cannot  dilin- 
cangle  too  much  from  fuch  things  as  are  not  abfo- 
lutely  necefTary  for  clearing  it  up. 
■  Nothing  is  more  proper  for  conveying  a  jufl  idea 
of  the  influence  which  the  quaUties  peculiar  to  the  air 
©f  a  certain  country  by  vktue  of  its  compofitlon, 
and  which  we  may  call  permanent  qualities,  have 
over  men  imd  cfpecially  children,  than  to  recall  to 
kiind  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  power  which 
the  flmple  vicifTitudes,  or  tranfient  alterations  of  the 
air  have  even  over  thole,  whofe  organs  have  acquired 
their  full  con  (if  tehee.  The  quality  of  the  air  refult* 
ing  from  its  compofition,  is  much  more  durable  than 
j^hefe  vkifTitiides. 

.  Neverthekfs  the  humor,  and  even  the  fpirit  and 
inclinations  of  aduk  people,  depend  very  much  on 
the  vicifTitudes  of  the  air.  According  as  this  is  dry 
or  moift,  according  as  it  is  hot,  cold,  or  temperate, 
We  are  mechanically  merry  or  fad,  and  pleafed  or 
Vexed  without  any  particular  motive  :  In  fine,  we 
experience  a  facility  or  difficulty  of  turni«g  and 
applying  our  minds  to  what  objeds  we  pleafe.  If 
thefe  vicifTitudes  proceed  fo  far,  as  to  caiife  an  altera- 
tion in  the  air,  their  effed  mufl  be  ftill  more  fenfi-^ 
ble.  iThe  farmentation  which  prepares  a  ftorm,  ope-^ 
i.  3>J-^  ■  ^     -  rates 
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rates  not  only  qn  our  minds,  infomuch  ^  t,o  render 
us  heavy,  and  debar  us. from  thinking  ,with  our 
wonted  liberty  of  imagination  -,  but  moreover  it  cor- 
rupts even  our  provifions.  It  is  fufiicient  to  alter 
the  (late  of  a  diftemper  or  a  wound  for  the  worfe  ; 
and  is  frequently  mortal  to  fuch  as  have  been  cut 
for  the  ftone. 

The  poet  Vida  had  frequently  •experienced  thbfc 
critical  moments,  in  which  the  work  of  the  imagi- 
Mtioii  grows  difagreable  ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  the 
a6lion  of  the  air  on  our  machine.  In  fadl, .  our 
minds  may  be  faid  to  indicate  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  air  with  an  exadnefs  almoft  equal  to  that  pf. 
B^r^poict^r^  and  Thermometers. 

N^M  vdfiant  fpecies  animorum^  ^  pe5fora  noftra 
Nunc  hoiy  nunc  illos^  multo  difcrimine^  motus 
ConcipMlnt  :  feu  ^uod  cceli  mutatur  in  boras 
I'etnpeftas^  hominumque  Jlmul  quoque  pe£iora  mutant. 

Vida  poet.  1.  2. 

For  ev\n  the  foul  not  always  holds  the  fame ^ 
But  knows  at  different  times  a  different  frame* 
Whether  with  rolling  feafons  /he  complies ^ 
Turns  with  the  fun^  or.  changes  with  the  Jkies. 

Pitt. 

We  obferve  even  in  animals  the  different  efFe6ls  of 
the  action  of  the  air.  According  as  it  is  ferenc  or 
troubled,  brilk  or  heavy,  it  infpires  beads  with  vi- 
vacity, or  throws  them  into  a  heavinefs  which  a 
very  fmall  attention  can  render  perceptible. 

Vertuntur  fpecies  ajiimorum^  l£  pe^ora  motus 
Nunc  alios ^  altos  dum  nuhila  ventus  agebaty 

N  3  Concipiunt : 
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f  •  •■ 

Concipiunt :  hinc  ilk  avium  concentus  in  agrlSy 

Hinc  l<eta  pecudes^  &  ovantes  gutture  corvi, 

YiRC.  Georg.  1.  i. 

But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  Jkies^ 
As  rains  condenfe^  and  fun-fhine  rarefies  \ 
So  turn  the  fpecies  in  their  altered  minds y 
Composed  by  calms-,  and  difcompos*d  by  winds, 
prom  hence  proceeds  the  birds  harmonious  voice  :.  , 
,.^J^pm  hence  the  cows  exult ^  and  frifking  lambs   re-- 
joice.  Dry  DEN, 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  temperaments,  which 
are  inflamed  by  excefs  of  heat,  almoft  to  a  degree 
of  madnefs.  If  there  are  twenty  wicked  aftions 
cornniitted  at  Rome  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  fifteen 
,of  them  are  perpetrated  in  the  two  months  of  the 
violent  heats.  There  is  a  country  in  Europe  where 
people  that  make  away  wrth"them{elves,  are  not  fo 
fcarce  as  in  other  parts.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  where  they  keep  bills 
of  mortality,  that  out  of  fixty  fuicides  in  one  year, 
fifty  of  them  happen  towards  the  beginning  or  end 
of  winter.  There  prevails  in  that  country  a  north- 
eaft  wind,  which  ofFufcates  the  fky,  and  make§  a 
very  fenfible  impreflion  even  on  the  moft  robuft. 
The  magiflrates  of  the  criminal  courts  in  France 
make  another  remark  pretty  near  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  They  obferve,  that  there  are  fome 
ye^rs  which  are  more  fertile  of  great  crimes  than 
others ;  tho'  the  rnalignities  of  thofe  years  cannot  be 
attributed  to  an  extraordinary  fcarcity  of  provifions, 
to  a  difbanding  of  troops,  or  to  any  other  fe^ible 
ca«fes. 

Exc?& 
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Excefs  of  cold  congeals  theimagination  of  feme  ; 
and  abfolutely  changes  the  temper  and  hiimor^  of 
others.  From  fweet  and  good  humored  in  other 
feafons,  they  become  almoft  favage  and  infupport- 
able  in  violent  frofts.  I  fhall  produce  here  only  one 
inftance  of  Henry  III  king  of  France.  My  author 
M.  De  Thou,  a  perfon  of  great  dignity,  whofe 
narrative  I  fliall  tranflate,  has  given  us  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  prince  that  died  but  a  few  years  before 
he  wrote,  and  with  whom  he  had  an  intimate  fami- 
Jiarity. 

As  foon  as  Henry  III  began  to   live  regularly^    he 
was  very  feldom  out  of  order*      He  ufed  only  during 
the  violent  frofts   to  have  a  kind  of  melancholy  fit^ 
which  was  vifible  to  his  domefticSy  who  then  found  him 
feevifh  and  difficulty    whereas  at  other  times  he  was 
an  indulgent  and  good  humored  mafier.     He  was  ob- 
ferved  therefore  to  have  no  relifh  for  his  pleafures  in 
very  cold  weather^  but  ufed  to  Jleep  little^  and  rijing 
earlier    than    ufualy    he   applied   hinifelf    ajfiduoujly 
to    bufinefsy     determining    affairs    like    a    man   go- 
verned by  a  rigid  peevifh    temper.      It  was  in  thefs 
fits^  that   this   prince  tired  his    chancellor  and  his 
four  fecretaries  of  ftate  with  exceffive  writing.    *The 
chancellor  De  Chiverni,    who   ferved  him  from  his 
infancy y  had  been  fenfihle  for  a  long  time  of  the  altera- 
tion caufed  by  cold  weather  iji  his  temperament,      I 
remember  a  particular  piece  of  confidence  which  that 
magiftrate  fhewed  me  concerning  this  fubje5ly  when  I 
happened  to  pafs  by  Efclimontj  a  feat  of  his  in  the 
country  of  Chartrain^  in  my  way  to  Blois^  ivher^  the 
court  rejided  at  that  time,     ^e  chancellor  foretold  me. 
in  converfation^    a  few  days  before  the  Guifes   were 
N  4  killed. 
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killed,  that  if  the  duke  continued  to  vex  the  king  as 
f)e  did  in  ^  fuch  wealher,  that  prince  would  have 
him  certainly  difpatched  between  four  walls  without 
any  form  of  trial.  "The  king's  fpirity  continued 
he^  is  eafily  provoked,  even  to  a  degree  of  fury^ 
during  fuch  a  frojl  as  we  feel  at  prefent.  In  fa6t, 
the  duke  of  Guiie  was  killed  at  Blois  the  day  be- 
fore Chriftmas  eve,  a  few  days  after  the  conver- 
fation  between  the  chancellor  de  Chiverni  and  the 
prefident  de  Thou. 

As  the  quahties  of  the  air  which  we  have  diflin- 
guifhed  by  thfe  name  of  permanent,  have  a  greater 
power  over  us  than  its  viciflitudes,  the  changes 
which  happen  in  our  machine,  when  thefe  qualities 
are  altered,  muft  confequently  be  more  fenfible  and 
durable,  than  thofe  caufed  by  the  viciflitudes. 
Wherefore  thefe  alterations  are  fomctimes  pro« 
dudlive  of  epidemic  diforders  which  carry  off  in 
three  months  fix  thoufand  perfons  in  a  town,  where 
hardly  two  thoufand  die  in  the  common  courfe 
of  the  year. 

Another  fenfible  proof  of  the  power  which  the 
qualities  of  the  air  have  over  our  minds,  is  what  we 
experience  when  travelling.  As  we  change  air  very 
often  upon  a  journey,  almoil  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  fhculd  change  it,  were  there  an  alteration  in  the  air 
of  the  country  we  live  in,  the  air  of  one  tra^  of  land 
diminifhes  our  oi'dinary  appetite,  and  that  of  an- 
other augments  it.  A  French  refugee  in  Holland 
complains  at  leafl  three  times  a  day,  that  his  gaiety 
and  vivacity  of  fpirit  has  abandoned  him.  Our 
native  air  is  oft-times  a  remedy  to  us  :  That  dillem- 
per  which  is  called   the  Hemve  in  fome  countries, 

and 
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and  fills  the  fick  perfon  with  a  violent  defire  of 
returning  to  his  native  home,  when,  as  Juvenal 
cxpreffes  it, 

^«" — — *•  not  OS  triftis  defidtrat  hados^ 

Juv.  fat. 

is  an  inftind:,  which  warns  us,  that  the  air  we  arot, 
in,,  is  not  fo  fgitable  to  our  conftitution,  as  that 
which  a  fecret  inftindl  induces  us  to  long  for. 
The  Hemve  becomes  uneafy  to  the  mind,  be* 
caufe  it  is  a  real  uneafinefs  to  die  body.  An  air 
too  different  from  that  to  which  a  perfon  is  ^cu^ 
ilomed,  is  a  fource  of  ailments  and  diftempers. 

Nonne  vides  etiam  cceli  novilaM  ^  aquarum 
*Tentari  procul  a  f  atria  quicumque  domoque 
Adveniunty  idea  quia  longe  difcrepat  aer, 

LucRBi>r  de  nat.  rer,  1.  6.    - 

A  traveller  in  evry  place  he  fees ^ 

Or  hazards^  or  endures^  a  new  difeafe^ 

Becaufe  the  air^  or  wafer  difagrees. 

Creech.'' 'S 

An  air  which  is  very  whokfome  perhaps  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  a  flow  poifon  to  fome 
ftrangers.  Who  is.  it  that  has  not  heard  of  the  ?V 
hardillo^  a  kind  of  fever  attended  with  the  mod 
uneafy  fymptoms,  which  attacks  almoft  all  the  Eu- 
popeans  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  the  Spa- 
nish Wefl-Indies  ?  The  mafs  of  blood  formed  by 
the  air  and  nourifhnients  of  Europe,  being  incapa- 
ble to  mix  with  the  American  air,  or  with  the 
chyle  produced  by  the  food  of  that  country,  is 
confeqycntly   diffolyed.      The  only  way  of  curing 

people 
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people  feized  with  this  diftemper,  which  proves 
frequently  mortal,  is  to  bleed  them  plentifully, 
and  to  accuftom  them  by  degrees  to  the  food  of 
the  country.  The  fame  diforder  attacks  the  Spa- 
niards born  in  America  upon  their  coming  to  Eu- 
rope ;  fo  that  the  native  air  of  the  father  proves 
a  kind  of  poifon  to  the  fon. 
!v  This  difference  between  the  air  of  two  countries 
is  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  of  our  inftruments  ^  for  we  know  it  only  by 
its  effedls.  But  there  are  fome  animals,  which  feem 
to  diflinguifli  it  by  their  fenfes.  They  do  not  pafs 
from  the  country  they  inhabit  to  adjacent  provinces, 
where  the  air  appears  to  us  the  fame  as  that  which 
they  arc  fo  fond  of.  Thus  we  do  not  fee  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  a  large  kind  of  bird,  with  which 
^the  Loire  is  covered. 
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-iS^be  power  of  the  air  over  our  bodies  proved  6y 
3^L  .   tbq  different  charadlers  of  nations. 

WHENCE  comes  it  that  all  nations  are  fa 
different  from  one  another  in  fhape,  flaturfe, 
inclination,  and  fpirit,  tho'  they  defcend  all  from  oAe 
and-:  the  fame  progenitor  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that 
-dtiie  .new  inhabitants  of  a  country  refemble  in  a  few 
'generations,  fuch  as  inhabited  the  fame  country  be- 
fore them,  from  whom  they  are  not  however  de- 
fcended  ?  Why  are  thofe  people  who  dwell  within 
the  iame  diftance.from  the  linej  fo  different  from  one 

another? 
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another  ?  A  mountain  only  feparates  a  people  of  a 
robuft  conftitution  from  one  of  a  weak  temperament ; 
and  a  nation  naturally  couragious  from  another  of  a 
moft  timorous  difpofition.     Livy  ^  obferves,  that  in 
the  war  with  the  Latins,  their  troops  might  have 
been  diflinguifhed  from  the  Romans  at  the  very  firft 
fight  :    The  Romans  were  fmall  and  feeble,  whereas 
the  Latins  were  tall  and  robuft.   And  yet  Latium  and 
the  ancient  territory  of  Rome  were  countries  of  a 
very  inconfiderable  extent,  and  bordering  upon  one 
another.     Have  the  bodies  of  the  Andalufian  pea- 
fants  the  fame  natural  conformation,  as  thofe  of  the 
peafants  of  oldCaflile  ?  Are  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  as  fupple  and  nimble  as  the  people 
of  Bifcay  ?  Is  it  fo  eafy  to  meet  with  fine  voices  in  Au- 
vergne,  as  in  Languedoc  ?  Quintilian  fays,  ^  that  one 
may  dif cover  a  marC s  country  by  bis  voice ^  as  we  may 
know  the  allay  of  brafs  by  its  found.    The  difference 
becomes  ftiil  more  fenfible  when  we   examine  the 
nature  of  very   diftant  countries :    *Tis  furprizing 
between  a  Negro  and  a  Ruffian.     And  yet  this  can 
proceed  only  from  the  difference  of  the  air  of  the 
countries,   where  the   anceftors  of  the  prefent  Ne- 
groes and  Ruffians,  who  are  all  defcendants  of  Adam, 
went  firft   to  fettle.     The    firft    men   who   fettled 
near    the  Line,   muft   have  left  a    pofterity,   who 
differed    very  little  from    the  pofterity    of  thofe 
who  went  in    fearch   of    fettlements    towards    the 
Arftic   pole.      The  grand-children   born    fome  to- 
wards the  Pole,  and   others  near  the  Line,  accord- 
*  Liv.  hift.  I.  6. 

^  Non  enim  fine  caufa  dicitur  larharum  Gracumnje ;   nam  foms 
hsniiMS  ui  ara  iinnitu  dignofc'mus.  Quint.  Inlt.  orat.  1.  2.  c  5. 

ing 
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in^  to  the  progrefTion  of  men's  inhabiting  the  t^f^ 
muA  have  had  a  JelTer  refemblance.  At  length,  this 
refembjance  diminifhing  every  generation,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  colonies  approached  fome  towards  the 
Jine,  and  others  the  Ardic  Pole,  the  races  of  jnajH- 
kind  arrived  at  laft  to  that  difference,  in  whrqh  we: 
behold  them  at  prefent.  Ten  centuries  might  have 
been  fufficient  to  render  the  defcendants  of  the  fame 
parents,  as  different  frpm  one  another  as  the  Ne-* 
groes  and  Svs^edes. 

'Tis  only  tkre^  hur^dred  years^  fince  the  Pprtu- 
guefe  pknted  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  Afiic  4i^ 
colonies  which  they  porfefs  there  at  prefent ;  never-, 
thelefs  the  defcendants  of  the  firft  planters  have  na* 
refemblance  with  the  prefent  natives  of  Portugal' 
Xhc  hair  of  the  African  Portuguefe  is  fhort  an4 
curled,  their  nofe  flat,  and  their  lips  thick,  Hke  the 
Negroes  whofe  country  they  inhabit.  They  have 
irnjbibed  long  fince  the  complexion  of  thofe  Blacks 
tho'they  always  claim  the  honorable  appellation. qf 
Whites,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negroes  do  not  re-^ 
tain  in  cold  climates  the  blacknefs  they  have  in  Afric.^ 
Here,  their  fkin  grows  whitilh,  infomuch  that  if  4 
col,Qny  of  Negroes  were  to  fettle  in  England,  .thiey 
?woukl  probably  lofe  in  a  long  feries  of  time  their 
natural  color,  in  the  fame  manner  .as  the  Portugiief^ 
jaf  Cape-Verd  Mye  loft  theirs  in  -  the  countries  near 
i;lieLine.^^^/'3j^,^^.i.^ 

^  ^,ow  it  the  diverfity  of  climates  is  capable  of  pro^ 
ducing  fuch  a  variety  and  difference  in  the  Gom^ 
plexion,  fize,  fhape,  and  even  in  the  very  voice  of 
nven ;  it  ought  confequently  to  catife  a  greater 
difference  in  the  genius^   inclinations,  .and.  m^paer^ 

' of 
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ef  nations.  The  organs  of  the  brain,  or  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  which,  phyfically  fpeaking,  de* 
ci<ie  the  fpirit  and  inclinations  of  men,  are  without 
comparifon  mote  compounded  and  more  delicate, 
than  the  bones  and  other  parts  which  determine  their 
ftature  and  force :  They  are  more  compounded 
than  thofe  which  decide  the  found  of  the  voice  and 
the  agility  of  the  body.  Wherefore  two  rjien  who 
happen  to  have  their  blood  of  a  quahty  different 
enough  to  occafion  an  external  difllmilitude,  will  ht 
much  more  unlike  one  another  in  mind  y  and  will 
have  a  greater  difference  of  inclinations  tlian  of 
fhapc  and  complexion. 

Experience  feems  to  confirm  this  way  of  reafon*- 
ing.  All  nations  differ  more  in  inclinations  and  mind 
than  in  make  and  color  of  body.  As  an  arribaiTador 
of  Rhodes  faid  before  the  Roman  fenate,  *  each  peo'- 
pie  has  its  charader,  as  well  as  every  individual. 
Quintilian,  **  after  having  given  the  moral  reafons 
which  were  ailedged  for  the  difference  between  the 
fefoquence  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  of  the  Afiatic 
Greeks,  fays  that  we  muft  look  for  it  in  the  natural 
chara6ter  of  both  nations.  In  effed,  drunkennefs 
and  other  vices  are  commoner  in  feme  countries  than 
in  others  :  and  the  fame  may  be  alfo  faid  of  moral 
virtues.     The  conformation  of  the  organs  and  the 

*  Tam  civitatmn,  quam  Jingulontm  hciinlnum  mores  font.  Gentes 
quoque  aliis  iracundfey  alia  audacesy  quadam  timida,  in  <vlnum,  in 
I'enerem  proniores  alits  funt.     Liv,  Jiift.   1.  45. 

^  Mihi  autem  orationis  differentiam  fecijje  ^  dicenfium  nature 
'videntui'y  quod  Attici  limati  qitidem  C5°  emunSiy  nihil  inane  autre- 
dundam  ferehant.  Afmua  gem  tumidior^  altoqui  l^  j'aSianti^r  *va- 
vifrje.  etia?n  dicendi  gloria  ivflata  rji.     Quint.  Inft.  1.  12.  c.  10. 

tern- 
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temperament  of  body  give  an  inclination  to  partictf- 
lar  virtues  or  vices,  which  influences  the  generality 
of  every  nation.  Wherefoever  luxury  is  introduced, 
it  has  always  a  fubferviency  to  the  predominant  in- 
clination of  the  nation  that  falls  into  extravagance. 
According  to  the  different  tafte  of  countries,  people 
are  ruined  either  by  fumptuous  buildings,  or  magni- 
iicent  equipages,  or  by  keeping  nice  and  delicate  ta- 
bles, or  in  fine  by  downright  excefs  of  eating  and 
drinking.  A  Spanifh  grandee  fquanders  his  money 
in  intrigues  and  gallantry :  but  a  Polifh  palatine's  pro- 
fuiion  confifts  in  wine  and  brandy. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  effentially  the  fame  with 
refped:  to  its  ceremonial  and  dogmatic  parts,  where- 
foever the  Roman  communion  is  embraced.  Each 
nation  notwithftanding  mixes  fomething  of  its  par- 
ticular charadter  in  this  worlhip.  According  to  the 
genius  of  every  nation,  it  is  exercifed  with  more  or 
lefs  pomp,  more  or  lefs  dignity,  and  with  more  or  lefs 
fenfible  demonftrations  of  gladnefs  or  repentance. 

There  are  very  few  heads,  whofe  brains  are  fo  ill 
formed  as  not  to  make  a  man  of  wit,  or  at  leaft  a 
man  of  im.agination  in  a  certain  climate  •,  and  quite  the 
contrary  in  another. 

Tho'  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians  were  only  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another  by  mount  Cithasron,  yet  the 
former  were  fo  well  known  to  be  a  coarfe  heavy 
people,  that  to  exprefs  a  man's  ftupidity,  it  was 
ufual  to  fay,  he  feemed  to  have  been  born  in  Boeo- 
tia  •,  whereas  the  Athenians  pafied  for  the  mod  fen- 
fible and  ingenious  people  in  the  univerfe.  I  wave 
citing  here  the  encomiums,  which  the  Greek  writers 
I  have 
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have  given  of  the  wit  and  tafte  of  the  Athenians. 
^Thegreateft  part  of  them  (feme  will  fay)  were  either 
born  or  chofe  to  live  at  Athens.  But  Cicero,  who 
knew  the  Athenians  perfedly  well,  having  lived  a 
long  time  amongll  them,  and  who  cannot  be  fuf- 
..peded  of  a  ferviie  flattery  to  people  that  were  fub- 
jeds  of  his  republic,  gives  the  fame  teftimony  as 
the  Greeks  in  their  favor.  The  judgment  of  the 
Athenians^  he  fays  ^,  was  always  fo  found  and  pru* 
dent,  that  they  could  never  liften  to  any  thing  but 
what  was  pure  and  elegant.  What  M.  Racine 
fays  in  the  preface  to  his  Plaideurs^  that  the  A- 
thenians  never  laughed  at  nonfenfe,  is  only  a  tran- 
flation  in  different  words  of  the  Latin  pafTage  of 
Cicero ;  and  thofe  who  have  cenfured  the  French 
.^thor  for  writing  it,  have,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in 
Montagne's  words,  given  him  a  box  on  Cicero's 
,ear,  a  witnefs  who  cannot  be  excepted  againft  in  the 
fad:  here  in  queflion. 

The  fame  reafon  which  produced  fo  great  a  dif- 
jference  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  is  the 
.caufc  of  fo  fmall  a  refemblance  between  the  Floren- 
tines and  fome  Qf  their  neighbours.     Hence  alfo  it 
comes,  that  we  fee  even  in  France  fo  much  fenfe  and 
ready  wit  in  the  pcafants  of  a  province  contiguous  to 
.another,  where  people  ot  the  fame  condition  of  hfe  arc 
n^lmoft  (lupid.     Tho'  the  difference  of  air  be  not  con- 
fiderable  enough  in  thefe  people  to  make  an  external 
diverfity  m  their  bodies,  it  is  fufficient  notwithftand- 
ing  to  create  a  diverlky  in  fuch  organs,  as  are  imm^'- 
diately  employed  in  the  fundions  of  the  foul. 

*  Athemenfei  quariim.  feyfiffer  ^f^t*,  ..ftncsruTK  prudenfque  judicium^ 
Mil  ut  pjfent  niji  incorruftum  eiidire  et  elegam*    Cic.  deorat. 
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We  even  find  minds  which  do  not  fe-em  to 
be  of  the  lame  fpecies,  when  we  refled:  on  the 
genius  of  people,  wliofe  difference  is  fo  con fi- 
derable,  as  to  be  vifible  in  their  make  and  com- 
pledion.  Does  a  peafant  of  North  Holland,  and  a 
pcafant  of  Andalufia  think  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
Have  they  the  fame  paffions  ?  Are  they  a<5luate<J 
alike  by  thpfe  paffions  they  feel  in  common  ?  Are 
they  willing  to  be  governed  in  the  fame  manner  P 
When  this  external  difference  grows  ftill  greater^ 
the  difference  of  minds  is  prodigious.  Behold^ 
lays  the  author  of  the  Plurality  of  worlds  % 
hsm  much  the  face  of  nature  is  changed  between 
this  and  China,  Different  faces ^  different  fhapes^ 
different  cuJlomSy  and  almoft  different  principles  of 
veafoning. 

I  do  not  chufe  to  give  here  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  charader  of  each  nation,  or  of  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  every  age,  but  fhall  refer  my  reader 
ta  Barclay's  Euphormio,  who  treats  this  fubjed  in 
one  of  the  books  of  that  fatire,  which  goes  gene- 
rally by  the  name  of  Icon  animorum.  But  I  fhall 
add  one  refiedlion  to  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  to 
iliew  how  probable  it  is,  that  the  underftanding 
and  inclinations  of  men  depend  (?n  the  air  they 
t>reathe,  and  on  the  country  where  they  are  bred. 
^Tis  that  firangers  who  have  fettled  in  any 
country  whatfoever,  refemble  the  ancient  inha- 
bttanis  after  a  certain  number  of  generations. 
The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  at  pre- 
fent  the  fatnc  character  as>  the  ancient   people   of 

»  M.  dc.  Fontenelle,  Plurality  of  worlds,  2d  evening. 
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the  countries  they  now  inhabit,  notwithftanding 
they  do  not  defcend  from  thofe  ancient  people. 
I  fhall  illuftrate  this  remark  by  a  few  examples. 

The  prefcnt  Catalonians  are  defcended,  for  the 
mofl  part,  from  the  Goths  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions, who  upon  their  firft  fettling  in  Catalonia, 
brought  different  languages  and  cuftoms  with  them, 
from  thofe  of  the  people  who  inhabited  that  coun- 
try in  the  Scipio's  time.  'Tis  true,  that  thofe  ilrange 
nations  have  abolifhed  the  ancient  language,  which 
has  made  room  for  another  compofed  of  the  dif- 
ferent idioms  which  they  fpoke.  This  is  a  thing 
however  that  has  been  decided  intirely  by  cuftom  ;• 
But  nature  has  revived  in  the  prefent  inhabitants 
the  manners  and  inclinations  of  the  Catalonians  in 
the  Scipio's  days.  Livy  fays  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
talonians, that  it  was  as  eafy  to  deftroy^  as  to  dif^ 
arm  them  ^ :  Now  all  Europe  knows  whether  the  pre- 
fent Catalonians  do  not  anfwer  that  chara6ler.  Do 
not  we  difcover  the  Caftilians  in  the  portrait  Juftin 
draws  of  the  Iberians  ^  ?  Their  bodies  are  inured  to 
hunger  and  fatigue  ;  and  their  minds  are  fo  pre- 
pared for  death ^  as  not  to  b€  afraid  of  it.  They 
can  live  upon  very  little^  and  are  as  much  afraid 
of  loftng  their  gravity^  as  other  people  of  lofing  their 
life.  The  Iberians  had  as  different  a  charadter  of 
mind  from  that  of  the  Gauls,    as  the  prefent  cha- 

*  Ferox  gens  millam  ejfe  'vitamjine  armis  putat.     Liv. 

Corpora  homirmm  ad  inediam  laboranque^  anlmi  ad  mortem  pa» 
rati.  Dura  omnibus  cf  adftriila  parcimonia,  lllis  fortior  tadtuf 
nitatis  cur  a  quam  inter.     Just. 
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rader   of   the    Caftilians  differs   from  that  of  the 
French. 

Tho'  the  French  defcend,  the  greateft  part  of 
them,  from  the  Germans,  and  the  other  Barbarians 
kttled  in  Gaul  ;  they  have  notwithftanding  the  fame 
inchnaiions  and  chara6ler  of  mind  as  the  ancient 
Gauls.  'Tis  eafy  to  difcover  in  the  prefent  French 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  ftrokes  which  Crefar,  Flo- 
rus,  and  the  ancient  hiftorians  attributed  to  that 
people.  A  particular  talent  of  the  French,  for  which 
they  are  celebrated  all  over  Europe,  is  a  furprizing 
induftry,  in  imitating  with  eafe  the  inventions  of 
ftrangers.  Cselar  gives  this  talent  to  the  Gauls, 
whom  he  calls,  a  people  of  great  quicknefs  of  mind^ 
extremely  fit  for  imitating  and  executing  whatfoever 
they  are  taught  ^.  He  was  furprized  to  fee  how 
well  the  Gauls,  whom  he  befieged,  had  imitated  the 
moft  difFiCult  military  machines  of  the  Romans,  tho' 
they  were  quite  new  to  them.  Another  very  par- 
ticular touch  in  the  charadler  of  the  French  nation^ 
is  their  infurmountable  propenfity  to  gaiety  whe- 
ther feafonable  or  not,  which  makes  them  conclude 
the  moft  ferious  reflections  with  a  fong.  Thus  we 
find  the  Gauls  charad:eriied  in  the  Roman  hiftory, 
and  principally  in  a  relation  of  Livy's.  Hanni- 
bal at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  de- 
manded a  pafTage  into  Italy  of  the.  inhabitants 
of  that  country  which  is  now  called  Languedoc, 
offering  to  pay  ready  money  for  what  his  men 
fhould  confume,  and  menacing  at  the  fame  time' to 
lay  their  country  wafte  with  fire  and  fword,   if  they 

*  Genus  fumma  folertii^,  atque  ad  omnia  bnitanda  atque  rjicien' 
da]i  ^ce  ahr^uoque  traduntur  (fpti£imi{m,     CiES. 
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attempted  to  traverfehis  march.  Whilft  they  were 
dehberating  on  Hannibal's  propofition,  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  the  Roman  repubUc,  who  had  only  a 
very  fmall  retinue  with  them,  demanded  audience. 
After  having  talked  very  big  for  a  great  while  of  the 
fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  whom  our  Gauls  had 
never  heard  mentioned  but  as  enemies  to  fuch  of 
their  countrymen  as  had  fettled  in  Italy,  the  ambaf- 
fadors  propofed  to  obftrudt  the  pafiage  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. This  was  really  defiring  the  Gauls  to 
make  their  country  the  theatre  of  war,  in  order  to 
hinder  Hannibal  from  transferring  it  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  The  propofition  was  indeed  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  not  to  be  made  but  with  great  art  and 
precaution  even  to  ancient  allies.  The  audience 
therefore^  fays  Livy  ^,  hurfted  out  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter^  infomuch  that  the  magifirates  had  much  ado 
to  command  ftlence^  in  order  to  give  a  ferious  anfwer 
to  the  ambajfadors. 

Davila  relates  in  the  hiftory  of  our  civil  wars  ^ 
an  adventure  of  this  fort,  which  happened  at  the 
conferences  that  were  held  for  peace,  during  thfi 
ficge  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV "".  Upon  cardinal 
Gondi's  faying,  that  it  was  not  hunger,  but  the 
love  for  their  king  which  induced  the  Parifians  to 
enter  into  a  conference,  the  king's  prefence  could 
not  prevent  the  young  lords  from  burfting 
out  into  laughter  at  the.  cardinal's  difcourfe,  which 

■  Tanto  cumfrcmitu  rifus  dicltur  ortus,    ut  'vix  a  magtjlratibus 
majoribufque  natu  jwutntus  fedaretur.      li  I  v. 
\  Davila,  I.  ii.  c  in  1590. 

O  2  became 
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became  really  ridiculous  by  its  boldnefs  ;  both  par- 
ties being  very  well  afTured  of  the  contrary.  All 
Europe  reproaches  the  French,  to  this  very  day, 
with  their  uneafinefs  and  levity,  which  makes  them 
quit  their  own  country,  to  ramble  in  fearch  of  em- 
ployments, and  to  lift  under  every  colors.  Florus  * 
has  obferved  of  the  Gauls,  that  there  were  no  ar^ 
mies  to  he  found  without  Gallic  foldiers.  If  in  Cje- 
far's  time  we  meet  with  Gauls  in  the  fervice  of  the- 
kings  of  Judea,  Mauritania,  and  JEgypt,  do  not  wc 
find  Frenchmen  in  our  days  amongft  all  the  troops 
in  Europe,  even  among  thofe  of  the  king  of  Per- 
fia  and  the  Great  Mogul  ? 

The  prefent  Englilh  are  not  defcended,  generally 
fpeaking,  from  the  Britons  who  inhabited  that  illand 
when  the  Romans  fubdued  it.  Neverthelefs  the 
ftrokes  with  which  Csefar  and  Tacitus  charadlerife  the 
Britons,  are  extremely  well  fuited  to  the  Englifh : 
For  the  one  were  not  more  fubjedt  to  jealoufy  than 
the  other.  Tacitus  obferves^  that  A gricola  found 
no  better  method  of  engaging  the  ancient  Britons  to 
make  their  children  learn  Latin,  as  well  as  Rhetoric 
and  the  other  polite  arts  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
than  to  excite  them  by  emulation,  by  making  them 
afhamed  to  fee  themfelves  excelled  by  the  Gauls. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Britons,  faid  Agricola,  is  of  a 
better  frame  than  that  of  the  Gauls,  and  if  they 
have  a  mind  to  take  pains,  it  depends  intirely 
on  themfelves,  to  furpafs  their  neighbours.     Agri- 

*'  Nullum  helium  fine  tnilite  Gallo.   FtORUS. 

^  'Jam  njero  principum  filios  liber alibus  artibus  erudire  ^  htgenta 
Britannornm  Jiudiii  Gallorum  anteferre,  ut  qui  modo  linguam  Roma' 
num  abnmba7it,  eloquentiam  <:o7iQiipifc(rent,     Tac. 
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cola's  artifice  had  its  defired  efFe6l,  and  the  Britons 
who  before  fcorned  to  fpeak  Latin,  grew  even  defirous 
of  acquiring  the  beauties  of  the  Roman  eloquence. 
Let  the  Englifh  themfeives  judge,  whether  the  arti- 
fice ufed  by  Agricola  might  not  be  employed  amongft 
them  at  prefent  with  the  like  fuccefs  ? 

Tho'  Germany  is  in  a  much  different  conditiotl- 
at  prefent,  from  what  it  was  when  Tacitus  defcribed 
it;  tho'  it  is  (locked  now  with  towns,  where- 
as it  had  formerly  nothing  but  villages  ;  tho' 
the  morafTes  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  forefls 
have  been  converted  into  meadows-  and  plowed^ 
lands  ;  in  fine,  tho*  the  ancient  manner  of  dref- 
fmg  and  living  be  confequently  different  in  fcveral 
things  from  that  of  the  prefent  inhabitants;  we 
may  diftinguifh  neverthelefs  the  genius  and  chara6ler^ 
of  the  old  Germans  in  thofe  of  our  times.  Their 
women,  like  thofe  in  former  days,  follow  the  camps 
in  much  greater  numbers  than  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries. What  Tacitus  obferves  of  the  repafts  of  the 
old  Germans,  is  true  with  regard  to  the  genera- 
lity of  the  moderns.  Like  their  anceftors  they 
ueafon  very  well  concerning  affairs  when  they  are 
warm  at  table,  but  they  never  come  to  a  conclu- 
fion  but  in  cool  blood  ^.  Thus  we  find  in  every 
refped  the  ancient  people  in  the  modern,  tho'  the 
latter  profefs  a  different  religion,  and  are  governed 
by  different  maxims. 

It  has  been  in  all  times  obferved,  that  the  influence 
of  climate  is  ftronger  than  that  of  origin  and  blood. 

*  V  either  ant  dum  fwgeri  nefclunt^  conjiituunt  diim  err  are  no  ft  pof- 
Junt,     Tac.  ^ 

O  3        .        ii:  Tho, 
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The  Gallogrecians  defcended  from  the  Gauls  who  fet- 
tled in  Afia,  became  in  five  or  fix  generations,  as  foft 
and  effeminate  as  the  Afiatics ;  tho'  they  fprung  from 
warhke  anceftors,  who  fettled  in  a  country,  where 
they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  valor 
and  arms.  Livy,  fpeaking  of  an  event  which  hap- 
pened at  an  almoft  equal  diftance  of  time  from 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Gallogrecian  colony,  and  its 
conqueft  by  the  Romans,  fays  of  the  Afiatic  Gauls, 
the  Gallogrecians  were  a  more  warlike  people  at  that 
timey  not  having  yet  degenerated  from  the  fpirii  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  ^. 

People  of  all  countries  iUuflrious  for  feats  of 
arms,  have  grown  effeminate  and  pufillanimous, 
after  having  been  tranfplanted  into  lands,  whofe 
climate  foftens  the  native  inhabitants.  The  Ma- 
cedonians who  fettled  in  Syria  and  -^gypt,  grew 
in  a  few  years  time  downright  Syrians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  degenerating  from  their  anceftors  valor, 
kept  only  their  language  and  ftandards.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Greeks  who  went  to  Marfeilles, 
contrafted  the  boldnefs  and  contempt  of  death, 
peculiar    to   the    Gauls,      But,    as    Livy   fays  ^, 

•  Gallogr^eci  ea  iempejlate  bellicojiores  erarJ,  Galileos  adhuc  non- 
dum  exaletajiirpe  gent  is  gejl  antes  animos.     L  i  v . 

'*  Si  cut  in  frugihus  pecudibu/que,  non  tantum  Jemina  adfer*uandam 
indclem  valent,  quantum  terra  proprietas  coelique  fob  qtio  aluntur 
mutant.  Macedones  qui  Alexandriam  in  jEgypto^  qui  Seleuciam  ac 
Babyloniam,  quique  alias  fparfasper  orbem  t err  arum  colonias  habent, 
inSjros,  FarthoSy  j^gyptios  degenerarunt .  Majp.lia  inter  Galloj 
fit  a  t  rax  it  aliquantulum  ab  accolis  animorum.  *Tarentinis  quid  ex 
Spartana  dura  ilia  ^  horrida  libertate  manjit  ?  Generofius  in  fun 
^uidquid  fede  gignitur  ;  injitum  aUena  terre^,  natura  ^vertentefet  de- 
^enerat,     l^iv*  hift.  1.  2% 

ir4atin^ 
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relating  the  fads  here  mentioned,  'tis  the  fame 
•*  thing  with  fome  men,  as  with  plants  and  brutes. 
•'  Now  the  qualities  of  plants  do  not  depend  fo 
*^  much  on  the  place  from  whence  the  grain  has 
*'  been  borrowed,  as  from  the  foil  in  which  it  is 
"  fown  ;  in  like  manner  the  qualities  of  brutes  de- 
*'  pend  lefs  on  their  breed,  than  on  the  country 
**  where  they  are  born,  and  grow  up." 

Thus  the  grains  which  fucceed  very  well  in  one 
country,  degenerate  when  fown  in  another.  The 
linfeed  which  comes  from  Livonia,  and  is  fown 
in  Flanders,  produces  a  very  fine  plant  ;  but 
that  which  grows  in  Flanders,  and  is  fown  in  the 
fame  foil,  bears  nothing  but  a  baftard-plant.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  grain  of  melon,  radifh, 
and  fcveral  other  pulfe,  which  muft  be  renewed  to 
have  them  good,  at  lead  after  a  certain  number  of 
generations,  by  fending  for  new  grains  to  the  coun- 
try where  they  grow  in  full  perfe<5lion.  As  trees 
ihoot  up,  and  produce  fruit  much  flower  than  plants, 
the  fame  tree  gives  different  fruit,  according  to  the 
foil  where  it  firfl  grew,  and  that  to  which  it  is  tranf- 
planted.  The  vine  tranfplanted  from  Champagne  to 
Brie,  produces  very  foon  a  wine,  which  has  none  of 
the  qualities  of  the  liquor  it  afforded  in  its  primitive 
foil.  True  it  is,  that  brutes  have  not  fo  near  a 
relation  to  the  earth,  as  trees  and  plants ;  never- 
thelefs  as  the  air  makes  animals  live,  and  the 
earth  nouriihes  them  ;  their  qualities  do  not  de- 
pend lefs  on  the  places  where  they  are  bred,  than 
the  qualities  of  the  trees  and  plants  on  the  country 
where  they  grow.  Let  us  go  on  with  confulting 
experience, 

O  4  Since 
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Since  Livy  wrote  his  hiftory,  feveral  nations 
in  Europe  have  fent  colonies  into  climates  more 
remote  and  more  different  from  that  of  their 
native  country,  than  the  climate  of  the  Gauls  was 
from  that  of  Gallogrecia.  It  has  happened  alfo, 
that  the  change  of  manners,  incUnation,  and  fpirit, 
which  are  unavoidable  to  thofe  who  change  coun- 
triesi  has  been  more  fudden  and  fenfible  in  the  new 
than  in  the  ancient  colonies. 

The  Franks  who  fettled  in  the  Holy  Land,  upon  its 
being  conquered  by  the  firft  Crufade,  became  after 
a  few  generations,  as  pufillanimous  and  vicious  as 
the  natives  of  the  country.  The  hiftory  of  the  lat- 
ter Crufades  abounds  with  bitter  complaints  againft 
the  treachery  and  effeminacy  of  the  oriental  Franks. 
The  Sultans  of  ^gypt  had  no  other  method 
left  of  preferving  the  valor  and  difcipHne  of  their 
troops,  than  by  recruiting  them  in  CircafTia,  from 
whence  their  Mamelucks  came.  Experience  had 
ihewn  them,  that  the  children  of  the  CircafTians 
bofn  and  bred  in  JEgypt,  had  only  the  inclinations 
and  courage  of  i^gyptiaos.  The  Ptolomys,  and 
other  fovereigns  of  ^gypt  who  were  careful  of 
keeping  good  troops,  had  always  a  ftanding  army 
compofed  of  foreigners.  The  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, who  pretended  to  have  performed  fuch  great 
exploits  under  Sefoftris  and  their  firft  kings,  were 
very  much  degenerated  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  /Egypt,  fince  the  conqueft  thereof  by 
the  Perlians,  has  been  always  an  eafy  prey  to 
a  handful  of  foreign  foldiers.  Since  Cambyfes's 
time,  the  natives  have  never,  if  I  may  fay  {oy 
drawn  an  -^Egyptian  fword,     Even  at  prefent  an  JE- 

gypticia 
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gyptian  is  not  admitted  into  the  troops  maintain- 
ed by  the  Grand  Signor  on  the  Egyptian  efta- 
blilliment :  Thefe  muft  be  compofed  of  foreign 
foldiers. 

The  Portuguefe  eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  are 
become  as  effeminate  and  cowardly  as  the  natives  of 
that  country.     Thofe  invincible  Portuguefe  in  Flan- 
ders, where  they  made  up  one  half  of  the  famous 
Spanifh  infantry  deftroyed   at  Rocrois  *,    had   near 
relations  in  the  Indies,  who  let  themfelves  be  beaten 
about  like  fheep.     Thofe  who  can  remember   the 
particular  events  of  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  republic  of  Holland,  muft 
know  that  the  Flemifh  infantry  could  never  ftand 
againft  that  which  was  compofed  of  native  Spaniards. 
But  fuch  as  have  read  the  hiftory  of  the  conquefts  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  muft  remember  on  the 
Other  hand,  that  a  handful  of  Dutchmen  ufed  to  put 
whole  armies  of  Indian  Portuguefe  to  flight.      I  do 
not  care  to  quote  any  odious  writings,    I  ihall  only 
appeal  to  the  Dutch  themfelves,  whether  their  coun- 
trymen who  are  fettled  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  have  pre- 
served the  manners  and   good  qualities  they  had  in 
Europe. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  which  has  been  conftant- 
ly  attentive  to  the  particular  character  and  genius 
pf  the  different  nations  it  governed,  has  always  placed 
a  greater  confidence  in  the  children  of  Spaniards 
born  in  Flanders,  than  in  the  offspring  of  Spaniards 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  latter  were 
not  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  natives  of 
?p^n,  as  the  others  were.  This  wary  court  has 
'  in  i643» 
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made.it  always  her  maxim  not  to  intrufl:  any  em- 
ployment of  importance  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  the 
Creolian  Spaniards,  or  fuch  as  were  born  in  America. 
And  yet  thefe  Creolians  are  inhabitants  born  of  Spa- 
nifh  parents,  without  any  mixture  of  American  or 
African  blood.  Thofe  that  are  defcended  of  a  Spa- 
nifh  Father  and  an  American  mother  are  called 
Meftizo's ',  and  when  the  mother  happens  to  be  a* 
negro,  they  are  called  Mulattoes. 

The  incapacity  of  thofe  fubjeds  has  had  as 
great  a  fhare  in  this  policy,  as  the  fear  of  their 
revoking.  'Tis  difficult  indeed  to  conceive,  how 
much  the  Spanifh  blood  (a  blood  fo  brave  and  ge- 
nerous in  Europe)  has  degenerated  in  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  America.  It  would  be  abfolutely  incredible, 
did  not  twelve  or  fifteen  different  relations  of  the 
expeditions  of  the  Buccaneers  to  the  new  world,  agree 
all  of  them  in  this  point,  and  furnifh  us  with  the 
moft  convincing  circumflances. 

Brutes  receive  a  different  fhape  and  conformation, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  men,  according  to  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  born,  or  bred.  There  was  no 
Ibch  things  as  horfes  in  America,  when  the  Spani- 
ards difcovered  that  part  of  the  world.  'Tis  very 
likely  that  the  firft  which  were  tranfported  thither 
for  breed,  were  the  very  finefl  of  Andalufia  where 
the  embarkation  was  made.  As  the  expences  of  the 
freight  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
crowns  a  horfe,  'tis  likely  the  purchafe  money  was 
not  at  all  fpared  ;  efpecially  as  horfes  were  then 
exceeding  cheap  in  that  province.  There  are  not- 
withflanding  fome  provinces  in  America  where  the 
breed  of  horfes  has  degenerated.      The  horfes  of  St 

DomingQ 
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Domingo  and  the  Antilles  are  fmall,  ill-lliaped, 
and  have  only  the  courage  (if  I  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
fo}  of  the  noble  animals  from  which  they  are  def- 
cended.  There  are  indeed  fome  other  pro- 
vinces in  America,  where  the  Andalufian  breed  is 
rather  improved.  Thofe  of  Chili  are  as  much  fu- 
perior  in  beauty  and  goodnefs  to  the  Andalu- 
lian  horfes,  as  thefe  furpafs  thofe  of  Picardy.  The 
Caflilian  and  Andalufian  fheep  tranfported  into  other 
paftures,  afford  no  longer  i\iQh  precious  wool,  as  thofe 
mentioned  by  Juvenal, 

" -^  ^as  B^ticus  adjuvat  aer* 

Juv.  fat.  12* 

By  noble  fprings  improv*d^  and  Beetle  air. 

Power. 

When  the  goats  of  Ancyra  lofe  their  mountain 
pafture,  they  ceafe  to  have  that  hair  fo  vaftly 
efteemed  in  the  eaft,  and  known  even  in  Europe. 
*  There  are  countries  where  a  horfe  is  generally  fo 
gentle  an  animal,  as  to  let  himfelf  be  led  by  children : 
In  other  places,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he 
is  almoft  a  favage  animal,  whom  you  muft  take  par- 
ticular care  of.  Horfes  even  change  their  difpofition 
and  temper,  by  altering  their  air  and  food  ;  hence  thofe 
of  Andalulia  are  much  more  tradable  in  theif  own 
country  than  in  ours.  Ill  fine,  moft  animals  ceafe 
to  breed,  when  they  are  tranfported  into  a  climate 
too  different  from  their  own  :  thus  tigers,  apes, 
camels,  elephants,  and  feveral  kinds  of  birds  do  not 
multiply  in  our  countries. 

»  BVSBCQUIUS    cp.   I,. 
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CHAP     XVI. 

Obje5lion  drawn  from  the  charaBer  of  the  Ro- 
mans  and  the  Dutch,  Anfwer  to  this  ob- 
jeBion, 

IT  will  be  obje61:ed  here  perhaps,  that  there  are 
two  nations  in  Europe,  whom  the  charader  gi- 
ven their  anceftors  by  ancient  writers  do  not  fuit  at 
prefeht.  The  modern  Romans,  it  will  be  faid,  bear- 
no  manner  of  refemblance  to  thofe  ancient  Romans' 
fo  famous  for  their  military  virtues,  and  whom  Ta- 
citus, defcribes  as  a  people  who  were  profefTed  foes 
to  all  vain  demonftrations  of  ceremonial  refpeft; 
a  people  whofe  fole  occupation  was  to  eflablifh  and 
extend  their  authority.  "^  Tiri dates,  brother  of  the 
Icing  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  order  to  pay 
homage  (purfuant  to  our  modern  way  of  cxprefTing 
it)  for  the  crown  of  Armenia,  would  not  have  been 
'(o  much  afraid  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  continues 
the  abovementioned  author,  had  he  been  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  that  nation.  The  Batavians  and  an- 
cient Frieflanders  (it  will  be  ftill  objeded)  were  two 
warlike  nations,  who  took  up  arms,  as  foon  as  the 
Romans  attempted  to  lay  any  other  tribute  upon 
them,  but  that  of  military  fervice.  The  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Holland,  which 
includes  the  ifle  of  the  Batavians,  and  a  part  of 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Frieflanders,  are  intire- 
Ty   addi(5led   to  comnierce.      They  furpafs  all  q- 

»  Apud  quos  jus  imperii  'valet,  inania  tranfinittuntur.     Tacit. 
Annal.  lib.  15. 

ther 
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ther  people  in  the  regularity  and  order  of  their 
towns,  and  in  their  municipal  government.  The 
people  are  readier  to  pay  the  heavieft  taxes  that 
are  raifed  in  Europe,  than  to  enter  into  the  fervice. 
1'he  Belgians  are  very  unfit  for  land  fervice^  and  a 
Dutchman  on  horfeback  is  a  moft  ridiculous  Jight^  fays 
Puffendorf  %  fpeaking  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
Holland,  who  are  as  willing  to  take  foreign  troops 
into  their  pay,  as  the  Batavians  were  ready  formerly 
to  fight  for  foreigners. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Romans,  my  anfwer  is,  that 
when  the  reft  of  Europe  will  refolve  to  lay  afide  their 
ceremonies,  the  Romans  will  not  be  the  laft  to  get 
rid  of  theirs.  Ceremonies  are  the  prefent  fafhion  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  endeavour  to  excel  other  nations 
in  this  refpedt,  as  they  were  formerly  fupcrior  to 
them  in  the  military  art.  Perhaps  the  modern 
Romans  would  fhew  us  that  moderation  in  fuccefs, 
and  that  intrepidity  in  danger,  which  formed  the 
charadler  of  the  ancient  Romans,  if  their  princes  were 
not  of  a  profeffion  which  forbids  them  to  alpire  to 
military  glory.  Muft  people  becaufe  they  have 
courage,  get  themfelves  killed  immediately  in 
battle  •,  as  thofe  that  are  born  poets  fcribble  verfes  } 
If  the  Romans  have  really  degenerated,  their 
degeneracy  does  not  certainly  extend  to  all  forts 
of  virtues.  No  nation  underftands  better  how 
to  behave  refolutely,  or  to  fhew  a  feafonable 
compliance  in  bufinefs  •,  and  we  may  obfervc 
even  in  the  common  people  of  Rome,  that  art  of 

*  ^d  terrejlrem  militiam  parum  idonet  funt  Belga^  l^  equo  iti' 
Jident  Batauus  ludihrium  omnibus  debet.  Puff,  introd,  ad  hift, 
Europ. 

in- 
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infinuating  efteem  for  their   fellow  citizens ;  aa  aft 
that  has  been  always  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  a 
nation's  reputation. 

Befides,  there  has  been  fuch  a  prodigious  change 
In  the  air  of  Rome  and  the  adjacent  country,  fmcc 
the  time  of  the  Caefars,  that  it  is  not  at  all  aftonifh- 
ing  there  fhould  be  a  difference  between  the  pre* 
fent  and  ancient  inhabitants :  Nay,  in  our  fyflem, 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  ought  naturally  to  have 
happened,  fince  the  alteration  of  the  caufe  muft  be 
always  fuppofed  to  alter  the  effeft. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  air  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
except  the  quarter  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte,  and  that 
of  the  Quirinal,  is  extremely  unwholfome  during 
the  dog-days,  infomuch  that  it  cannot  agree  but  with 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it  gradually,  as  Mi- 
thridates  was  to  poifon.  People  muft  even  re- 
new every  year  the  habit  of  fupporting  the  infeded 
air,  by  beginning  to  breathe  it  the  very  firft  days  of 
its  alteration :  for  'tis  mortal  to  thofe  who  breathe 
it  the  firft  time,  if  it  be  at  the  height  of  its 
corruption.  One  is  as  httle  furprized  to  fee  a 
perfon  die,  whjo  upon  coming  from  the  country, 
goes  to  lodge  where  the  air  is  corrupted,  or  even 
thofe  who  at  that  time  lliould  remove  from  a 
wholfome  quarter  of  the  town,  as  to  fee  a  man  ex- 
pire when  ftruck  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  caufe  of 
this  corruption  of  the  air  is  not  a  fecret  to  us. 
Rome  was  cut  through  as  well  under,  as  above 
ground,  and  every  ftreet  had  a  cloaca  or  common 
fhore  under  the  pavement.  Thefe  common  fliores 
met  all  at  the  Tiber  by  different  channels,  that  were 
cleanfed  continually  by  the  waters  of  fifteen  aque- 
I  ,  'duds. 
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dufts,  which  conveyed  intire  rivers  to  Rome  ;  and 
thefe  rivers  difcharged  themfelves  into  the  Tiber  by 
means  of  the  cloaca.     The  buildings   of  this    vaft 
city  having  been  deftroyed  by  the   Goths,  by  the 
^lorraans  of  Naples,  and  by  time  ;  the  ruins  of  the 
edifices  ereded  on  the  {i^w^^^  hills  have  filled  the  ad-^ 
jacent  valleys,  infomuch  that  the  ancient  fuperficies 
of  the  earth  lies  frequently  buried  in  thefe  valleys  full 
forty  feet  deep.     This  heap  of  rubbifh  has  ftopt  up 
feveral  branches,  by  which  many  of  the  lefTer  cloaca 
communicated  with  the  great  ones,  that  terniinated 
at  the  Tiber.     The  vaults  being   broken  in  by  the 
fall  of  the  neighbouring  buildings,  or  thro'  antiquity^ 
confequcntly  flopped  feveral  channels,  and  intercept- 
ed  the  courfe  of  the  waters.     But  the  greateft  part 
of  the  finks,  thro'  which  the  rain  and  the  waters  of 
the  ancient  aqueduds   that  are   ftill  fubfifting,   fall 
into  the  cloaca^  have  continued  to  lye  open.     The 
water  has  therefore  come  conitantly  into  thefe  chan- 
nels, without  finding  any  out-let.     Here  it  ftagnates, 
and  becomes  infeded  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  whea 
the  rummagers  happen  to  dig  one  of  thefe  chan- 
nels, the  ftink    and  infection  which  exhales   from 
thence,  ftrikes  them  frequently  with  mortal  diftem- 
pers.     Thole  who  have  ventured  to  eat  fuch  filh  as 
they  have  found  there  fometimes,    have   generally 
loft  their  lives  for  their  rafh  curiofity.     Now  thefe 
channels  are  not  fo  deep  under  ground,  but  that  the 
heat,  which  is  exceflive  at  Rome  during  the  dog- 
days,  extracts  from  thence  mod  peftilential   exha- 
lations, which  break  out  fo  much  the  eafier,  as  the 
chinks   of  the  vaults  are  only   ftopt  with  rubbifh 
and  gravel,  which  are  not  fo  clofe  a  fieve  for  fifting 
.       ..  the 
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the  exhalations,  as  that  of  the  common  earth  or  na- 
tural foil. 

Secondly,  the  air  of  the  level  country  about 
Rome,  which  extends  twelve  leagues  in  thofe  places 
where  the  Appenine  removes  fartheft  off  from  this 
city,  reduces  during  the  three  hot  months  the  very  na- 
tives who  are  accuilomed  to  it  from  their  infancy,  to 
a  ftate  of  languifhment  and  wearinefs  almoft  incredi- 
ble to  thofe  that  have  not  feen  it.  In  feveral  parts 
the  religious  are  obliged  to  quit  their  convents  to 
go  and  fpend  the  dog-days  fome  where  elfe.  In 
fine,  the  air  of  the  country  about  Rome  Itrikes  a 
llranger  who  expofes  himfelf  to  its  adivity,  in  time 
of  fleep,  with  as  fudden  and  fure  a  death  as  the 
fword.  This  air  is  then  always  pernicious,  from 
whatfoever  quarter  the  wind  blows,  which  is  a  con- 
vincing argument  that  the  earth  is  in  fome  meafure 
the  caufe  of  its  alteration.  The  infe6lion  therefore 
fhews,  that  there  has  been  fome  confiderable  change 
in  the  earth;  whether  this  proceeds  from  its  not 
being  manured  as  in  the  time  of  the  Caefars  ;  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  morafTes 
of  Oftia  and  Ofante  *,  which  are  not  drained  as 
formerly ;  or  whether  in  fine  it  arifes  from  the  mines 
of  alum,  fulphur,  and  arfenic,  which  in  fuccellion  of 
time  have  been  formed  under  the  fuperficies  of  the 
earth,  and  emit  at  prefent,  but  efpecially  in  fum- 
mer-time,  more  malignant  exhalations,  than  thofe 
which  were  emitted,  before  they  had  attained  their 
prefent  degree  of  maturity.  We  fee  frequently  in 
the  country  about  Rome  a  phfenomenon,  which  ihould 

jl  Pomptina  paluda, 

induce 
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induce  us  to  think,  that  the  alteration  of  the  air  pro- 
ceeds from  a  new  caufe,  that  is,  from  the  mines 
that  have  been  perfedled  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  During  the  violent  heats,  exhalations  rife 
from  the  earth  which  lighten  of  themfelves,  and  form 
Jong  ridges  or  columns  of  fire,  with  the  earth  for 
their  bafis.  Livy  would  have  inferted  a  prolix  re- 
cital of  the  facrifices  made  for  the  expiation  of  thefe 
prodigies,  had  thefe  phaenomena  ^been  feen  in  that 
country  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory. 

Another  proof  we  have,  that  there  has  been  a 
phyfical  alteration  in  the  air  of  Rome  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  is,  that  the  climate  is  not  fo  cold 
as  it  was  formerly  in  the  time  of  the  Csefars,  tho* 
the  country  was  better  inhabited  and  cultivated 
at  that  time,  than  it  is  at  prefent.  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  Roman  annals,  that  in  the  year  480 
of  its  foundation,  the  winter  was  fo  extremely  cold, 
that  the  trees  were  killed  with  the  froft.  The  Ti- 
ber was  frozen  over  at  Rome,  and  the  earth  co- 
vered with  fnow  during  the  fpace  of  forty  days. 
When  Juvenal  draws  the  pifture  of  a  fuper- 
ftitious  woman,  he  fays,  that  fhe  caufes  the  ice  of 
the  Tiber  to  be  broken,  in  order  to  make  her 
ablutions. 

Hihernum  fra^a  glacie  defcendet  in  amn^m, 
"Ter  matutino  Tyberi  mergetur,  &  tpfts 
Vorticihus  timidum  caput  ahluet^  inde  fuperhi 
Totum  Regis  agrum  nuda  i^  tremebunda  cruentis 
Erepet  genibus,  Juven.  fat.  8, 

^hro*  ye  they  beat  and  plunge  into  the  ftr earn ^ 

If  fo  the  God  has  warned  them  in  a  dream. 

Vol.  II.  P  JViak 
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Weak  in  their  limbs  but  in  devotion  firong^ 
On  their  bare  hands  and  feet  they  crawl  along 
A  whole  field's  lengthy  the  laughter  of  the  throng. 

Dryden 


i 


Here  he  fpeaks  of  the  Tiber*s  being  frozen  over,  as 
of  an  ordinary  event.  Several  paffages  of  Horace 
ftjppofe  tlie  ftreets  of  Rome  full  of  ice  ^nd 
fnow.  We  Ihould  have  been  better  informed  con- 
cerning this  fubjed  had  the  ancients  underftood  the 
ufe  of  Thermometers  ;  but  tho'  their  writers  have 
not  inflru6led  us  with  rcfpedl  to  this  point,  they 
le$  us  know  enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  win- 
ters were  formerly  feverer  at  Rome,  than  at  prefent. 
The  Tiber  is  no  more  frozen  there,  than  the  Nile 
at  Grand  Cairo.  They  think  it  a  very  rigid  win- 
xp  in  Rome,  when  the  fnow  lyes  two  days  upon 
the  ground,  or  when  they  can  obferve  a  thin  bit  of 
ice  for  two  nights  together  in  fome  fountain  expof- 
e4.|:o  the  north. 

As  for  the  Dutch,  I  anfwer  that  they  do  not  live 
upon  the  fame  ground  as  the  Batavians  and  ancient 
Frieflanders,  tho'  they  inhabit  the  fame  country. 
The  ide  of  the  Batavians  was  indeed  a  low  country, 
but  it  was  covered  with  wood.  With  refpedt  to  the 
land  of  the  ancient  Frieflanders,  which  forms  at 
prefent  the  greateft  part  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
land V  to  wit.  that  which  lies  between  the  Ocean,  the 
Zuiderzee,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Rhine  which  paf- 
fes  by  Leyden,  it  abounded  at  that  time  with  hills' 
that  were  hollow  withinfide  :  This  is  exprelTed  by 
the  word  Holland  introduced  in  the  middle  age^ 
which  fignifiq^   a  hollow  land  m  the  language  of 

chat 
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that  country.  Tacitus  ^  informs  us,  that  the  a- 
bovementioned  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  fepa- 
rated  FrieQand  from  the  ifle  of  the  Batavians, 
preferved  the  rapidity  that  river  has  in  its  courfe^ 
an  evident  proof  that  the  country  was  then 
mountainous^  The  fea  having  infmuated  itfelf 
into  thefe  cavities  was  the  caufe  of  the  finking  of 
the  earth,  which  has  raifed  itfelf  fince  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waters  that  covered  it  after  its  depref- 
fion,  by  the  help  of  the  fands  \vhich  the  waves 
of  the  fea  brought  thither,  and  of  the  flime  which 
the  rivers  left  behind  them  after  frequent  inunda- 
tions, before  they  were  reflrained  by  dykes* 

Another  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced  is^  that 
in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Holland,  which  be- 
longed to  ancient  FrieQand,  they  find  frequently^ 
upon  digging  foundations,  trees  which  are  faflened 
to  the  ground  by  their  roots,  fifteen  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  country.  And  yet  this  country  which  is  as 
fmooth  as  a  fioor,  is  lower  now  than  high  water,  and 
upon  a  level  with  very  low  water.  This  (hews  that  the 
earth  which  the  abovementioned  roots  of  trees  are 
faflened  to,  is  a  foil  that  was  formerly  funk.  Thofe  that 
have  a  mind  to  be  farther  informed  with  regard  to 
the  time  and  other  circumftances  of  thefe  inunda- 
tions, may  read  the  two  firfl  volumes  of  M.  Ai- 
ring's work,  intitled,  Befcriptio  agri  Batavi. 
*Tis  a  work  they  will  read  with  great  utility,  and 
not  without  regretting  that  this  author  died  a- 
bout  thirty  years  ago,  before  he  could  leave  us  hi^ 
third  volume.     Holland  having  been  drained  and 

»  Tacitus  Annal.    1.  2. 
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peopled  again,  it  is  now  an  even  pafture  land,  dui 
into  a  vaft  number  of  canals,  and  covered  with  fome 
lakes  and  morafTes.  ^  The  foil  has  changed  its  na- 
ture to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  cows  and  oxen  of 
that  country  are  larger  now  than  elfewhere,  whereas 
formerly  they  were  very  fmall.  In  fine,  a  fourth 
part  of  its  furface  is  covered  with  water,  which 
was  not  the  cafe  perhaps  of  one  twelfth  part  of 
it  in  former  times.  The  people  likewife  having 
increafed  there  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
.Europe,  by  means  of  events  which  are  foreign  to  my 
prefent  purpofe  *,  want  and  the  facility  of  having  pulfe 
and  milk-meats  in  a  continued  meadow,  has  accuf- 
tpmed  the  inhabitants  to  live  upon  this  flegmatic 
diet ;  whereas  the  ancient  inhabitants  fed  upon  the 
fieih  of  their  flocks,  and  of  domeilic  animals  that 
were  grown  v;ild,  with  which,  purfuant  to  the  obfer- 
fervation  of  Tacitus  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers, 
their  woods  abounded. 

Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  fo  much  furprized 
at  the  difference  of  character  between  the  Batavians 
and  the  Dutch,  attempting  to  give  the  reafon  there- 
of, attributes  it  to  their  change  of  diet  ^.  Such 
revolutions  as  thefe  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
which  always  caufe  a  great  alteration  in  the  air,  and 
have  been  alfo  accompanied  with  fo  great  a 
change  in  their  ordinary  aUment,  that  the  modern 
inhabitants  hve  like  fifhermen  and  gardeners,  where- 
as the  old  ones  lived  like  huntfmen  ;  fuch  revolu- 
'  t;ions,  I  fay,  could  never  have  happened  without  al- 
tering the  charader  of  the  people. 

*  Tacitus  Ainal.  I.  4. 
'    ^  State  of  the  United  Pro'vinces,  c.  4. 

After 
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After  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  'tis  more  than 
probable,  that  the  particular  genius  of  each  nation' 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  air  they  breathe.  One 
has  reafon  therefore  to  charge  the  climate,  with  that 
fcarcity  of  genius's  and  wits,  which  is  obfervable  in 
fome  nations,  ne  temperature  of  hot  climates ^  fays 
Sir  John  Chardin,  *  enervates  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body^  and  diffipates  that  fire  of  imagination  fo  ne- 
cejfary  for  invention.  People  are  incapable  in  thofe 
climates  of  fuch  long  watchings  and  fir ong"  applications^ 
as  are  requifite  for  the  produ5lions  of  the  liberal  andi^ 
mechanic  arts,  'Tis  only  towards  the  North  we  mufir 
look  for  the  arts  and  trades  in  their  higheft  perfe^ion.: 
Our  author  fpeaks  of  Ifpahan  •,  and  Rome  and  A- 
thens  are  northern  cities  with  refpe(5l  to  the  capital 
of  Perfia.  This  is  a  fentiment  founded  on  experi- 
ence. Does  not  every  body  agree  in  attributing  the 
flupidity  of  the  Negroes  and  the  Laplanders  to  the 
c.xcefs  of  heat  or  cold  in  their  refpedlive  countries  ? 


CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  the  extent  of  climates  fitter  for  the  arts  and 
fciences^  than  others.     And  of  the  changes 
which  tbefe  climates  are  fiibje5l  to, 

IT  may  be  here  objeded,  that  the  arts  and  fclences 
have    flourifl-ied  under    very    different  climates. 
Memphis,  it  will  be  faid,  is  eighteen  degrees  nearer 
»  the  fun  than  Paris,  and  yet  the  arts  and  fciences  have 
flouriOied  in  thefe  two  cities. 

*  Defcription  of  Perfia  chap.  7, 

P3 
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I  anfwer,  that  'tis  not  every  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
that  is  contrary  to  the  happy  nourifhment  of  chil- 
dren, but  only  the  very  higheft  excefs.  Far  from 
limiting  the  temperature  of  cHmatc  fit  for  the 
culture  of  arts  and  fciences,  to  four  or  five  de- 
grees, I  am  of  opinion  that  this  temperature  may 
take  in  twenty  or  twenty  five  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  happy  climate  may  even  extend  itfelf  and  gain 
ground  by  the  help  of  feveral  favorable  events. 

For  example,  the  extent  of  commerce  may  fur-* 
nifli  the  northern  nations  at  prefent  with  the  means, 
which  they  had  not  formerly  of  making  a  part  of 
their  ordinary  nourifhment  of  wines  and  other  ali- 
ments which  come  from  warm  countries.  Com- 
merce, which  has  been  furprizingly  improved  with- 
in thefe  two  laft  centuries,  has  difcovered  thefe  things 
where  they  were  before  unknown  ;  and  has  even  ren- 
dered them  common  in  places,  where  they  were 
formerly  very  fcarqe.  The  increafe  of  trade  has 
made  wine  as  general  a  drink  .  in  feveral  countries, 
where  it  does  not  grow,  as  in  thofe  kingdoms  that 
have  the  pleafure  of  the  vintage.  It  has  put  fugar 
and  fpices  in  northern  countries  on  the  footing  of 
provifions,  that  are  for  general  confumption.  Of 
fate  years,  both  fimple  and  compound  brandy,  coffee^ 
chocolate,  and  other  commodities  that  grow  only  in 
the  very  warmeft  clirnates,  are  in  general  ufe,  even 
among  the  common  people,  in  Holland,  England, 
Poland,  Germany,  and  the  North.  The  falts  and 
fpirituous  juices  of  thofe  liquors  throw  a  foul,  or,  to 
fpeak  phyfically,  an  aethereal  oil  int:o  the  blood  of 
the  northern  nations,  which  is  not  found  \n  their  own- 
country  food,    TJiefe  jyiees  fill  the  bipod  of  a  noy- 
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thern  inhabitant  with  fpirits  formed  in  Spain  and  the 
very  warmed  climates.  A  portion  of  the  air  and 
fap  of  the  land  of  the  Canaries,  is  carried  iiito  Eng- 
land in  the  wines  of  thofe  iflands,  which  are  tranf- 
ported  thither  in  fuch  great  quantities.  The  frequent 
confumption  therefore  of  the  provifions  and  com- 
modities of  hot  countries,  draws  the  fun,  as  it  were, 
nearer  to  the  provinces  of  the  North,  and  infufes  a 
vigor  and  delicacy  into  the  blood  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  which  was 
unknown  to  their  anceftors,  whofe  fimphcity  was  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  produdlons  of  their  own  native  foil. 
As  people  are  fubjed  at  prefent  in  thefe  countries  to 
diftempers,  which  they  were  ftrangers  to,  before  the 
frequent  ufe  of  ftrange  aliments  fo  much  prevailed; 
which  are  not  perhaps  juftly  proportioned  to  the  air 
of  the  country  •,  they  ought  for  this  very  reafon 
to  have  a  greater  warmth  and  fubtlcty  in  their 
blood.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  fame  time  that  new 
diftempers  appeared  amongft  them,  or  fome 
diftempers  grew  more  frequent  than  formerly,  o- 
thers  difappeared,  or  became  not  fo  common.  I 
have  heard  Monfieur  Regis,  a  famous  phyficiaa 
of  Amfterdam,  fay,  that  fmce  the  ufe  of  thele  pro- 
vifions began  to  prevail  generally  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city,  they  were  not  fubjed  to  the 
}:wentieth  part  of  the  fcorbutic  diftenipe,rs,  witl> 
which  they  were  formerly  ^fflided, 

Tho'  a  country  be  at  a  certain  diftanc^  from 
the  Line,  this  is  not  fufficient  to  render  the 
climate  fit  for  breeding  men  of  wit  and  abilities. 
The  air  may  happen  to  be  contrary  by  its  perma- 
flfent  qualities,  to  the  phyfical  education  of  chil- 
P  4  dren. 
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dren,  who  by  the  delicacy  of  their  organs  might 
have  been  defigned  for  men  of  wit  and  talents.  The 
mixture  of  the  corpufcles,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  air  may  happen  to  be  bad  by  fome 
excefs  of  one  of  its  good  principles  •,  and  the  ema- 
nations of  the  earth  may  likewife  chance  to  be  hea- 
vy and  coarfe  in  feme  countries.  All  thefe  defects, 
whereof  we  may  conceive  an  infinite  number,  may 
be  the  occafion,  that  the  air  of  a  country,  whofe 
temperature  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  does  not  prove  fo  favorable  to  the 
phyfical  education  of  children,  as  the  air  which  they 
breathe  in  the  latter.  Two  regions  that  are  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  Pole,  may  have  a  climate 
phyfically  different.  Since  the  difference  of  the  air 
of  two  neighbouring  provinces  renders  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  one  taller  than  the  others  why  may  it 
not  make  them  more  ingenious  and  fenfible  in  one 
country  than  in  another  ?  The  fize  of  men  fhould  natu- 
rally be  more  difficult  to  vary,  than  the  quality  and 
ipring  of  the  organs  of  the  brain.  The  finer  an  organ 
is,  the  eafier  the  blood  that  contributes  to  its  nourilh- 
ment,  is  able  to  change  it.  Now  of  all  the  organs 
of  the  human  body,  thofe  are  the  moll  delicate  which 
ferve  in  the  fun6lions  of  the  foul.  What  I  have 
here  faid,  is  only  an  explication  of  the  general  opi- 
nion, which  has  always  attributed  the  difference 
obfervable  between  different  nations,  to  the  diffe- 
rent qualities  of  the  air.  ne  climate  of  each  country 
is  always^  in  my  opinioUy  the  principal  canfe  of  the  in^ 
clinations  and  cuftoms  of  men^  which  are  not  more 
different  amongft  themjehes^  than  the  confiitution  of 

ih^ 
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the  air  varies  in  different  places^  fays  a  perfon  ^  to 
whom  we  may  apply  the  encomium  which  Homer 
beftows  upon  UlyfTes. 

^i  mores  hominum  multonm  vidit  ^  urhes, 

HoR.  de  art. 

Who  ^roy  once  faWn  to  many  countries  went^ 
And  ftri5ily  viiw^d  the  men  and  government. 

Creech. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Tibat  we  mufl  attribute  the  diverjity  of  the  air 
of  different  countries^  to  the  nature  of  the 
emanations  of  the  earth  which  vary  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  countries^ 

TH  E  emanations  of  the  earth  are  the  only  ap- 
parent caufe,  to  which  we  can  attribute  the 
fenfible  difference,  we  obferve  between  the  qualities 
of  the  air,  in  countries  equally  diftant  from  the  Line. 
This  opinion  agrees  very  well  with  experience.  The 
emanations,  on  which  the  qualities  of  the  air  depend, 
are  themfelves  dependent  on  the  nature  of  thofe  bo- 
dies from  which  they  exhale.  Now,  when  a  per- 
fon comes  to  examine  into  the  compofition  of  the 
terreflrial  globe  in  two  countries  which  have  a  dif- 
ference of  air,  he  will  find  this  compofition  different. 
There  is  more  water,  for  inftance,  in  a  corner  of 
flolland,  than  in  the  whole  county  of  Kent.     The 

*    Sir  John  Chardin.  torn.  2.  p,  4. 
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bofotn  of  the  earth  does  not  include  the  fame  bodies 
in  France  as  it  commonly  contains  in  Italy.  In  fe* 
vera)  parts  of  the  latter  the  earth  is  full  of  allum,- 
fulphur,  brimftone,  and  other  minerals.  Thefe  bo- 
dies  in  France  are  not  in  the  fame  quantity  in 
proportion  to  other  bodies,  as  in  Italy.  We  find 
thro*  almoft  all  France  that  the  gravel  confifts  of 
marl,  or  of  a  kind  of  a  fat,  whitifh,  foft  ftone,  in 
which  there  is  a  vaft  deal  of  volatile  falts.  'Tis 
fait  alfo  that  predominates  in  the  foil  of  Poland  ; 
infomuch  that  they  find  intire  mines  thereof  in  fe-" 
veral  parts  of  that  kingdom.  Thefe  are  fuffi- 
cient  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the  country, 
but  moreover  for  that  of  feveral  neighbouring  pro* 
vinces.  'Tis  to  this  fait  fo  predominant  in  the 
foil  of  Poland,  that  philofophers  attribute  the  fur- 
prizing  fertility  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  provinces, 
as  likewife  the  extraordinary  bignefs  of  its  fruit, 
and  if  I  be  allowed  to  exprefs  myfelf  thus,  the  huge 
volume  of  the  bodies  born  and  nourifhed  in  that 
country.  In  England  the  gravel  is  compofed  prin* 
cipally  of  lead,  pewter,  fea-coal,  and  other  minerals, 
which  vegetate  and  improve  continually. 

We  may  even  venture  to  fay,  that  the  diff^erence 
of  thefe  emanations  is  obvious,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
our  fenfes.  The  color  of  the  ambient  air,  as  alfo  of 
the  clouds  which  form  a  painted  horizon  at  the  fet- 
ting  and  rifing  of  the  Sun,  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  exhalations  which  fill  the  air,  and  mix  with 
the  vapors,  pf  which  thefe  clouds  are  formed.  Now 
every  body  may  obferve,  that  the  atmofpherc  and 
the  clouds  which  glitter  in  the  horizon,  are  not  of  the 
fame  colpr  in  ^11  coijntries.    |n  Italy,  for  example, 

th^ 
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the  atmofphere  is  of  a  greenifh  blue,  and  the  douds 
of  the  horizon  are  of  a  very  deep  yellow  and  red.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  atmofphere  is  of  a  pale  blue, 
and  the  clouds  of  the  horizon  are  only  tinged  with 
a  whitifli  color.  This  very  difference  is  obfervable 
in  the  painted  Jkies  of  Titian  and  Rubens,  thefe 
two  painters  having  reprefented  nature  fuch  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  where  they 
copied  it.  I  conclude  therefore  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fet  forth,  that  as  the  qualities  of  the  earth 
decide  the  particular  tafte  of  fruits  in  different  coun- 
tries, fo  they  determine  alfo  the  nature  of  the  air. 
The  qualities  and  properties  of  the  earth  are  alike 
the  caufe  of  the  diverfity  there  is  in  the  air  of  twd 
different  countries,  as  they  are  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ferent talle  of  wines,  which  grow  in  neighbouring 
provinces. 

Now  this  caufe  is  fubjed  by  it*s  nature  to  a  vaft 
number  of  viciilitudes  and  alterations.  As  the  earth 
is  a  mixt  body  compofed  of  fluids  and  folids  of 
different  kinds  and  fpecies,  they  mufl  both  of  them 
inceffantly  a6l,  and  produce  continual  fermentations, 
efpecially  as  the  air  and  central  fire  contribute  alfo 
to  throw  the  matter  into  motion.  As  the  leaven, 
^s  well  as  the  mixture  and  proportion  of  this  leaven, 
is  not  always  the  fame,  the  fermentations  do  not  al- 
ways terminate  in  the  fame  produ6lion.  For  which 
reafon  the  emanations  of  the  fame  foil  cannot  be  al- 
ways the  fame  in  the  fame  country  \  but  muft  be 
fubjcft  to  divers  alterations. 

Experience  adds  a  great  weight  to  this  argument. 
Does  the  very  fame  earth  emit  every  year  the  fame 
quantity  of  thofe  exhalations,  which  form  the  matter 
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of  thunder  and  lightning  ?  As  there  are  feme  coun^ 
tries  more  fubje6l  to  thunder,  than  others,  fo  there 
are  fome  years  in  which  it  thunders  ten  times  oftner 
than  in  others.  There  were  hardly  two  claps  of 
thunder  heard  at  Paris  in  the  fummer  of  1 716  j  but  ic 
thundered  thirty  times  and  upwards  the  fummer  of 
17 1 7.  The  fame  thing  happens  with  refpedl  to 
earthquakes.  Are  all  years  equally  pluvious  in  the 
fame  country  ?  'Tis  eafy  to  fee  in  the  Almanacks  of 
the  Obfervatory  the  difference  there  is  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  rain  which  falls  at  Paris  in  the  courfe  of  two 
different  years.  This  difference  amounts  fometimes 
to  very  near  two  thirds.  We  cannot  attribute  the  in- 
equality which  is  obfervable  in  the  eruptions  of  vul- 
caijos  or  fiery  mountains,  to  any  other  caufe  but  to 
the  variety  of  fermentations  which  are  continually 
working  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  'Tis  well  known, 
that  thefe  formidable  mountains  voniit  more  fire  fome 
years  than  others,  and  that  they  are  fometimes  a  con-^ 
fiderable  while  without  any  erudlations  at  all.  In 
fine,  are  all  years  equally  wholfome,  pluvious,  win« 
(dy,  cold,  warm,  in  the  fame  country  ? 

The  fun  and  the  emanations  of  the  earth  decide 
in  France,  as  well  as  el  fe where,  the  temperature  of 
different  years  ;  for  we  cannot  affign  any  other 
caufe,  unlefs  we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  the  influence 
of  the  flars.  Now  out  of  thefe  two  caufes,  there  is  one 
of  them  that  never  varies  its  adion,  that  is  the  fun. 
We  muft  therefore  attribute  the  immenfe  difference 
we  obferve  in  France  between  the  temperature  of  two 
different,  years,  to  the  variation  that  happens  in  the 
emanations  of  the  earth.  I  fay  that  the  adlion  of  the 
fijn  does  not  vary.    It  mounts  and  defcends  at  Pa-* 

ris 
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rh  every  year  at  the  fame  height.  If  there  be  fome 
difference  in  its  elevation,  'tis  fenfible  only  to  mo- 
dern aftronomers,  and  it  can  produce  no  other  dif- 
ference between  the  fummer  of  two  years,  than  that 
which  is  obferved  between  the  fummers  of  Senlis  and 
Paris.  The  diftance  there  is  between  Paris  and  Sen- 
lis from  North  to  South,  amounts  to  the  greater  ele- 
vation which  the  fun  may  have  one  year  at  Paris, 
than  another. 

The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  years  is  quite 
another  fort  of  variation.  Some  fummers  at  Paris 
are  intolerably  hot ;  others  are  fcarce  a  degree  dif-  v 
ferent  from  cold  weather.  'Tis  frequently  colder 
on  midfummer  day,  than  it  was  fix  weeks  before. 
The  winter  is  fometimes  very  rigid  in  the  fame  ci- 
ty ;  and  the  froft  lafts  forty  days  fucceffively.  Other 
years  the  winter  Aides. away  without  three  confecu- 
tive  days  of  froff.  In  fome  years  there  falls  twenty 
two  inches  of  rain-water  at  Paris :  ^  Other  years  there 
does  not  fall  ieight.  Some  years  the  winds  are  more 
frequent  and  violent  than  others :  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  every  country:  For  all  of  them  admit 
of  a  different  temperature  of  years.  'Tis  true  that 
in  fouthern  climates,  the  fcafons  of  rain  and  heat 
are  not  fo  irregular  as  in  our  parts.  Thefe  heats  and 
rains,  more  or  lefs  violent,  generally  come  pretty 
near  on  the  fame  days  ;  wherefore  the  caufe  varies  in- 
deed in  thofe  countries,  but  is  not  fo  capricious  as 
in  France.  ; 

But,  (fome  will  fayT  tho'  the  fun  afcends  every 
year  to  the  fame  height,  may  not  there  be  fome  ob- 
llAjdion,  fuch  as  a  fpot,  which  may  flacken  his  ac- 

!*  See  tbi  Almaiiach  of  the  Obfsryatory, 

tion 
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tion  in  fome  years,  more  than  in  others  ?  If  fo,  he 
would  have  the  greateft  fhare  in  producing  thofe 
variations,  whofe  caufe  you  go  in  fearch  of  into  the 
bofom  of  the  earth. 

My  anfwer  is,  that  experience  will  not  permit  us 
to  impute  this  variation  to  the  fun.  There  would 
be  a  kind  of  rule  in  this  irregularity,  if  it  pro- 
ceeedcd  from  the  remifnefs  of  the  adion  of  the 
fun  ;  I  mean  that  all  countries  would  feel  this  irre- 
gularity in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  line, 
and  that  the  fun*s  elevation  would  conftantly  decide 
the  degree  of  heat,  let  it  be  what  it  will  in  a  parti- 
cular year.  Thus  a  warmer  fummer  than  ufual  at 
Paris,  would  fuppofe  a  fummer  unufually  warm  a€ 
Madrid.  A  very  mild  winter  at  Paris,  would  fup- 
pofe milder  weather  than  ufual  at  Madrid.  But  the 
thing  is  other  wife.  The  winter  of  1699  and  1700 
was  very  mild  at  Paris,  and  very  rigid  at  Madrid* 
It  froze  fifteen  days  fucceflively  at  Madrid,  and  not 
two  days  fucceflively  at  Paris.  The  fummer  of  17 14 
was  very  dry  and  warm  at  Paris  ;  the  fame  fummer 
was  exceeding  rainy  and  tolerably  cold  in  Lombardy*' 
The  day  of  the  fummer  folftice  is  fometimes  coldef 
than  the  day  of  the  equinox.  Thus  the  variation  of 
the  temperature  of  years  is  fuch  that  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  fun.  We  muft  therefore  impute 
it  to  a  particular  caufe  in  each  country,  that  is,  to 
the  difference  of  the  emanations  of  the  earth*  'Tis 
this  alfo  which  renders  fome  years  more  fubjed  to 
diilempers  than  others. 

— —  Tpfd  f^epe  coorta  ^ 

De  terra  [urgunt.  '■    •  ■  i  ■  1    >  "■      Lucret.  1.  6* 
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There  are  fome  epidemical  diforders  which    rife  in- 
fenfibly  out   of  the  ground,    but  there  are  others 
which  we  fee  ftart  up,   as   it  were,  of  a  fudden. 
Such  are  the  difeafes  which  break  out  in  places,  where 
there  have   been  lately    great    earthquakes,    which 
places  were  very  wholefome  before  thefe  fubterraneous 
commotions.     The  firft  ftratum  or  cover  of  the  earth 
is  compofed   of  common  clay,    ftones,   flints,  and 
fand.     Thefe  wife  nature  has  employed  to  cover  the 
fecond    ftratum^    compofed    of   minerals    and    fat 
earth,  whofe   juices  contribute  to  the  fecundity  of 
the  outward  foil.      Thefe  juices  either  afcend  into 
the  tubes  of  plants,  or  elfe  they  rife  in  the  air,  after 
having  been  rarefied  or  filtered  thro'  the  ^i^  ftratum 
of  the  earth,    and  there  they  form  that  aerial  nitre, 
which   falling  afterwards  upon  the  ground,    from 
whence  it  fprung,  contributes  fo  much  to  its  ferti- 
lity.    Now  when  there  happens  to   be  any  of  thofe 
great  earthquakes,  feveral  parts  of  this  fecond  ftra-- 
turn  are  laid  open,  and  expofed  to  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  air  and  fun,  which  finding  no  interpofi- 
tion,  loofens  and  attrads  too  large    a  quantity  of 
mokculie,     Befides,  thefe  molecuU  being  as  yet  too 
coarfe,    ought   not    to   have  rifen  in  the  air,    till 
they  had  been  rarefied  by  palTing  thro'  the  firft  ftra- 
tum^  as  thro'  a  fievc.     Thus  the  air  of  that  part  of 
the  country  becomes  infedled,  and  continues  fo  till 
the  uncovered  earth  is   exhaufted  of  a  part  of  its 
juices,  or  till  the  duft  which  is  continually  wafted  by 
the  winds,  has  covered  it  with  a  new  cruft. 

But,  as  we  have  obferved  already,  there  are  fooie 
epidemical  diftempers,  which  rife  infenfibly,  as  it 
yi^ere,  out  of  the  earth,  without  any  perceptible 
^  A  change. 
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change.  Such  are  the  peftilential  maladies  which 
break  out  fometimes  in  a  country  without  being  im- 
ported from  other  parts  ;  the  caufe  whereof  can  brf 
nothing  elfe  but  the  alterations  which  happen  in  the 
emanations  of  the  earth. 


CHAP.      XIX. 

^hat  the  difference  we  obferve  in  the  genius  of 
'^> people  of  the  fame  country  in  different  ages^ 

'muft  be  attributed  to  the  variations  of  the' 

air. 

I  CONCLUDE  therefore  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fet  forth,  that  as  the  difference  of  the 
character  of  nations  is  attributed  to  the  different 
qualities  of  the  air  of  their  refpedlive  countries  ;  in 
like  manner  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  man- 
ners and  genius  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country,  muft  be  imputed  to  the  alterations  of 
the  qualities  of  the  air  of  that  fame  country. 
Wherefore  as  the  difference  obfervable  between 
the  French  and  Italian*,  is  afUgned  to  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  air  of  France  and 
Italy  5  ^  the  fenfible  difference  between  the  manners 
and  genius  of  the  French  of  two  different  ages, 
muft  be  attributed  to  the  alteration  of  the  qualities 
df  the  French  air.  As  the  quality  of  our  air  varies 
in  fome  refpedls,  and  continues  unvaried  in  others,  it 
enfues  that  the  French  in  all  ages  will  have  a^  general 
tharader  which  will  diftinguifh  them  from  other  na- 
tions 5  tho'  this  will  not  prevent  a  difference  between 

5  the 
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the  French  of  different  ages.  'Tis  thus  that  wines 
have  a  particular  tafte  in  each  foil,  which  they  al- 
ways preferve,  tho*  they  are  not  always  of  equal 
goodnefs.  Hence  the  Italians,  for  inftance,  will  be 
evermore  fitter  for  painting  and  poetry,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Baltick. 
But  as  the  caufe  which  produces  this  alteration  be- 
tween nations,  is  fubjeiSt  to  feveral  changes,  it  feems 
that  fome  generations  in  Italy  muft  have  greater 
talents  for  excelling  in  thefe  arts,  than  others. 

The  whole  queftion  concerning  the  pre-eminence  he-^ 
tween  the  ancients  and  moderns,  fays  the  great 
defender  of  the  latter  ^,  being  once  rightly  underjiood^ 
is  reducible  to  this  pointy  whether  or  no  the  trees  which 
grew  formerly  in  our  fields,  were  larger  than  thofe 
in  our  days.  Methinks,  continues  he,  that  thefurefi 
way  of  deciding  this  point  is  to  confult  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  who  has  the  fecret  of  abridging  a  great  many 
difput€s  which  Rhetoric  would  protract  to  eternity^ 
Let  us  confult  her,  I  freely  give  my  confent.  What 
anfwer  does  Ihe  give  us  ?  She  tells  us  two  things. 
The  firft  is,  that  fome  plants  have  in  all  times  at- 
tained a  greater  perfedion  in  one  country  than  ia 
another  :  The  fecond,  that  even  in  the  fame  coun- 
try trees  and  plants  do  not  produce  every  year  fruit 
of  equal  goodnefs. 

We  may  apply  to  years  what  Virgil  fays  of  coun- 
tries, that  all  their  produdions  are  not  alike  excel- 
lent. 

—  Non  omnis  fert  omnia  tellus. 
The  caufe  of  this  effe6l  fhews  an  aflivity  to  which 
we    may   attribute    the    difference    obfervable    in 
*  FoNTENELLE,  Digrcfficn  on  the  ancients. 

Vol.  II.  d  the 
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the  fpirit  and  genius  of  nations  and  ^es.  Does  it 
not  operate  fenfibly  on  the  fpirit  of  men,  by  ren- 
dering the  temperature  of  chmates  as  various  as  we 
fee  it  in  different  countries  and  years  ?  Is  not  the 
temperature  of  the  chm.ate  either  very  prejudicial 
to  the  phyfical  education  of  children,  or  exceed- 
ing favorable  ?  Why  fhould  we  not  allow,  that 
children  educated  in  France  in  a  particular  feries 
of  years,  remarkable  for  a  happy  temperature, 
have  a  better  conftrudion  of  brains,  than  fuch 
as  have  been  bred  there  during  a  fuccefTion  of 
years,  noted  for  intemperature  ?  Does  not  every 
body  attribute  the  capacity  of  the  Florentines  and 
the  ftupidity  of  the  people  of  Bergamo,  to  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  air  of  Bergamo  and 
Florence  ?  • 

But  (fome  will  obje<5l)  if  thefe  changes  which  you 
fuppofe  to  happen  fuccefTively  in  the  earth,  air,  and 
intelledual  faculties,  were  real  -,  we  fhould  obferve  in 
the  fame  country  fome  alteration  in  the  configuration 
of  human  bodies.  Wherefore  the  change  you  ima- 
gine happens  within  them,  would  be  accompanied 
with  a  fenfible  alteration  in  their  external  parts. 

My  anfwer  is  in  the^firil  place  grounded  on  all 
that  has  been  faid  before,  that  the  caufe  which  is 
powerful  enough  to  a6l  on  the  brains,  may  not  be  fo 
llrong  perhaps  as  to  alter  the  ilature  of  the  body. 
Secondly,  that  were  we  to  make  in  France,  for  in- 
fiance,  an  exad  and  continued  obfervation  on  the  fize 
and  ftrength  of  bodies,  perhaps  we  fhould  find,  that 
^here  are  fome  generations  of  men  who  are  bigger 
and  robufler  than  others.  Very  likely  wq  fhould  dif- 
cover  that  there  are  fo^e  ages,  in  which  the  human 

fpecies 
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fpecies  continually  improves,  and  others  in  which  it 
declines.  When  we  obferve  that  our  military  peo- 
ple find  the  weight  of  a  cuirafs  and  helmet  an  in- 
fupportable  burthen,  whereas  a  whole  complete  fuit 
of  armour  did  not  appear  too  great  a  weight  to 
our  ancellors  -,  when  we  compare  the  fatigues  they 
muft  have  undergone  in  the  wars  of  the  Crufades, 
to  the  delicacy  of  our  camps  ;  is  it  not  very  natural 
for  us  to  fall  into  that  opinion  ? 

It  muft  not  be  alledged,  that  'tis  the  foftnefs  of 
education  which  enervates  the  body.  Is  it  only  in 
our  days  that  fathers  and  mothers  are  too  fond  of 
their  children  ?  Have  not  children  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  been  bred  up  by  their  parents 
in  former  times,  as  they  are  at  prefent  ?  I5  it  not 
becaufe  children  are  born  with  a  more  delicate  con- 
ftitution,  that  experience  fupplies  us  with  more 
fcrupulous  precautions  for  their  prefervation  ?  ^Tis 
natural  for  parents  to  have  the  fame  care  and  at- 
tention in  the  phyfical  education  of  their  children, 
as  they  remember  they  themfelves  ftood  in  need  of: 
*Tis  natural  for  them  to  judge  of  their  delicacy,  by 
what  they  felt  themfelves  in  their  infancy.  Experi- 
ence alone,  by  lliewing  us  that  thefe  cares  are  no 
longer  fufficient,  can  make  us  think,  that  we  muft 
employ  more  attention  and  management  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  our  children  than  was  taken  for  our- 
felves.  Does  not  the  impulfe  of  nature,  which  is 
very  feldom  refifted,  render  thgfe  exercifes  that 
ftrengthen  the  body,  amiable  even  in  our  days  to 
fuch  as  have  a  fufficient  fhare  of  health  to  go  through 
:hem  ?     Why    therefore    does    the    generality    of 

lankind  in  our  days  neglc<ft  them  .''  In  fine,  does 
Q^  z  our 
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our  foftnels  and  effeminacy  proceed  from  our  kirtdP 
of  Jiving  ;  or  is  it  becaufe  we  are  born  with  weaker 
ftomachs  than  our  anceftors,  that  every  one  in 
his  llation  feeks  for  new  preparations  of  aliments,- 
and  eafier  nourilhment ;  and  that  the  abllinenceS 
which  thofe  very  anceflors  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  obfcrving,  are  in  our  days  abfolutely  impra(5lica- 
ble  with  refped  to  one  third  of  the  world  ?  Why 
fhould  we  not  think,  that  'tis  the  phyfical  part 
which  prefcribes  Jaws  to  the  moral  ?  I  am  therefore 
apt  to  imagine,  that  the  kind  of  life,  for  inftancc; 
the  cuftom  of  wearing  more  or  lefs  cloaths  in  par- 
ticular feafons,  which  takes  place  fuccefllvely  in  the 
fame  country,  depends  on  the  vigor  of  our  bodies, 
which  inables  them  to  inure  themfelves  to  more  or  lefs 
cold,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  robuft.  About 
iifty  years  ago,  people  were  not  fo  warmly  clad  in 
France  during  the  winter,  as  they  are  at  prefent, 
becaufe  their  bodies  at  that  time  were  generally  more 
robuft  and  lefs  fenfible  of  the  injuries  of  the  cold. 
I  have  obferved^  fays  Sir  John  Chardin  %  in  7ny  tra-^ 
velsy  that  as  our  manners  follow  the  temperament  of 
the  body,  purfuant  to  G allien'' s  obfervation,  fo  the 
temperament  of  the  body  follows  the  quality  of  the' 
ciimate  \  infomiich  that  the  cufloms  or  habits  of  people 
are  not  the  effe^  of  mere  caprice^  but  of  fome  natU" 
ral  caufe  or  neceffity^  which  is  yiot  difeovered  till  after 
a  very  exa^  refearch.  When  our  bodies  grow 
weaker  and  more  fenfible  of  the  injuries  of  the 
air,  it  follows  of  courfe^  that  people  change  fome- 
thing  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  as  they  would, 

^;  Travels  to  Perfia,  I.  2,  p.  275. 
•:  .  -    .>  were 
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'w^re  the  climate  to  be  altered  :    Their  wants  vary 
alike  by  either  of  the  changes. 

There  are  old  folks   in    our   days  who  affirm, 
that  a   certain  court  was  compofed  of  handfomer 
women  and   better  built  men,   than  another  court 
peopled  with  the  defcendants  of  the  former.      Let 
tis  but  enter  into  an  exa6l  inquiry  of  a  hundred  fa- 
milies in  particular  ages,  and  we  fhall  find  fourfcore, 
in  which  the  fon  is  of  an  inferior  fize  to   that  of 
his  father.     The  race  of  mankind  would  degene- 
|ate  in  procefs  of  time  into  pigmies,  if  thofc  days 
of  decline  and  degeneracy  of  fize,  were  not  fucceed- 
ed  by  times,  in  which  the  body  is  raifed  again  to  its 
former  ftature.     Thus  the  weak  and  robufl  genera- 
tions feem  to  have  an  alternate  fucceflion. 
.    We  can  attribute  likewife  the  difference  which  is 
obferved  between  the  behaviour  and  politenefs  of  dif- 
ferent  ages,  to  no  other  caufe,   but  to  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  qualities  of  the  air  of  the  fame 
country.     There  have  been  times,  when  it  was  an 
eafy  matter  to  prevail  upon   the  principal  men   of 
a  nation  to  quit  their   families.       It  was  then  no 
difficult  tail;  to  perfuade   them  to  go  in  queft  of 
military  glory  a  thoufand  leagues  from  their  own 
country,     in  contempt   of  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey,  which  to  their  foft  pofterity  would  appear 
like  the  labors  of  Hercules.     'Tis  becaufe  (fome  will 
fay)  it  was  the  fafhion  at  that  time  to  engage   in 
fuch  expeditions.     But  it  would  be  impoffible  to  in- 
troduce fuch   fafhions  in  our  days  :    They  cannot 
be  eftablifhed  but  by  the  help,  as  it  were,  of  phy- 
fical  conjunftures.    Can  any  one  imagine,  that  were 
^he  moft  eloquent  preacher  in  our  times  to  announce 

0^3      ,  acru-. 
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a  crufade,  he  would  find  a  great  many  barons  to  fol- 
low him  beyond  fea. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of  the  difference  of  manners  and  inclinations 
in  people  of  the  fame  country  in  different 
ages. 

THERE  are  likewife  ages,  whofe  events 
make  us  imagine,  that  fome  phyfical  altera- 
tion has  happened  in  the  conftitution  of  mankind. 
Such  are  thofe,  wherein  men,  remarkable  in  other 
refpefts  for  politenefs  and  even  learning,  abandon 
themfelves  to  moft  unnatural  a6lions  with  a  fhock- 
ing  facility.  This  was  the  cafe  of  the  French  na- 
tion during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III. 
Every  perfonage,  that  makes  any  thing  of  a  figure 
in  the  hiftory  of  Charles  IX  and  in  that  of  his  bro- 
thers, even  to  the  very  clergy,  died  by  a  violent 
death.  The  lords,  of  that  time,  fuch  as  marlhal 
St  Andre,  the  conftable  de  Montmorenci,  prince 
Conde,  and  the  duke  of  Joyeufe,  were  flain  in  bat- 
tle, perifhed  by  affaffination  and  villany.  The  blows 
were  given  by  men  that  knew  them,  and  who  aimed 
at  their  life  in  particular  ;  and  we  even  know  the 
names  of  thofe,  that  murdered  them,  I  know  not  by 
what  fatality  Henry  II,  the  three  kings  his  children, 
and  Henry  IV^  who  fucceeded  one  another  immedi- 
ately, died  all  five  by  a  violent  death  ;  a  misfortune 
which  happened  not  to  any  of  our  kings  of  the  third 
race,  tho'  moft  of  them  reigned  in  very  difficult 
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times,  and  when  men  were  more  unpoliHied  thati  in 
the  fixteenth  century.  We  have  feen  civil  wars  in 
France  in  the  feventeenth  century,  and  parties  as 
much  inflamed  and  animated  againft  one  another 
under  Lewis  XIII  and  Lewis  XIV,  as  it  was  pofTible 
for  the  fadions  that  followed  the  dukes  of  Guife  or 
the  admiral  de  Coligni  in  the  preceding  century  ; 
and  yet  the  hiftory  of  the  latter  commotions  has  not 
httn  full  of  thofe  poifonings,  aflfafTinates,  and  other 
tragic  events  fo  common  in  France  under  the  latter 
princes  of  the  branch  of  Valois. 

Nor  will  it  avail  to  fay,  that  the  motive  of  reli- 
gion which  influenced  the  civil  wars  during  the 
reign  of  the  Valois,  poifoned  people's  minds  ;  a 
motive  which  did  not  affed:  our  lafl:  civil  wars. 
I  fhould  fay  for  anfwir,  that  as  the  precept  of  loving 
one's  enemies  is  not  contefl:ed  either  by  Rome 
or  Geneva,  it  follows  of  confequence,  that  who- 
foever  engages  flncerely  in  either  caufe,  ought  to 
have  a  horror  for  murder  or  alTaflination.  It  was  a 
wicked  policy,  feconded  by  the  fpirit  of  the  age, 
which  induced  people  whofe  whole  religion  (to 
make  ufe  of  the  exprefilon  of  the  times)  confifl:ed 
in  a  red  or  white  fcarf,  to  perpetrate  fuch  flagitious 
villanies.  If  any  one  fliould  reply,  that  thofe 
wretches,  tho  fincere  Catholics  or  Huguenots,  were 
people  of  wild  extravagant  imaginations,  and, 
in  a  word,  honeft  fanatics  •,  this  would  be  efpou- 
fmg  my  fentiment.  As  there  were  no  fuch  perfons 
during  the  lafl:  civil  wars,  we  mufl:  condude,  that 
there  are  times,  in  which  men  of  this  chara6ler, 
who  always  find  occafions  of  running  into  the  like 
cxceffes,  are  commoner  than  at  other  times.  •  This 

^4  is 
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is  admitting   of  a  difference  of  fpirits   in  the  fame 
country,  but  in  different  ages. 

In  effedl,  were  fuch  rivers  of  blood  fpilt  on 
account  of  the  herefy  of  Arrius,  which  raifed  fuch 
difputes  and  commotions  in  Chriftendom  ?  There 
had  been  feveral  contefts  in  France  in  point  of  reli- 
gion, before  the  Reformation  •,  but  except  the  wars 
againft  the  Albigenfes^  thofe  difputes  never  occafioned 
the  effufion  of  French  blood  ;  becaufe  there  was  not 
that  fame  acrimony  in  their  humors,  nor  the  fame 
inflammation  in  their  minds. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  men  in  fome  ages  are  feized 
with  an  invincible  averfion  to  all  mental  application, 
and  have  fo  little  an  inclination  to  ftudy,  that  every 
method  which  is  ufed  in  order  to  excite  them  to  it, 
remains  a  long  time  ineffeflual  ?  The  moft  painful 
exercifes  of  the  body,  and  the  greateft  dangers,  do 
not  frighten  them  fo  much  as  application.  What 
privileges  and  advantages  have  not  our  kings  been 
obliged  to  grant  to  graduates  and  the  clergy  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  French  to  fhake  off  that  extreme 
grofs  ignorance,  into  which  they  had  been  plunged 
fo  long  by  fome  unknown  fatality  ?  There  was  fa 
great  a  necefTity  at  that  time  for  exciting  people  to 
lludy,  that  in  fome  countries  a  part  of  the  benefit 
pf  the  clergy  was  extended  to  fuch  as  knew  how 
to  read.  In  fa6t,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  fee 
great  lords,  who  could  not  fign  their  own  names,  or 
who  wrote  them  without  knowing  the  power  of  the 
charadlers  of  which  they  were  compofed,  but  copied 
only  from  the  pattern  fet  before  them.  On  the 
Qther  ha^id,  it  was  ufual  to  fee  men,  who  were 

ready 
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feady  to  face  the  greateft  dangers,  or  to  engage  in 
the  moft  laborious  exercifes.  'Tis  upwards  now  of 
a  century  fince  people  have  had  a  ftrong  inclination 
for  ftudy,  and  for  praftifing  the  liberal  arts,  tho*' 
they  have  not  had  the  fame  encouragement  as  for- 
merly. Men  of  an  indifferent  fhare  of  learning, 
and  perfons  who  profefs  the  liberal  arts  with  flender 
or  mean  capacities,  are  grown  fo  common,  that  fome 
are  whimfical  enough  to  think,  there  ought  to  be  asf 
much  care  taken  at  prefent  to  limit  the  number  of 
fuch  as  profefs  the  liberal  arts,  as  there  was  formerly 
to  augment  it.  Their  number,  fay  they,  is  in- 
creafed  too  high,  in  proportion  to  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  the  difproportion  be- 
tween them  is  become  prejudicial  to  fociety.  ^s 
we  are  fo  unfortunate,  fays  Seneca  %  as  to  he  luxuri^ 
oils  in  every  thing  elfe^  fo  we  are  troubled  alfo  with 
an  intemperance  of  letters. 

In  fine,  how  comes  it  that  we  obfcrve  in  the  fame 
country  fome  ages  fo  fubjcd:  to,  and  others  almoffc 
inti rely  exempt  from,  epidemical  diforders  ;  if  this 
difference  does  not  proceed  from  the  alterations 
that  happen  in  the  qualities  of  the  air,  which  va- 
jfies  in  different  ages  ?  We  reckon  four  general 
plagues  in  France  from  1530  to  1636.  During 
the  fucceeding  fourfcore  years  to  171 8,  very 
few  cities  in  France  have  been  vilited  with  this 
fcourge.  *Tis  upwards  of  fourfcore  years  fince 
the  Lazerettos  of  the  greateft  part  of  this  king- 
dom have  not  been  opened.  Strange  diftempers 
rife   in  particular   ages,   and    after  fhewing   them- 

Vt  onffiium  rerum  fie  iitterarum  fuoqus   i%tmperantid  lahora- 
Seneca  epifl.  io6. 

felves 
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felves  two  or  three  times  during  a  certain  number 
of  years,  they  difappcar  at  laft  for  ever.  Such 
were  in  France  the  burning  diftemper^  and  the 
cholic  of  Poitou.  When  we  fee  fo  many  vifible 
effedls  of  the  alterations  of  the  qualities  of  the 
air ',  when  we  have  fo  diftinft  a  knowledge  that  this 
alteration  is  real,  and  are  even  acquainted  with  the 
caufe  thereof,  can  we  forbear  attributing  thereto, 
the  fenfible  difference  we  obfenve  in  the  fame  coun- 
try between  men  of  two  different  ages  ?  \  conclude 
therefore  with  the  words  of  Tacitus  ^,  "  That  the 
**  world  [is  fubjed:  to  changes  and  viciflitudes, 
*'  whole  periods  are  unknown  to  us ;  but  their  revolu-^ 
*'  tions  bring  back  by  an  alternate  fuccefTion,  po- 
*'  litenefs  and  barbarifm,  as  well  as  the  talents  of 
^\  mind,  and  the  flrength  of  body,  and  confe- 
*'  quently  the  increafe  and  decay  of  the  arts  and 
*'  fciences  ;  in  the  fan^e  manner  as  the  revolution 
*^  of  the  fun  is  attended  with  an  alternate  fuccef- 
**  fion  of  feafons.'*  'Tis  a  confequence  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Creator,  and  of  the  means  he  has 
chofen  for  its  execution. 


•  Rebus    cunSis    ineji   quidam   fuelut    orhis,    ut  ^uemadmodum 
temporum  n^ices,  iia  morum  vertantur.     Tacit. 


CHAP. 


J 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  reputation  of  poets 
and  painters  is  ejiablijhed, 

I  Intend  to  perform  here  the  promife  I  made  in 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  to  examine  be- 
fore I  had  done,  the  manner  in  which  the  reputation 
of  painters  and  poets  is  eftabhflied.  Whatever  my 
fubjed  will  oblige  me  here  to  fay  with  refpe6l  to 
the  fuccefs  of  verfes  and  pi6lures,  will  ferve  for  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  obferved 
relating  to  the  moft  important  and  effential  merit 
of  thefc  produdions. 

New  performances  are  approved  at  firft  by  judges 
of  a  very  different  charadler,  that  is,  by  men  of  the 
fame  profeflion,  and  by  the  public.  They  would  be 
foon  rated  at  their  juft  value,  were  the  public  as  ca- 
pable of  defending  and  maintaining  their  fentiment,  as 
they  know  how  to  efpoufe  the  right  party.  But 
their  judgment  is  eafily  perplexed  by  perfons  who 
make  profeflion  of  the  art,  to  whofe  jurifdidion  the 
new  prod ud ion  belongeth.  Now  thefe  perfons  are 
frequently  fubjed  to  make  a  falfe  report  of  things, 
for  reafons  which  we  fliall  give  hereafter.  They 
therefore  throw  fuch  a  mid  over  the  truth,  that  the 
public  continues  frequently  for  fome  time  in  a  flate 
of  uncertainty  or  error.  They  do  not  know  exadly 
what  charader  the  new  work  merits  in  a  general  con- 
fideration.  They  remain  fufpended  with  regard  to 
the  queftion,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  taken  alto- 
gether, and  they  even  fometimes  give  credit,  but 

only 
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only  for  a  lliort  time,  to  perfons  of  the  profeflion 
that  impofe  upon  them. 

This  firft  time  being  elapfed,  the  public  ap- 
praifes  a  work  to  its  full  value,  and  gives  it  the 
rank  due  to  its  merit,  or  condemns  it  to  obli- 
vion. 'Tis  never  deceived  in  this  decifion,  be- 
caufe  it  judges  difintereftedly,  and  likewife  by  a 
fenfible  perception. 

When  I  fay,  that  the  public  judgment  is  difintCr- 
refted,  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  one  does 
not  meet  with  fome  whom  friendfhip  engages  in 
favor  of  authors,  and  others  who  are  prejudiced 
againfl  them  by  a  particular  averfion.  But  thefe 
^re  in  fo  fmall  a  number,  in  comparifon  to  difin- 
terefled  judges,  that  their  prevention  hath  no  great 
influence  in  the  general  fuffrage.  A  painter,  and 
piuch  more  a  poet  (who  generally  is  a  great  man 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  frequently  of  that 
violent  chara6ler  of  fpirit,  as  excludes  any  indifr 
ference  of  perfons)  fancies  to  himfelf,  that  a  great 
town,  or  a  whole  kingdom  is  peopled  intirely  with 
rivals  or  adorers  of  his  merit.  He  has  a  notion  that 
he  has  divided  it  into  two  faftions,  as  much  ani- 
mated the  one  for  him,  and  the  other  againfl  him, 
as  the  Gqelfs  and  Gibellines  were  formerly  for  and 
againfl:  the  emperors  5  when  a^lyally  there  are  not 
fifty  who  have  declared  either  way,  or  who  concern 
themfelves  with  any  warmth  in  the  fuccefs  of  hi^ 
verfes.  The  greatefl:  part  of  thofe  whom  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  abfolutely  determined  by  fentiments  of 
hatred  or  friendfhip,  are  very  indifferent  about  the 
matter,  and  are  difpofed  to  judge  of  the  author  by 
^Jie  comedy,  and  not  of  the  comedy  by  the  author. 

They 
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They  are  ready  to  fpeak  their  opinion  with  as  much 
freedom,  as  friends  and  fellow-boarders  at  the  fame 
houfe  give  their  fentiment  with  regard  to  a  cook, 
whom  the  matter  of  the  houfe  has  a  mind  to  make  a 
trial  of.  This  is  a  judgment  which  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  Jeafl  equitable  in  our  country. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

'^at  the  public  judges  right  of  poems  andpidlures 
in  general.  Of  the  fenfe  we  have  to  dijlin- 
guijh  the  merit  of  thefe  works. 

THE  public  gives  not  only  a  difinterefted 
judgment  of  a  work,  but  judges  likewife 
what  opinion  we  are  to  entertain  of  it  in  general,  by 
means  of  the  fenfe,  and  according  to  the  impref- 
fion  made  thereon  by  the  poem  or  pidture.  Since  the 
chief  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  move  us,  the 
productions  of  thefe  arts  can  be  valuable  only  in 
proportion  as  they  touch  and  engage  us.  A  work 
that  is  exquifitely  moving,  mull  be  an  excellent 
piece,  take  it  all  together.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a 
work  which  does  not  move  and  engage  us,  is  good 
for  nothing  ;  and  if  it  be  not  obnoxious  to  criticifm 
for  trefpafllng  againft  rules,  'tis  becaufe  it  may  be 
bad,  without  any  violation  of  rules  ;  as  on  the 
contrary  one  full  of  faults  againft  rules,  may  be  an 
excellent  performance. 

Now  our  fenfes  inform  us  whether  a  work  touches 
or  makes  a  proper  impreflion  upon  us,  much  better 
than  all  the  differtations  compofed  by  critics,  to  ex- 

plai,n 
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plain  its  merit,  and  calculate  its  perfedtions  and  de- 
feds.  The  way  of  difcuffion  and  analyfis,  which 
thofe  gentlemen  employ,  is  indeed  very  proper,  when 
the  point  is  to  find  out  the  caufes  why  a  work  pleafea 
or  not  •,  but  this  method  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
fenfe,  when  we  are  to  decide  the  following  queftion  : 
Does  the  work  pleafe,  or  does  it  not  ?  Is  the  piece 
good  or  bad  in  general  ?  For  thefe  are  both  the  fame 
thing.  Reafon  therefore  ought  not  to  intervene  in  a 
judgment  which  we  pafs  on  a  poem  or  pidlure  in 
general,  except  it  be  to  account  for  the  decifion  of 
our  fenfes  and  to  explain  what  faults  hinder  it  from 
pleafing,  and  what  charms  are  capable  of  rendering 
it  engaging,  Reafon  will  not  permit  us  (if  I  may 
fay  fo)  to  reafon  on  a  queftion  of  this  nature, 
unlefs  it  be  defigned  to  juftify  the  judgment  which 
the  fenfe  has  palfed.  The  decifion  of  the  queftion 
does  not  belong  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  reafon  : 
This  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  fenfe,  which  is  the  competent  judge  of  the 
queftion. 

Do  we  ever  reafon,  in  order  to  know  whether  a 
ragoo  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  has  it  ever  entered  into 
any  body's  head,  after  having  fettled  the  geometri- 
cal principles  of  tafte,  and  defined  the  qualities 
of  each  ingredient  that  enters  into  the  compofition 
of  thofe  meffes,  to  examine  into  the  proportion  ob- 
ferved  in  their  mixture,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
the  ragoo  be  good  or  bad  ?  No,  this  is  never  prac- 
tifed.  We  have  a  fenfe  given  us  by  nature  to  dif- 
tinguifh  whether  the  cook  aded  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  art.  People  tafte  the  ragoo,  and  tho'  unac- 
quainted with  thofe  rules,  they  are  able  to  tell,  whe- 
■  ther 
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ther  it  be  good  or  no.  The  fame  may  be  faid  in 
Tome  refpedt  of  the  produdlions  of  the  mind,  and  of 
pi6tures  made  to  pleafe  and  move  us. 

We  have  a  fcnfe,  which  judges  of  the  merit 
of  works,  that  confift  in  the  imitation  of  objeds 
of  a  moving  nature.  This  is  the  very  fenfe,  which 
would  have  judged  of  the  objed,  that  the  painter, 
poet,  or  mufician  has  imitated.  'Tis  the  eye, 
when  we  are  to  judge  of  the  coloring  of  a 
jndture.  'Tis  the  ear,  when  we  are  to  decide,  whe- 
ther the  accents  of  a  recitative  be  moving,  whe- 
ther they  agree  with  the  words,  and  whether  the 
mufic  be  melodious.  If  we  are  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  imitation  we  are  entertained  with  in  a  poem 
or  in  the  compofition  of  a  pidlure,  be  capable  of 
exciting  our  pity,  and  of  moving  us ;  the  fenfe  whofe 
province  it  is  to  judge  thereof,  is  the  very  fenfe  which 
would  have  been  moved,  and  have  judged  of  the 
pbjedt  imitated.  'Tis  that  fixth  fenfe  we  have  with- 
in us,  without  feeing  its  organs.  'Tis  a  portion  of 
ourfelves,  which  judges  from  what  it  feels^  ahd 
which,  to  exprefs  myfclf  in  Plato's  words  ^,  deter- 
mines, without  confulting  either  rule  or  compafs. 
This  is,  in  fine,  what  is  commonly  called  fenfe  or 
feniitive  perception. 

;  The  heart  is  agitated  of  itfelf,  by  a  motion  pre- 
vious to  all  deliberation,  when  the  objedt  prefented 
is  really  affedting ;  whether  this  objedl  has  received 
its  being  from  nature,  or  from  an  imitation  made 
by  art.  Our  heart  is  made  and  organized  for  this 
very  purpofe :  Its  operation  therefore  runs  before 
our  reafoning,  as  the   adion   of  the'  eye  and  car 

a  De  Repub.    1.  lo. 

precedes 
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precedes  it  in  their  fenfations.     'Tis  as  rare  to  (tt 
men  born   without  the   fenfe    here   mentioned,   as 
'tis  to  meet  with  people  born  blind.     But  it  can  he 
iio  more  communicated  by  art^  fays  Qiiintilian  ""^  to  thofe 
that  have  it  not  from  nature^  than  the  fenfe  of  tafte^  of 
fmelling.     Wherefore  imitations  produce  their  efFedls^ 
fo  as  to  make  us  laugh  or  cry,  and  engage  us,  be- 
fore our  reafon  has  time  to  ad  or  examine.     We 
weep  at  a  tragedy,  before  we  have  difcufled  whe- 
ther the  object  which  the  poet  prefents  us,  be  natu- 
rally capable  of  moving,  or  whether  it  be  well  imi- 
tated.    Our  fenfe  tells  us  its  nature,  before  ever  we 
have  thought  of  inquiring  into  it.     The  fame  in- 
ftind  which  would  force  a  figh  from  us,  upon  meet- 
ing a  mother  attending  the  funeral  of  an  only  fon, 
draws  tears  from  us,  when  the  ftage  exhibits  a  faith- 
ful imitation  of  this  melancholy  event. 
:    We  know  whether  a  poet  has  pitched  upon  a  mov- 
ing objed:,  and  whether  he  has  properly  imitated  % 
as  we  can  tell,  without  reafoning,  whether  the  pain- 
ter has  drawn  a  beautiful  figure,  or  our  friend's  por-' 
trait  be  like  the  original.     To  judge  whether  this 
portrait  has   a  likenefs,  or  no,  muit  we  take  the 
proportions  of  our  friend's  countenance,  and  compare 
them  to  thofe  of  the  portrait  ?    The  painters  them-- 
felves  will  acknowledge,    that  they  have  a  fudden 
fenfe  which   goes  before  all  examen,^  and  that  an 
excellent  pidure  which  they  never  faw  before,  makes 
fo  quick  an  impreflion  upon  them,  as  enables  them,- 
before  any  difcuflion,  to  judge   in   general   of  its 
merit.     This  firft  Jpprehenfon  is  even  fufficient  to 

*  Nee  magis  arte  traditur,  quam  puftus  aut  adoratiis.     Quint. 
Inft.  1.6.  C.6. 

X  give 
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give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  noblfe  artift. 

We  are  therefore  in  the  right  to  fay,  that  if  a  per* 
foil  has  but  underflanding,  he  can  judge  of  every 
things  for  hereby  underllanding  we  mean  a  juftnefs 
and  dehcacy  of  fenfe.  Wherefore  Monfieur  Pafcal  ^  had 
not  properly  digefted  what  he  wrote,  where  he  fays, 
I'hat  thofe  who  judge  of  any  work  by  rule,  are  with 
refpe^l  to  others^  as  a  man^   who  has  a   watch,   is 
with  regard  to  the  reft   of  the  company  that  have 
none^  when  they  want  to  know,  what  0*  clock  it  is, 
I    fancy    this  is  one    of   thofe  thoughts   which    a 
little  meditation  would  have  made  him  explain  ;  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  work  here  mentioned  is 
compofed  of  ideas,  which  Monfieur  Pafcal  commit* 
ted  to  paper  as  they  occurred  to  him,  rather  in  or- 
der to  examine   than  publifli  them.     After  his  de- 
ceafe  they  were  printed  juft  in    the   condition  in 
which  they  were  found.     When  we  are  to  decide 
the  merit  of  a  work  that  was   made  to  move  us, 
'tis  not  the  rules  that  are  our  watchj  'tis  the  impref- 
fion  we  receive  from  the  work.  Our  watch  goes  right, 
in  proportion  as  our  fenfe  is  delicate. 

Boileau  builds  upon  this  reafon^  when  he  affirms 
that  the  greatcft  part  of  profeft  critics,  who  ftrive 
to  fupply  the  defed  of  their  fenfe  by  their  know- 
ledge of  the  rules,  do  not  form  as  found  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merit  of  excellent  works,  as  men  of  ge- 
nius of  the  firft  rank,  who  have  not  made  fo  exa6l 
a  ftudy  of  thofe  rules.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  yoUy 
fays  he  to  Monfieur  Perrault,  that  even  in  our  times^ 
*Us  not^  as  you  imagine^  the  Schrevelius^s,  the  Pera^, 

a  P A  s  c  H  A  L  'i  thoJt^  h:s.  chap.  31. 

Vol.  IL  R  redus's^ 
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redus's,  the  Menagius's^  nor^  to  exprefs  myfelf  in 
Molieres  terms,  the  learned  In  I  US,  who  have  the 
^reateft  relijh  for  the  beauties  of  Homer,  Virgil^ 
Horace  f  and  Cicero,  'Tis  your  geniuses  of  the  fir  ft 
clafs,  whom  I  have  always  fien  mofl  affected  with 
reading  thofe  excellent  authors :  ^'Tis  your  men  of 
the  moji  exalted  Jituat ions.  And  if  I  were  abfolutely 
chliged  to  cite  feme  of  them,  you  would  he  fur^ 
prized  with  the  great  names  I  fhould  commit  to  paper : 
you  would  find  among  the  reft  not  only  the  Lamoig- 
nons'^Sy  the  Dagueffeaux^s,  the  "Trois-villes^s,  hut  like- 
wife  the  Conde^s,  the  Conti^s  and  the  l^urennes. 

In  effedl,  the  ancient  poets  would  be  as  much  alio- 
nifhed  to  hear,  what  pafTages  of  their  works  the  ge- 
neraUty  of  their  commentators  are  moil  difpleafed 
with,  as  if  they  were  to  know  what  Abbot  de  Ma- 
rolles,  and  otlier  tranflators  of  his  rank,  make  them 
fay  fometimes.  Are  profeflbrs  that  have  taught  Lo- 
gic all  their  lives,  the  propereft  perfons  for  know- 
ing when  a  man  fpeaks  good  fenfe,  and  reafons 
juftly  ? 

If  the  chief  merit  of  poems  and  pidures  were  to 
confift  in  being  conformable  to  written  rules,  one 
might  then  fay  that  the  beft  method  of  judging  of 
their  excellency,  as  alfo  of  the  degree  of  elleem  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  minds  of  men,  would  be  cer- 
tainly that  of  difculTion  and  analyfis.  But  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  poems  and  pidures  is  to  pleafe  us. 
This  is  the  chief  end  which  painters  and  poets  aim 
at,  when  they  take  fo  much  pains  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  their  art.  We  are  therefore  able  to  judge 
whether  they  have  fucceeded,  when  we  know  whe- 
ther their  performance  is  affe(5ting  or  no.    One  may 

fay 
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fay  indeed,  that  a  work,  in  which  the  eflential  rules 
are  violated,  cannot  be  pleafmg.  But  this  is  better 
known,  by  judging  from  the  imprefllon  made  by  ■ 
that  work,  than  by  forming  a  judgment  of  it  from 
the  difTertations  of  critics^  who  very  feldom  agree 
with  refpedl  to  the  importance  of  each  rule.  Where- 
fore the  public  is  capable  of  judging  right  with  re- 
lation to  verfes  and  pidures,  without  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rules  of  poetry  and  painting  ;  for,  as 
Cicero  ^  lays,  ^//  men  are  capable  of  judging  by 
the  help  of  an  inward,  fenfe^  tho^  unacquainted  with 
rules ^  whether  the  produ^fions  of  arts  are  good  orhad^ 
nnd  whether  the  reafons  they  hear^  he  conclufive, 

Quintilian  obferves  in  a  work  ^  which  we  have  of- 
ten cited,  tho'  not  fo  often  as  it  deferves,  That  Uis 
Tt&t  by  nafoning  we  judge  of  works  made  to  move  and 
pleafe.  We  judge  by  an  inward  motion^  which  we 
know  not  how  to  explain  :  At  leaft  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  explain  it^  have  mifcarried  in 
the  attempt. 

The  pit,  without  knowing  the  rules  of  dramatic 
poetry,  forms  as  good  a  judgment  of  theatrical 
pieces,  as  thofe  that  belong  to  the  profeffion.  The 
fmne  thing  happens^  fays  Abbot  Aubignac,  with  re- 
gard to  the  ftage  as  with  refpeB  to  eloquence  ;  the  ig- 
norant are  as  fenjible  of  their  perfections  as  the  learn- 

*  Omms  tacito  quodam  fenfii  fine  uila  arte  aut  ratione,  qua  ftnt 
in  artibus  ac  rationibui  prwva  aut  re  Si  ay  dijudicant.  Cic.de  orat, 
1.3- 

^  Non  ratione  aliqua,  fed  motu  nefcio  an  inenarrabili  judicatur, 
Keque  hoc  ab  uUo  fatis    explicari    futOy    licet    multi    tentaverint. 
""QuzNT.  Inft.  1   6. 
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edy  tho^  they  are  not  fo  well  informed  of  the '  r^afon 

of  thefe  perfe^ions. 

Hence  it  comes  that  eminent  artifts  think  proper 
fometimes  to  confuJt  perlbns,   who  are  ftrangers  to 
the  rules  of  their  arts,  but  are  capable  neverthelefs 
of  giving  their  decifions  with  refpe6t  to  the   efFedt 
of  a  work  compofed  for  moving  mankind  •,  becaufe 
of  their  being  endowed  with  a  very  fenfible  difpofi- 
tion.     Such  people  as  thefe  decide  frequently  even 
before  they  fpeak,  and  without  thinking  of  pafTing  | 
a   decifion.     But  as  foon  as    the  motions  of  their 
heart,  which  operates  mechanically,  are   manifefted 
by  their  geflure  and  countenance,   they  become,  as 
it  were,  a   touch-ftone,   which  diftindtly  indicates, 
whether  the  principal  merit  of  a  work  that  is  (hewn 
•r  read  to  them,  be  wanting  or  not.    Wherefore  tho' 
thefe  perfons   are   incapable  of  contributing  to   the 
perfedion  of  a  work  by  their  advice,   or  of  giving 
even  a  methodical  account  of  their  fentiment,  their 
decifion  neverthelefs  may  be  fafely  depended  upon. 
There  are  feveral  examples  of  what  I  have  here  ad- 
vanced ;    and   'tis  well  known  that  Malherbe  and 
Moliere  ufed  to  read   their    verfes  to  their   fervant 
maids,  to  try  whether  they  would  take^  to  ule  the  fa- 
vorite exprefTion  of  our  dramatic  poets. 

But  there  are  fome  beauties  (it  will  be  objedled) 
in  works  of  this  kind,  whofe  value  mull  abfolutely 
]ye  hid  from  the  ignorant.  For  inftance,  a  perfon 
who  does  not  know,  that  the  fame  Pharnaces  who 
joined  with  the  Romans  againfl:  his  father  Mithri- 
dates,  was  ignominioufly  flript  of  his  territories  fomc 
years  after  by  Julius  Csefar,  is  not  (truck  with  the 
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fceauty  of  thefe  prophetic  verfes,  which  Racine  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Mithridates  juft  as  he  is  expiring.  ; 

^ot  on  tard  il  faudra  que  Pharnace  perijcy 
Fiez-vous  aux  Romains  du  foin  de  fon  fupplice.    '  ^ 

At  length  Pharnaces  mujl  receive  his  doom^ 
57>'  avenging  hand  impends^  I  fee^  from, Rome, 

Ignorant  people  cannot  therefore  judge  of  a  poem 
in  general,  fince  they  underfland  only  a  part  of  i(s 
beauties. 

I  intrcat  the  reader  not  to  forget  the  firft  anfwer 
I  am  going  to  make  to  this  objedion.  *Tis  that 
I  do  not  mean  the  lower  clafs  of  people  by  the  pub- 
lic capable  of  paffing  judgment  on  poems  or  pic- 
tures, or  of  deciding  the  meafure  of  their  excellence. 
The  word  public  is  applicable  here  to  fuch  perfons 
only,  as  have  acquired  fome  lights,  either  by  read- 
ing or  by  being  converfant  with  the  world.  Thefe 
are  the  only  perfons  who  are  capable  of  afcertaining 
the  rank  of  poems  and  pidures  ;  tho'  in  fome  excel- 
lent works  one  meets  with  beauties  that  are  capable  of 
making  an  impreflion  upon  the  vulgar.  But  as  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  works  of  the  fame 
kind,  they  are  unqualify 'd  to  determine  the  degree 
of  excellence  of  a  poem  that  commands  their  tears, 
or  of  fixing  the  rank  it  ought  to  have  among  other 
jPQ^Kn^.- .  The  public  therefore  here  in  quellion,  is  limited 
to  perfons  that  read,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  thea- 
trical entertainments,  who  fee  or  hear  people  talk  of 
pidtures,  and  who  have  acquired  by  fome  means  or 
.^ther,  that  difcernment  which  is  called  the  Tafte  of 
ComparifoHy  whereof  we  fhall  prefently  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  more  at  large.     The  reader,  by  attend- 
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ing  to  times  and  places,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which  happens  to  be  examined,  will  foon 
conceive  much  better  than  I  ani  able  to  explain,  to 
what  flage  of  capacity,  tp  what  degree  of  know^ 
ledge,  and  to  what  fituation  or  condition,  the  pub- 
lic here  meant,  ought  to  be  reflrained.     For  exam-^ 
pie,  every  one  that  is  able  to  pafs  a  found  judg- 
ment on  a  French  tragedy,  is  not  equally  capable  of 
forming   a    right  opinion    of   the   i^neid,    or    of 
any    other  Latin   poem.      The  public   capable  of 
judging  in   our  days  with  regard  to  the  merit  of 
Homer,  is  not  near  fo  numerous  as  the  public  that 
is  able  to  judge  of  the  ^neid.     The  public  judg-. 
ment  is  therefore  retrained,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  queftion.     The  word  public  is  like- 
wife  liniited  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  times  and 
places  fpoken  ol',     There  are  fome  ages  and  towns, 
where  the  neceflary  lights  for  judging  properly  of 
a  work  by  its  effed,    are  more  generally  diffufed 
than  in  otihers.     A  particular  rank  of  citizens,  wh^ 
have  not  the  advantage  of  thefe  lights  in  a  country- 
town,  h^vQ  them  in  a  metropolis.     A  rank  that  was 
deprived  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century^  is  favoured  with  them  at  the  elofe  of 
the  fevenceenth.     For  inftance,  fince  the  eftablifh- 
ing    of    operas,     the    number    capable   of   giving 
their  judgment  on  mufic,  is  confiderably  increafed  ait 
Paris.     But  as  I  have  already  faid,  I  am  not  afrafd 
that  my  reader  will  be  mif^aken  with  regard  to  the 
extent,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  fignification  of 
the  word  puMiCy  purfuant  to  thfe  occafiqns  on  which 
1  ibaU  employ  it. 
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My  fecond  anfwer  to  the  objedion  drawn  froin 
the  verfes  of  Mithridates,  is,  that  the  public  doe3 
not  finilli  in  one  day  the  trial  of  works  that  hava 
real  merit.  Before  verdid  is  given,  they  muft  lie 
fome  time,  as  it  were,  before  the  court.  Now 
as  foon  as  the  merit  of  a  work  draws  the  pub- 
lic attention,  thofe  beauties  which  they  cannot 
comprehend  without  the  afliftance  of  fome  explica^ 
tion,  do  not  pafs  unobferved.  This  explication  is 
foon  handed  about,  and  defcends  to  the  very  loweft 
clafs,  who  account  for  them  afterwards  with  the  author, 
in  giving  a  general  definition  of  iiis  work.  Men 
have  at  lead  as  ftrong  a  defire  of  telling  what  they 
know,  as  of  learning  what  they  know  not.  Bo 
fides,  i  do  not  imagine  that  the  public  would  judge 
amifs  of  a  work  in  general,  were  even  fome  of  thefc 
beauties  to  efcape  them.  'Tis  not  on  beauties  of 
this  fort,  that  a  fenfible  author,  who  writes  in  a  mo- 
dern language,  grounds  the  fuccefs  of  his  poem. 
vThe  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine  do  not  con* 
tain  four  fuch  ftrokes  as  that  juft  now  mentioned  of 
Mithridates.  If  a  piece  is  damned,  we  may  venture 
to  fay,  it  would  have  niet  with  the  fame,  fate,  were 
every  member  of  the  public  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  thofe  veiled  beauties.  Two  or  three 
paflages  which  they  overlooked,  and  which  would 
have  pleafed  them  if  they  had  rightly  underftood 
their  meaning,  would  not  prevent  their  being  tired 
with  fifteen  hundred  others,  which  they  undcrilood 
to  perfeiftion. 

As  the  chief  aim  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to 
move  and  pleafe  us,  every  man  who  is  not  abfo-;- 
lutely  ftupid,  muft  feel  the  eff'e«5l  of  good  verfes,  and 
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fine  pi6tures.     All  men  ought  to  be  in  pofiefTion  oF 
U  right  of  giving  their  futfrage,   when  the  quefti- 
on  to  be  decided  is,  whether  poems  or  pictures  pro- 
.duce  their  proper  efFedt.     Wherefore,  when  the  af- 
fail?  in  hand  is  to  judge  of  the  general  efFed  of  a 
work,  the  painter  and  poet  have  as  little  right  to 
object  againll  thofe  who  are  unpradifed  in  their  art, 
as.  1  furgeon  would  be  intitled  to  refufe  the  teftimony 
of  a  perfon  who  had  undergone  an  operation,  when 
the  point  in  difpute  is  only  to  know  whether  the  o- 
peration  had  been  painful  j  merely  under  the  pretext 
of  the  patient's  ignorance  in  anatomy.     What  opi- 
nion fhould  we  have  of  a  mufician,  were  he  to  main- 
tain, that  fuch  as  do  not  underfland  mufic,  are  in- 
capable of  judging  whether  the  minuet  he  has  com- 
pofed,  be  agreable  or  not?  •  When  an  orator  fets  his 
auditory  a  yawning  and  fleeping,  is  it  not  agreed 
■upon,    that  he  made  a  bad  difcourfe,  without  exa- 
:4pining'whether  the  perfons  he  fet  afleep,  underftood 
i-f-^eny  thing  of  rhetoric.     Men  convinced  by  inftinft, 
that  the  merit  of  an  oration,  as  well  as  of  a  poem 
or  a  pidture,  muft  come  within  the  reach  of  fenfc, 
give  credit  to  the  auditor's  relation,  and  depend  up- 
on his  decifion,  as  foon  as  they  know  him  to  be  a  fen- 
fible  perfon.     Were  even  one  of  the  fpedtators   of 
a  decried  tragedy,  to  give  a  bad  account  of  the  rea- 
fons  of  its  being  tirefoitie  to  him,   this  would  not 
hinder   us  from  paying  a  deference   to  the  general 
fenfe  of  the  public.     We  fhould  ftill   continue  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  bad  performance,  tho'  the  reafons 
of  its  badnefs  were  ever  fo  ill  explained.    We  believe 
the  man,  tho*  we  do  not  comprehend  his  arguments. 
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What  is-  it  but  the  general  fenfe,  which  decide? 
that  fome  colors  are  naturally  gayer  than  others  ? 
Thofe  who  pretend  to  explain  this  truth  by  prin- 
ciples, advance  nothing  but  what  is  very  obfcure, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  moll  capacities  :  And 
yet  the  thing  itfeJf  is  looked  upon  as  certain  all 
over  the  univerfe.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  in  the 
Indies,  to  maintain  that  black  is  a  gay  cobr,  as  it 
would  be  at  Paris,  to  aflert  that  a  light  green  or  pink 
were  melancholy  colors. 

True  it  is,  that  witk4:efpe6t  to  the  merit  of  pic- 
tures the  public  is  not  fo  competent  a  judge,  as  in 
relation  to  the  merit  of  poems.  The  perfedlion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  beauties  of  a  pidure,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  of  the  defign,  is  not  rightly  percep- 
rpble  but  to  painters,  or  connoijfeurs  who  have  flu- 
died  painting  as  much  as  the  artifts  themfelves. 
But  we  ihall  inquire  elfewhere,  into  the  beauties  of  a 
pidlure  that  admit  of  the  public  for  a  competent 
judge,  and  thofc  beauties  that  cannot  be  appraifed 
XQ  their  juft  value,  but  by  fuch  as  underftand  the 
4*gles  of  painting. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXIII. 

^hat  the  way  of  difciiffion  is  not  Jo  proper  firj 
-  ^Jiinguifiing  the  merit  of  poems  and  pic-* 
^:/iureSy  as  that  of  fenfe., 

THE'  more' we  advance  in  years,  and  improvi* 
ih  reafoi>,  the  lefs  credit  We  are  apt  to  give 
to.  philofophical  arguments,  and    the  more  confi- 
dence we  have  in  fenfe  and  pradice.      Experience 
teaches  us,    th^t  we  are  very  feldom  deceived  by  a 
dfftinft  report  of  otir  fenfes,  and  that  the  habit  of 
rfeifdhing  and  judging  from  this  report,  leads  ire  to  a 
piain  and  fare  praftice ;  whereas  we  are  deceived 
erety  day  in  phifofophical  operations,    that  is,    in 
laying,  dowii    general  principles,    and  in  drawing 
from  thence  a  chain  of  conclufions.     "With  refpeft 
tQ  the    arts,    their  pri-nciplcs   are  very  numerous, 
apd  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  be  miflaken  in  the 
choice'iof'  that  which  we  are  willing  to  ftate  as  the 
moft  important.      May  not  tl^s  principle  change, 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  we  have  a  mind  to 
apply  to  ?    We  may  give  alfo  a  greater  extent  to 
a  principle,  than  it  ought  naturally  to  have  ;  and  we 
are  apt  very  often  to  efteem  an  unprecedented  thing 
impoflible.     This  is  enough  to  throw  us  out  of  the 
right  road,    the  very  third  •  fyllogifni :  The  fourth 
therefore  becomes  a  fenfible  fophifm,  and   the  fifth 
contains  a  conclufion,    whofe    falfity  flrikes  everi 
thofe  who  are  incapable  of  making   an  analyfis  of 
the  reafoning,  and  of  tracing  it  to  the  very  fource 
of  hs  error.     In  fine,  whether  it  be  that  natural 
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philofophers  or  critics  ftate  their  principles  wrong, 
or  whether  they  do  not  infer  their  conclufions  right, 
they  find  thcmfelves  miftaken  every  day,  tho'  they 
give  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  that  their  method  is 
an  infallible  guide  to  truth. 

How  many  errors  hath  experience  difcovered  in 
philofophical  reafonings,  which  were  held  in  paii 
ages  for  folid  arguments  ?  As  many  as  Ihe  will  in 
future  times  difeover  in  thofe  reafonings,  which  are 
fiippofed  in  our  days  to  be  founded  on  uncontefta- 
ble  truths.  As  we  reproach  the  ancients  for  having 
believed  the  dreadful  abfurdity  of  a  vacuum  and 
the  influence  of  the  ftars,  our  pofterity  will  objedt 
fbme  time  or  another  againft  the  like  errors,  which 
reafon  would  attempt  in  vain  to  unfold,  but  expe* 
ricnce  and  time  will  foon  be  capable  of  detedting. 

The  two  moft  illuftrious  philofophical  aflemblies 
in  Europe,  the  Academy  of  fciences   at  Paris,  and 
the  Royal  fociety  at  London,    have  not  thought 
proper  to  adopt,    or  build  any  general  fyftem  of 
phyfics.     By  conforming  to  the  opinion  of  chancel- 
lor Bacon,  they  adhere  to  no  fyftem,  left  the  defire 
of  juftifying  it,  Ihould  bewitch  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
fervers,  and  make  them  fee  the  experiments,  not 
^s  they  really  are,  but  as  they  ought   to  be  in  or- 
der to  add  weight  to   an  opinion  which    they  have 
attempted  to  fpread  for  true.      Thefe  two  famous 
academies  are  therefore  fatisfied  with  verifying  the 
fads  and   inferring    them  in   their   regifters,    con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  eafier  for  our    reafon  than 
to  ftumble,  as  foon  as  it  attempts  to  go  two  paces 
beyond  the  point,  to  which  it  has  been  conducted 
by  experience.      fTis  therefore  from  the  hands  of 
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experience  that  thefe  focietles  expefb  a  general  fyf- 
tern.  What  fhall  we  think  of  thofe  fyftems  of  poe- 
tic rules,  which,  fo  far  from  being  grounded  on  ex- 
perience, attempt  point-blank  to  contradid  it,  and 
pretend  to  demonftrate  to  us,  that  works  admired 
by  all  who  have  been  capable  of  underftanding  them 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  are  very  far  from  deferv- 
4pg  admiration  ? 

^j  The  more  we  know  ourfelves  and  the  reft  of 
mankind,  the  lefs,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
^^e  confide  in  fpeculative  decifions,  even  in  matters 
that  in  rigor  are  fufceptible  of  geometrical  demonftra- 
|i|on,  JVL  Leibnitz  would  never  venture  to  let  his 
coachman  drive  thro'  a  place  where  the  fellow 
even  when  fafting  afiures  him,  that  he  muft  ab- 
folutely  be  overturned  ;  tho'  a  mathematician  had 
iemonftrated  to  that  learned  man,  by  a  geome- 
trical analyfis  of  the  declivity  and  height  of  the 
|vay,  as  alfo  by  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  that 
the  thing  could  not  happen.  We  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve our  own  common  fenfe  preferable  to  philofo- 
phy,  becaufc  the  latter  is  eafier  impofed  upon  than 
the  former. 

If  there  is  an  art  that  depends  on  philofophical 
Ipeci^lation,  'tis  that  of  navigation.  Let  us  afk 
pur  navigators,  whether  the  old  pilots,  whofe  whole 
knowledge  confifts  in  experience,  and  in  what  little 
they  have  learnt  by  rote,  do  not  give  a  better  guefs 
in  a  long  voyage,  what  place  or  latitude  the  fhip  ac- 
tually fleers  her  courfe  in,  than  your  frefh-water 
piathematicians,  tho'  the  latter  have  ftudied  for  ten 
years  together,  all  the  auxiliary  fciences  to  the  art  of 
navigation.    They  will  anfwer,  that  they  never  faw 
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thefe  mathematicians  fet  pilots  right  with  regard  to 
the  eflimation,  except  in  their  printed  relations  •,  on 
which  occafion  they  may  very  well  alledge  the  an- 
fwcr  of  the  lion  in  the  fable,  who  was  defired  to 
take  notice  of  a  Low-relieve,  where  a  man  had  flung 
a,  lion  on  the  ground  ;  to  which  he  replied  that 
lions  had  no  fculptors. 

When  archduke  Albert  undertook  the  famous  fiege 
of  Oltend,  he  fent  for  Pompey  Targon,  the  greateft 
mathematician  of  his  time,  but  without  experience,  to 
make  him  his  principal  engineer.    But  Pompey  Tar- 
gon was  very  far  from  anfwering  the  archduke's  ex- 
pedation.     Not  one  of  his  machines  fucceeded,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  difmifs  him,  after  he  had  cauled 
an  immenfe  expence  and  efFufion  of  blood  to  very 
little  purpofe.     They  gave  the  dircdlion  of  the  fiege 
afterwards  to  the  famous  Ambrofe  Spinola,  who  had 
only  genius  and  experience,  which  however  fucceeded. 
This  great  general  had  never  ftudied  any  of  thofe 
fciences    that   are   requifite  to    form  an   engineer, 
when  he  took  a  difguft  at  feeing  another  noble  Ge- 
;ioefe  preferred  to  him  in  the  purchafe  of  the  palace 
Turfi  at  Genoa.   This  fet  him  upon  going  into  the  ar- 
my in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  at  a  very  advanced 
period   of  life,  in  comparifon  to  the  age  in  which 
people  generally   make   their  apprenticefhip  in  the 
art  of  war. 

When  the  great  prince  Conde  laid  fiege  to  Thion- 
ville  after  the  battle  of  Rocroi  ^,  he  fent  for  Rober- 
val,  the  mod  knowing  perfon  in  the  mathematics  at 
that  time,  and  who  died  royal  profeflbr  in  this 
fcience,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  advifing  him  with  re- 
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iped  to  the  fiege  he  was  going  to  form*  Ro- 
berval  propofed  nothing  that  was  pradticablcj 
wherefore  they  were  obliged  to  fend  him  to  Metz^ 
to  wait  there  till  other  engineers  had  taken  the  placci 
jTis  plain  from  Boccalini's  books,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the.moft  ingenious  obfervations  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  have  left  us,  on  the  great  art  of 
governing.  Pope  Paul  V,  from  the  notion  he  had 
of  :his  fame  and  abilities^  intrullcd  him  with  the  go- 
vernment of  a  fmall  town,  which  a  man  that  did 
not  underftand  a  word  of  Latin  might  Very  well 
know  how  to  manage.  The  pontif  was  obliged  af- 
ter, three  months  adminiftration,  to  recall  the  cele^ 
bratcd  author  of  the  political  commentaries  upon 
Tacitus,  and  of  the  famous  book  intitled  the  Toucb^ 
fione, 

L  liA.  phyfician  at  twenty  five  years  of  age,  is  as  well 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  phyficai  reafoningsj 
which  pretend  to  unfold  the  manner  of  the  opera- 
ting of  ^e  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers, 
as  he  may  be  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  A 
phyfician  at  fixty  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
fadl  which  he  has  feen  feveral  times  ;  but  he  gives 
no  manner  of  credit  to  the  explications  of  the  effed: 
of  the  remedy.  Is  it  the  knowledge  in  fimples,  and 
fkill  in  anatomy,  oris  it  the  experience  of  a  phyfi- 
cian, that  determines  a  perfon  who  has  fome  expe- 
-rience  himfelf,  in  the  choice  of  his  phyfician  ^ 
-Charles  II  king  of  England  ufed  to  fay,  that  of  all 
the  Frenchmen  that  ever  he  knew,  Monfieur  Gour^ 
mile  was  the  man  of  the  beft  fenfe.  This  Gentle- 
man wanted  a  phyfician  •,  and  the  moft  celebrated 
members  of  the  faculty  made  intereft  to  be  admit* 
5r^--if'  ted 
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t^d  to  affift  him  in  that  capacity.  ;  Without  mimiing 
their  recommendations  he  fent  a  trufly  fervant  to 
the  door  of  the  college  one  day  when  the  faculty  was 
aflembled)  with  orders  to  bring  him,  without  any 
further  inquiry,  the  phyfician  whofe  complexion 
he  Ihoul^  judge  to  be  moft  like  to  that  of  his 
mafter.  The  fervant  in  conformity  to  his  orders, 
brought  him  juft  fuch  a  man  as  he  wanted,  and  the 
fch^me  anfwcrcd  his  expedation.  Monfieur  Gdur* 
ville^s  determination  was  in  favor  of  experience^ 
which  with  refped  to  him  was  flill  more  deferving 
of  that  appellation. 

The  late  Monfieur  deTournefort,  one  of  the  wof^ 
thieft  members  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  fays,  with 
relpe<5b  to  a  difficult  pafs,  which  he  got  over%   Fof" 
my  party  I  abandoned  my  [elf  intirely  to  the  guidance  of 
fny  horfey  and  found  it  anfw ere d  better  than  if  1  had 
flrove  to  manage  him  myfelf.     An  automaton  that  foh 
lows  naturally  the  laws  of  mechanics^    conducts  itfelf 
fnuch  better  on  thefe  occafionSy  than  the  mofi  knowing 
ferfon  in  mechanic s^  who  fhould  attempt  to  pra^ife  the 
rules  he  has  learnt  in  his  cabinet  ^  were  he  even  a  member 
cf  the  academy  of  fciences.     Obferve,  'tis  the  expe- 
rience of  a  horfe,  that  is,  of  a  machine  in  the  opinion 
©f  this  author,  which  is  preferred  here  to  the  rea- 
fonings  of  an  academic.     This  horfe  (give  me  leave 
to  joke  a  little)  carries  us  a  great  way.     Tho'  the 
counfcllors   are    generally    more  learned  than  the 
judges,    yet  'tis  very  common  for  the  former  to  be 
miftaken  in  the  conjedhires  they  form  of  the  ilTue  of 
a  law-fuit.     The  judges  who  have  read  only  a  fmall 
number  of  books,  but   whofe  daily  experience  ac- 

»  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  lett,  ii. 
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quaints  them  with  the  motives  that  determine  the 
tribunals  in  the  trial  of  a  procefs,  are  very  feldom 
miftaken  in  their  predidions  with  refpedt  to  the 
event  of  a  caufc* 

Now  if  there  is   any  fubje6l,    in  which  reafon 
ought  to  be  filent  when  oppofed  to  experience,    'tis 
certainly  in  thofe  queftions  which  may  be  raifed  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  a  poem.      'Tis  when  we  want 
to  know,  whether  a  poem  pleafes  or  not  ;   whether, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  be  an  excellent  or  indifferent 
performance.    The  general  principles  we  go  upon, 
in  reafoning  confiftently  with  refped  to  the  merit  of 
a  poem,  are  exceeding  few.      There  is  fometimcs 
room  for  exception   againft  a  principle  that  feemi 
the  moft  univerfal  \  and  a  great  many  of  them   are 
fo  vague,  that  one  may  maintain  with  equal  probabi* 
lity,  that  the  poet  has  either  obferved  or  fwerved  from 
them.    The  importance  of  thofe  principles  depends 
alfo  on  an  infinite  number  of  circumftances  of  times 
and  places  in  which  the  poet  has  wrote.      In  fhort^^ 
as  the  principal  aim   of  poetry  is  to  pleafe,  'tis  ob- 
vious that  its  principles  are  oftner  arbitrary  than  thofe 
of  other  arts,  becaufe  of  the  various  taftes  of  thofe 
for  whom  the  poet  compofes.     Tho'  the  beauties  of! 
the  art  of  rhetoric  ought  to  be  much  lefs  arbitrary 
than  thofe  of  poetry,  never thelefs  Quintilian  *  fays, 
that  it  has  never  fubmitted  hut  to  a  very  fmall  number 
of  thofe  principles  andrulesy  which  are  called  general 

•  Propter  qua  mihi  femper  moris fu'it  quam  mimine  alligare  me 
ad  pracepta  qua  xcc^o>^iKex.  'vocantur,  id  eft,  ut  dkamus  quomod§ 
pojjumus,  uni'verfalia  <vel perpetualia,  Kara  enim  reperitur  hoc  ge- 
nus, ut  nott  labefa£iari  parte  aliqua  aut  fubrui  pojpt,  QuiNr. 
Inft.  1.  2.  c.  14. 
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end  univerfal  ;    for  there  are   hardly  any  &f-  them 
nvhofe'  validity  is  not  contefted  for  very  good  reafons. 

'Tis  therefore  almoft  impoffible  to  fet  a  juft  va- 
lue upon  what  may  refult  from  the  happy  irregu- 
larities of  a  poet,  as  likewife  from  his  atten- 
tion to  certain  principles,  and  his  negligence  81 
deviating  from  others.  Tn  fine,  what  a  vail  num- 
ber of  faults  are  generally  forgiven  becaufe  of  the 
beauty  of  his  llyle  ?  Another  thing  to  be  obferved 
is,  that  after  having  reafoned  and  concluded  well  for 
ourfelves,  we  Ihould  be  liable  to  draw  a  bad  con- 
clufion  for  others,  who  might  happen  to  be  exadly 
the  very  perfons,  for  whom  the  poet  compofed 
his  work.  Would  a  geometrical  eftimation  of  the 
merit  of  Ariofto  made  by  a  Frenchman  in  our  days, 
be  of  any  weight  with  the  Italians  of  the  fixteenth 
century  ?  Would  the  rank  which  a  French  writer  df 
difiertations  fhould  chance  to  give  Ariofto  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  poetic  analyfis  of  his  poem,  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  that  which  is  due  to  Mejfer  Lodovico  ? 
What  a  vaft  number  of  calculations  and  combina- 
tions a  perfon  muft  make  before  he  is  capable  oF 
drawing  a  juft  confequence  !  A  great  volume  in  folio 
would  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  contain  the  exadt  ana-i- 
lyfis  of  Racine's  Phsedra  according  to  this  method, 
and  to  eftimate  this  piece  by  way  of  examen.  The 
difcuffion  would  be  as  much  liable  to  error,'  as 
it  would  be  tirefome  to  the  writer,  and  difagre-^ 
able  to  the  reader.  That  which  the  analyfis  in 
vain  attempts  to  find,  is  immediately  difcovered  by 
our  fenfe. 

Vol.  II.  S  The 
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The  fenfe  here  fpoken  of,   is  m  all  men  ;    but  at 
they   have  not   eyes  and   ears  of  equal  goodnefs, 
fo  their  fenfe  is  not  equally  perfed.      Some  have 
it    better  than  others,    either  becaufe   their  organs 
are    naturally    better    compofed,    or    becaufe  they 
have  improved   it  by  frequent  ufe  and  experience. 
Such  as  thefe  ought  naturally  to  difeern  fooner  than 
ethers  the   merit  or  infignificancy  of  a  work.      'Tis 
thus  a  perfon,  that  is  clcar-fighted^  difcovers  people 
diftindlly  a  hundred  yards  off,    when  thofe  who  are 
juft  clofe  to  him,  can  hardly  difeern  the  color   of 
men's    drcfs  that   are   approaching   towards  them^ 
Were  we   to  be  diret^ed  by  our  firft  motion,    we 
fhould  judge  of  x!i\z  extent  of  other  men's  fenfes  by 
our  own.     It   happens  therefore,  that  fhort-fighted 
folks  hefitate  fometimes  before  they  aequiefce  to  the 
fenfe  of  one  that  fees  better  than  themfelves  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  perfon  who  is  moving  forward,  comes 
within  a  proportionable  diftance,  they  are  all  of  one 
opinion. 

In  like  manner  all  that  judge  by  fenfe,  agree 
at  laft  with  refped:  to  the  effed  and  merit  of  a- 
work.  If  a  conformity  of  opinion  be  not  efta- 
blifhed  amongft  them  fo  foon  as  it  ought,  'tis  be- 
caufe men,  in  giving  their  opinion  with  refped  to 
z,  poem  or  a  pidure,  do  not  confine  themfelves  always 
to  fay  what  they  think,  and  to  relate  fincerely  the 
impreflionit  makes  upon  them.  Inflead  of  fpeak- 
ing  fmiply  and  according  to  their  own  afprehenfioriy 
the  merit  of  which  they  are  frequently  unac- 
quainted with,  they  attempt  to  decide  by  principles  ; 
and  as  the  greateft  part  are  incapable  of  explain- 
I  ing, 
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ing  themfelves  methodically,  they  perplex  their  de- 
cifions,  and  difturb  one  another  in  their  judgments. 
A  httle  time  reconciles  them  again  to  themfelves,  as 
Well  as  to  one  another. 


CHAP.      XXIV. 

ObjeBion  againft  the  folidity  of  the  public  judge*- 
mentSy  and  anfwer  to  this  objeBion, 

IB  E  G  I N  already,  methinks,  to  hear  a  long 
citation  of  errors,  into  which  the  public  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  fallen  with  regard  to  the 
merit  of  thofe  who  have  been  invefted  with  high 
dignities,  or  have  exercifed  particular  prbfefllons. 
How  can  you  pretend  (feme  will  fay)  to  make  us 
imagine  there  is  any  infallibility  in  an  appraifer  of 
merit,  that  has  been  fo  often  miftaken  with  regard 
to  generals,  minifters,  and  magiflrates,  and  fo  ofteri 
ebliged  to  retradt  his  judgment  ? 

I  fhall  make  two  replies  to  this  obje<5lion,  which 
in  reality  is  more  impofing  than  folid.  In  the 
firil  place,  the  public  is  feldom  miftaken,  in  de- 
fining in  general  the  abovementioned  perfons  as 
an  example  of  injuflice,  tho'  it  may  commend  or 
blame  them  unreafonably  fometimes  with  regard  to 
a  particular  event.  Let  us  explain  this  propofition. 
The  public  does  not  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  general 
from  a  fingle  campaign,  nor  of  that  of  a  minifter 
from  one  fole  negotiation,  nor  of  a  phyfician  from 
the  treatment  of  a  fingle  diftemper.      Its  judgment 

S  ;j  is 
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is  formed  from  feveral  events  and  fucceflfes.  Now  as 
unjuft  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the 
perfons  here  mentioned  from  one  fingle  fuccefs  ;  fo 
reafonable,  methinks,  it  is  to  form  a  judgment  of 
them  from  repeated  fucccfles,  as  well  as  by  com- 
paring them  to  thofe  of  perfons  who  have  had 
the  management  of  affairs  of  the  like  nature. 

A  fingle  lucky  fuccefs,  or  even  two,  may  be  the 
effedt  of  the  power  of  conjun6tures.  'Tis  rare  that 
luck  alone  can  produce  three  happy  events  -,  but 
when  thefe  fuccefles  amount  to  a  certain  number,  it 
would  be  madnefs  to  pretend  they  are  merely  the  effed: 
of  hazard,  and  that  the  ability  of  the  general  or  mi- 
nifter  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  them.  The  famo 
may  be  faid  with  regard  to  unlucky  adventures.  A 
player  of  trick-track,  who  out  of  twenty  games 
with  the  fame  perfon  wins  nineteen,  is  always 
fuppofed  to  underftand  the  game  better  than  his  ad- 
verfary,  tho'  the  caprice  of  the  dice  may  make  a  bad 
player  win  two  games  running  of  a  very  good 
one.  Now  war  and  thofe  other  profefTions  de- 
pend much  lefs  on  fortune  than  trick- track,  tho'  for- 
tune has  fome  Ihare  in  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  who  profefs 
it.  The  plan  a  general  lays,  after  having  examined 
his  forces,  his  refources,  and  in  fhort  the  means  that 
are  in  the  enemy's  or  in  his  own  power,  is  not  ex- 
pofed  fo  often  to  be  difconcerted  as  the  projed:  of  a 
gamefter.  Wherefore  the  public  is  in  the  right  to 
think,  that  a  general  who  is  conftantly  fuccefsful  in 
his  campaigns,  underftands  the  art  of  war  j  tho'  a 
general  may  have  a  lucky  event  without  merit,  as 
he  may  lofe  a  battle  or  be  obliged  to  raife  a  fiege, 
without  being  unfkilful  in  his  profeflion.      Cardinal 

Mazarin 
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Mazarln  underftood  as  well  as  any  man,  what 
fhare  capacity  hath  in  events,  which  weak  people 
imagine  to  depend  almoft  intirely  on  chance,  be- 
caufe  they  depend  in  part.  For  this  reafon  he  never 
confided  either  armies  or  negotiations  to  any  but 
lucky  perfons,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  one  cannot 
fucceed  often  enough  to  merit  the  title  of  fortunate, 
without  having  great  abilities.  Now  the  public 
feldom  retradls  the  general  judgments  it  has  pafled 
on  the  merit  of  generals  and  minifters,  in  the  man- 
ner here  explained. 

My  fecond  anfwer  is,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
conclude,  the  public  may  be  miftaken  with  regard 
to  a  poem,  or  pidure,  becaufe  it  often  praifes  or 
condemns  minifters  and  generals  unrcafonably  with 
refped  to  particular  events.  The  public  is  never 
miftaken,  for  inftance,  with  regard  to  the  praife  or 
blame  due  to  a  general  after  winning  or  lofing  a 
battle,  but  for  pafling  its  judgment  on  an  intire  ob- 
je6t,  whereof  it  underftood  only  a  part.  When  it  is 
in  the  wrong,  'tis  for  having  cenfured  or  commended, 
before  it  had  been  rightly  inftru6led  in  the  parts 
which  the  general  had  in  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs. 
The  thing  is,  the  public  would  fain  judge,  while  it 
is  mifinformed  with  refpedb  to  the  fads.  It  has 
pafled  its  judgment  on  the  general,  before  it  was 
rightly  inftrudled  either  concerning  the  conftraint 
he  lay  under  from  the  orders  of  his  prince  or  his  re- 
public, or  with  refped  to  the  crofles  he  met  with  from 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  aflift  him,  or  in  regard 
to  his  being  difappointed  of  his  promifed  fuccours: 
The  public  does  not  know,  whether  he  has  not 
Iprought  on  the  hazard  which  feems  to  have  been 
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the  only  caufe  of  bis  fuccefs,  either  by  prefTing  the 
enemy  clofe,    or   by  giving  him  fonie  occafion  of 
falling  into  a  prefumptuouts  confidence  ;    and  whc-» 
ther  the  benefit  he  draws  from  this  hazard,  be  not 
due  to  the  precautions  he  had  taken  beforehand  to 
improve  it  to  his  advantage.     It  cannot  tell,  whether- 
the  general  could   remove,  or  at  Icaft   whether  he 
ought  to  have  forefeen  the  unlucky  accident  which 
difappointed  his  enterprise,  and  has  given  it  even  an 
appearance   of  temerity,    after   it  proved  abortive. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  public,  when  it  comr 
mends  or  cenfufes  the  minifter,  the  magiftrate,  and 
even  the   phyfician,     \vith  regard  to    a   particulaip 
event. 

But  the  cafe  is  otherwife  in  praifing  painters 
or  poets,  becaufe  thefe  are  never  happy  or  un-? 
happy  with  refped  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  produce 
tions,  but  in  proportion  to  their  merit.  When 
the  public  decides  of  their  works,  its  judgment 
is  direded  towards  an  objeft,  which  it  knows 
and  fees  in  all  and  every  part.  All  the  beauties  and 
imperfeftions  of  thefe  forts  of  works  are  laid  open, 
and  nothing  that  can  render  them  worthy  of  blame  or 
praife  is  concealed,  but  is  known  as  much  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  forming  a  right  judgment.  A  prmce 
who  has  given  his  commidion  to  a  general,  or  his, 
inftru6lion  to  a  minifter,  is  not  as  capable  of  judging 
of  their  condudl,  as  the  publiq  is  of  judging  of  po- 
^msf  and  pidures. 

Painters  and  poets  (fome  y/ill  continue  to  objed) 
are  at  leafl  the  unhappieft  of  all  thofe  whofe  works 
are  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc.  For  every 
body  has  ^  right  to  arraign  them,  even  without  giving 
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any  reafon  for  fo  doing  ;  whereas  the  learned  in 
other  arts  or  fciences  are  judged  only  hy  their  peerSy 
who  are  hkcwife  obliged  to  convid  them  in  form 
before  they  are  intitled  to  proceed  to  fentence. 

I  do  not  imagine  it  would  be  any  great  advantage 
for  painters  and  poets,  to  be  judged  only  by  their 
peers.     But  Itt  us  anfwer  more  ferioufly.      When  a 
work  treats  of  fciences  or  fubjefts  that  are  merely  fpe- 
culative,    its    merit  is   not  difcernible  to   the  fenfe. 
People    therefore   that  have   acquired    a  neceflary 
knowledge   for  diftinguilhing   whether  a  work  be 
good  or  bad,    are  the  only  perfons  that   are  ca- 
pable   of  judging.      Men    are   not    born  with    a 
knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  phyfics,    as  with   a 
fenfitive  faculty.     They  cannot   therefore  judge   of 
the  merit  of  a  phyfical   or  aftronomical  piece,  but 
by  virtue  of  their  acquired  knowledge  •,  whereas  they 
are  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  verfes  and  pidures 
in  confequence  of  their  natural  difcernment.  Where- 
fore geometricians,  phyficians,  and  divines,  or  thofe 
who  v/ithout  hanging  out  a  fign  of  thefe  fciences, 
are  neverthelcfs  well  acquainted  with  them,   are  the 
only  perfons  capable  of  judging  of  a  work  that  treats 
of  their  refpedlive   fciences.     But   every  man  may 
judge  of  verfes  and  pidlures,  becaufe  every  man  has 
a  natural  fenfibility,  and  the  efFed  of  verfes  and  pic^- 
tures  falls  under  the  fenfe. 

Tho'  this  anfwer  is  irrefragable,  yet  I  fhall  ftill 
corroborate  it  with  another  refledion.  As  foon  as 
the  fciences  abqvementioncd  have  operated  by  vir- 
tue of  their  principles,  and  produced  fomething 
that  muft  be  ufeful  or  agreable  to  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, we  can  tell  then  without  any  other  light  but 
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what  comes  from  the  fenfitiye  faculty,  whether  the 
learned  author  has  fucceeded.  People  ignorant  in 
aftronorny  know  as  well  as  the  learned,  whether  the 
aftronomer  has  foretold  an  eclipfe  precifely,  or  whe- 
ther the  machine  produces  the  effed  promifed  by 
the  mathematician,  tho'  they  can  alledge  no  metho- 
dical proof,  that  the  aftronomer  and  mathematician 
are  in  the  wrong,  nor  are  capable  of  telling  in  what 
they  have  been  miftaken. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  arts,  that  fall  under 
the  fenfe,  painting  and  poetry  muft  certainly  be  of 
this  number,  fince  their  operation  is  defigned  intirely 
to  move  us.  The  fole  exception  that  can  be  made, 
is,  that  there  are  forne  pidtures  and  poems,  whofe 
intire  merit  does  not  fall  under  the  fenfe.  Wc 
cannot  determine  by  a  fenfitive  afliftance,  whether 
truth  be  obferved  in  an  hiftorical  pidlure  reprefent- 
ing  the  fiege  of  a  place,  or  the  ceremony  of  a  con- 
fecration.  Our  fenfcs  alone  cannot  inform  us,  whe- 
ther the  author  of  a  philofophical  poem  reafons  juft- 
ly,  and  proves  his  fyflem  with  folidity. 
.  Our  fenfes,  I  allov/,  cannot  judge  of  that  part  pf 
tlie  merit  of  a  poem  or  pi6lurc,  which  may  be  dif- 
tipguifhed  by  the  name  of  its  extrinfecal  merit  \  but 
this  is  becaufe  the  arts  pf  poetry  and  painting  them- 
felves  are  incapable  of  deciding  of  it.  In  this  ref- 
pedl  painters  and  poets  have  no  manner  of  advan- 
tage over  the  reft  of  mankind.  If  any  of  thefe  ar- 
tifts  are  capable  of  deciding  with  regard  to  what  we 
have  called  extrinfecal  merit  in  poems  and  pi6lure3, 
^tis  becaufe  they  have  the  advantage  of  fome  oth^r 
knowledge,  belides  what  they  have  received  from  the 
^js  (^(^p.optry  and  paint:ing, 
'     ..  ^  "When 
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When  there  happens  to  be  a  difpute  concerning 
one  of  thofe  mixt  pieces,  which  fall  within  the  in- 
fpedion  of  different  tribunals,  each  of  them  decides 
the  queftion  belonging  to  its  jurifdidlion.  This  gives 
rife  fometimes  to  oppofite  tho'  juft  fentiments  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  the  fame  work.  Thus  poets 
very  juftly  commend  Lucretius's  poem  on  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  the  produftion  of  an  eminent  artift  ;  when 
philofophers  condemn  it  as  a  book  ftuffed  with  falfe 
reafonings.  'Tis  thus  alfo  hiftorians  blame  Variilas, 
becaufe  of  the  miftakes  he  commits  in  almoft  every 
page  ;  whilft  thofe  who  feek  for  amufement  only, 
commend  him  for  his  entertaining  narratives,  and 
for  the  graces  of  his  flyle. 

But  to  return  to  Lucretius,  the  public  is  as  much 
.t  judge  of  that  part  of  the  merit  of  his  poem  which 
belongs  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  poetry,  as  the  poets 
themfelves.     Allthis  portion  of  the  merit  of  Lucres- 
tius  falls  under  the  fenfe.  t>3 

The  true  method  therefore  of  diftinguifhing  the 
merit  of  a  poem,  will  be  always  to  confult  the  im- 
preffion  it  makes.  Our  age  is  too  knowing,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  too  philofophical,  to  believe  we  muft 
learn  of  critics,  what  we  are  to  think  of  a  work 
compofed  to  move  us,  when  we  can  read  this 
work  ourfelves,  and  there  are  multitudes  that  have 
^dlually  read  it.  Philofophy,  which  teaches  us  to 
judge  of  things  by  their  proper  principles,  informs 
us  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  order  to  know  the  me- 
rit and  excellence  of  a  poem,  we  mud  examine  whe- 
ther and  how  far  it  pleafes  and  engages  its  readers. 

True  it  is,  that  perfons  who  are  unacquainted 
yith  the  art,  are  incapable  of  afcending  as  high  as 

the 
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the  caufes,  which  render  us  tired  with  a  bad  po- 
em, or  of  pointing  out  their  particular  faults.  Where- 
fore I  am  far  from  pretending,  that  an  ignorant  per- 
fon  can  tell  precifely  what  the  painter  or  poet  has 
failed  in,  and  much  lefs  advife  them  with  refped: 
to  the  corredtion  of  each  error ;  but  this  does  not 
debar  him  from  judging  by  the  impreflion  made 
\yj  a  work,  compofed  on  purpofe  to  pleafe  and 
engage  him,  whether  and  how  far  the  author  has 
fucceeded  in  his  enterprize.  An  ignorant  perfon  can 
therefore  affirm,  that  a  work  is  good  or  bad  ;  and 
'tis  even  falfe  that  he  gives  no  reafon  for  his  judg- 
ment. The  tragic  writer,  he  will  fay,  has  not 
made  him  weep,  nor  the  comic  poet  laugh.  He  al- 
ledges,  that  he  feels  nopleafurein  gazing  at  a  pidlure, 
for  which  he  has  no  value  or  efteem.  'Tis  the  bufinci? 
of  the  works  themfelvcs  to  make  their  defence  ag^nfb 
.'fuchcriticifms,  and  whatfoever  an  author  may  chance 
to  fay  in  order  to  excufe  the  weak  parts  of  his  po- 
em, has  no  more  effedl,  than  the  lludied  encomiums 
which  his  friends  bcftow  on  the  beautiful  pafr 
fages.  Scuderi's  tyrannical  love  is  ranked  amongft 
..the  bad  performances,  notwithftanding  Sarrazin's  dif- 
»:iertatiQn  in  its  favor,  In  fad,  all  the  critical  argu^ 
ments  in  the  world  are  incapable  of  perfuading  peo- 
ple that  a  work  pleafes,  when  they  feel  it  does  not ; 
^r  that  a  work  engages  them,  when  they  experience 
the  contrary. 


mi  CHAP^ 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

Of  the  judgment  of  artifts. 

AFTER  having  fpoken  of  the  public  judg^ 
ment  with  refpedt  to  a  new  work,  'tis  pro- 
per we  treat  of  fuch  judgments  as  are  paffed  by  the 
artifts  themfelves.  The  greatcft  part  of  thefe 
gentlemen  are  apt  to  judge  wrong  of  works  confi- 
dcred  in  general  ;  for  which  there  can  be  three 
reafons  alledged.  The  firil  is,  that  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  artifts  is  blunted  :  The  fecond,  they 
judge  of  every  thing  by  way  of  difcuflion  :  The 
third,  in  fine,  they  are  prevented  in  favor  of 
fome  part  of  the  art,  and  in  the  general  judg- 
ments they  make,  they  fet  a  greater  value  upon 
it,  than  it  deferves.  Under  the  name  of  artifts  I 
include  here,  not  only  poets  and  painters,  but  like- 
wife  a  great  number  of  fuch  as  write  concerning 
poems  and  pidures.  What  1  (fome  will  fay)  the 
more  ignorant  therefore  a  perfon  is  in  poetry 
^nd  painting,  the  m.ore  capable  he  is  of  giving 
a  folid  judgment  of  thefe  arts,  Strange  paradox ! 
The  explication  I  am  going  to  give  of  my  propor- 
tion, joined  to  what  has  been  already  faid,  will  be  4 
fufficient  reply  to  an  objedlio^  fo  proper  for  preju- 
dicing the  world  againft  my  opipion.  There  are 
fome  artifts  much  more  capable  than  the  genera-? 
iity  of  mankind,  of  pafling  judgment  on  the 
performances  of  their  art.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  are 
^ora  with  a  ger^ius  which  is  always  accompanied 
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with  a  more  exquifite  fenfe,  than  that  of  the 
common  run  of  mankind.  But  the  number  of 
thefe  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  as  for  thofe 
without  genius,  I  affirm  that  their  judgments 
are  lefs  folid  than  thofe  of  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple, or,  if  you  will,  of  the  vulgar.  I  am  induced 
to  think  thus  for  the  following  reafons.  The 
fenfibility  of  an  artift  without  genius  wears  off.  in 
time,  and  what  little  he  learns  by  his  pradice, 
contributes  only  to  deprave  his  natural  tafte,  and 
incline  him  to  the  wrong  fide  in  his  decifions.  His 
fenfe  has  been  blunted  by  the  neceffity  of  occupying 
himfelf  with  verfes  and  painting,  efpecially  as  he 
mufl  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  write  and  paint, 
a^  it  were,  againft  his  will,  in  particular  moments 
when  he  felt  no  inclination  for  his  work.  He  is  be- 
come therefore  infenfible  to  the  pathetic  of  verfes  and 
piftures,  which  have  no  longer  the  fame  effed  upon 
him,  as  they  formerly  had,  and  flill  have  on  men  of 
his  age. 

'Tis  thus  an  old  phyfician,  tho'  born  of  a  tender 
and  compaffionate  difpofition,  is  no  longer  moved  as 
much  as  another  man  with  the  fight  of  a  dying  per- 
fon,  or  as  much  as  he  would  have  beenaffe^led  himfelf, 
if  he  had  not  pradiifed  phyfic.  The  furgeon  is  har- 
dened in  the  very  fame  manner,  and  acquires  a 
habit  of  diffedling  thofe  wretches  without  repugnance, 
whofe  kind  of  death  renders  their  bodies  a  ftronger 
objeft  of  horror.  The  moft  doleful  ceremonies  make 
no  impreffion  on  fuch,  as  by  profeflion  are  obliged 
to  aflift  at  them.  The  heart  grows  callous  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  hands  and  feet  j  as  Cicero  very 

ingenioufly 
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ingenloufly  exprefles  himfelf  in  giving  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  indolence  of  the  republic. 

Befides,  painters  and  poets  look  upon  imitations 
as  labor,  whereas  others  confider  them  as  intereft- 
ing  objedls.  Wherefore  the  fubjed  of  imitation, 
that  is,  the  events  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  ex- 
preifions  of  the  pidurc,  make  a  very  fuperficial  im- 
prefTion  upon  painters  and  poets  without  genius, 
fuch  as  are  here  confidered.  They  are  accuftomed 
to  fo  feeble  an  emotion,  that  they  hardly  perceive 
whether  a  work  moves  them  or  not.  Their  atten- 
tion is  intirely  fixt  on  the  mechanic  execution,  from 
whence  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole.  The 
poetry  of  Coypel's  pidure  reprefenting  the  facrifice 
of  Jephtha's  daughter,  does  not  ftrike  them,  and 
they  examine  it  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  it 
exhibited  a  ruftic  dance,  or  fome  other  fubjedt  inca- 
pable of  moving  us  :  Infenfible  of  the  pathetic  of 
his  expreflions,  they   arraign  him   only  by  confult- 

!  ing  their  rule  and  compafs,  juft  as  if  a  pidure 
ought  not  to  contain  beauties  fuperior  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  thofe  inftruments. 

*Tis  thus  the  greatefl  part  of  our  poets  would  ex- 
amine the  Cid,  if  this  piece  were  new.  Painters  and 
poets  who  have  no  enthufiafm  do  not  feel  that  of 
others,  and  giving  their  fuffrage  by  way  of  difcuflion, 
they  commend  or  cenfure  a  work  in  general,  and  de- 
fine it  to  be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  find  it  re- 
gular in  their  analyfis.  How  can  they  be  good  judges 
of  the  whole,  when  they  are  bad  ones  of  the  inven- 

Ij  tion,  a  part  which  conftitutes  the  principal  merit  of 

i;  works,  and  diftinguiihes  the  great  genius  from  the 

I  fimple  artift  ?  . 

Wherefore 
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,  Artifls  therefore  judge  ill  in  general,  tho'  their 
reafonings  particularly  examined  prove  tolerably  juft  ; 
but  they  apply  them  to  a  ufe  for  which  they  were 
never  intended.  To  pretend  to  judge  of  a  poem 
or  of  a  pidlure  in  general  by  the  way  of  difcuflionj 
is  to  attempt  to  mcafure  a  circle  with  a  rule  :  You 
fhould  take  a  pair  of  compaffcs,  which  is  the  pro- 
per inftrument  for  meafuring  it. 

In  fad,  we  fee  folks  miftaken  every  day,  in  pre- 
siding the  fuccefs  of  a  dramatic  piece,  by  reafon  of 
their  having  formed  their  prognoftics  by  way  of  dif- 
qgffion  ;  who  would  form  very  folid  judgments^ 
•^^ere  they  direded  by  their  fenfe.  Racine  and  Boi-* 
leau  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  artifts,  who  are 
much  better  qualify' d  than  other  men  to  judge  of 
Verfes  and  poems.  Who  would  imagine,  but  that 
after  having  conferred  and  communicated  their 
thoughts  with  one  another,  their  judgments  muft 
have  been  infallible  at  leaft  with  refped  to  each  fcene 
Confidered  in  particular  ?  And  yet  Boilcau  has  ac^ 
knowledged,  that  the  judgments  which  his  friend 
and  he  frequently  paffed  after  a  methodical  difcuf- 
fion  on  the  different  fuccefs,  which  fhould  have  at- 
tended the  feveral  fcenes  of  his  friend's  tragedies, 
happened  frequently  to  be  contradicted  by  the  events 
and  that  they  had  both  of  them  been  conftantly 
convinced  by  experience,  that  the  public  was  al- 
ways right  in  paiTmg  a  different  judgment.  Both 
of  them,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  effedt  of  their  verfes,  made  ufe  of  the  fame  me- 
thod pretty  near  as  that  of  Malherbe  and  Moliere. 
.  We  took  notice,  that  artifts  are  likewife  apt 
to  fall  into  another  error,    in   forming  their    de*- 

cifioii*. 
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cifion.  *Tis  their  having  too  great  a  regard  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  work,  for  the  capacity  of 
the  artift  in  that  part  of  the  art,  in  favor  of  which 
they  are  prevented.  The  fate  of  artifts  without  ge- 
nius, is  to  apply  themfelves  principally  to  the  ftudy 
of  a  part  of  the  art  they  profefs,  and  to  imagine, 
after  having  made  fome  progrefs  therein,  that  'tis 
the  only  important  branch.  The  poet,  whofe  prin- 
cipal talent  confifts  in  his  facility  of  rhiming,  foon 
imbibes  the  prejudiced  notion,  that  a  poem  with 
a  negleded  verfification  muft  of  neceffity  be  arv 
indifferent  piece  j  tho*  it  be  rich  in  invention,  and 
abounds  with  thoughts  fo  fuitable  to  the  fubjed,  that 
one  is  furprized  at  their  being  new.  As  his  talent 
does  not  lye  in  invention,  thefe  beauties  have  but 
very  little  weight  in  his  fcales.  A  painter,  who  of 
all  thofc  talents  fo  neceflary  to  form  the  great  artift^ 
has  only  that  of  coloring,  decides  of  the  excellence 
cr  badnefs  of  a  pidure,  in  proportion  to  the  artift's^ 
abilities  in  managing  the  colors.  The  poetry  of  the 
pidture  pafies  for  little  or  nothing  in  his  judgment,- 
which  is  made  without  any  regard  to  fuch  parts 
of  the  art  as  he  is  not  matter  of.  A  poetic  pain- 
ter will  fall  into  the  fame  error,  by  fetting  a  very 
low  value  upon  a  picture,  that  fhould  happen  to  be 
defedive  in  the  ordonnance,  and  mean  in  the  expref- 
fions  ;  tho'  the  coloring  may  deferve  to  be  admired. 
By  fuppofing  that  thofe  parts  of  the  art  we  are  defi- 
cient in,  are  fcarce  worthy  of  notice,  we  maintain, 
without  mentioning  it  diredly,  that  we  want  nothing. 
to  make  us  eminent  in  our  profefTion.  One  may 
apply  to  artifts  what  Petronius  feys  of  men  who 

abound 
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abound  in  riches.  *  Men  are  all  deftrous^  that  wbdl" 
foever  qualification  they  have  themfehes  Jhould  he  the 
greateft  merit  in  fociety.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to 
obferve,  that  what  I  have  hitherto  faid  has  been,  in 
regard  only  to  the  general  judgments  by  which 
arcifls  determine  the  merit  of  a  work.  That  pain- 
ters are  more  capable  than  others j  of  judging  of 
the  merit  of  a  pidure  with  refpedt  to  the  coloring, 
the  regularity  of  the  defign,  and  fome  other  beau- 
ties in  the  execution,  is  what  no  body  attempts 
to  queftion,  and  what  we  fhall  take  notice  of 
ourfelves  in  the  twenty  feventh  chapter  of  this 
work. 

*Tis  manifefl  that  I  have  fpoken  here  in  refpedl  to 
fuch  painters  and  poets  only,  as  are  honeftly  miftak- 
en.  Had  I  fludied  to  render  their  decifions  fufpeded, 
what  might  not  I  fay  concerning  the  injuftices  they 
daily  and  purpofely  commit,  in  charaderifing  the 
works  of  their  competitors  ?  In  other  profeflions  men 
are  generally  fatisfied  with  being  the  moft  emi- 
nent among  their  cotemporaries  :  but  in  poetry  and 
painting  one  can  hardly  fufFer  the  fhadow  of  a  rival. 
Caefar  was  contented  to  have  an  equal,  but  moft  po- 
ets and  painters,  proud  and  haughty  like  Pompey  ^, 
cannot  fo  much  as  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  ap- 
proached. They  are  willing  there  fhould  be  a  great 
diftance  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  between  them- 
fclves  and  fuch  of  their  cotemporaries  as  feem  to 

■  Nihil  ijolunt  inter  homines  melius  credi,  quam  ^uod  ipfi  tenent. 
Petron.  Satyr. 

^  Nam  neque  Pompeius  farem  animo  quemquam  tulity  ^  in  qui  bus 
rebus  primus  ejfe  debehat^fQhis  ejfe  cupiehat,     Paterc.  hill.  J.  2. 

I  tread 
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tread  neareft  their  footileps.  'Tis  therefore  very 
rare,  that  the  principal  men  in  thefe  two  profeffi- 
ons  condefcend  to  do  juflicc  even  to  fuch  of  their 
cotemporaries,  as  are  only  juft  beginning  their 
career,  and  who  cannot  of  courfe  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  them,  but  in  a  future  and  very  remote  time. 
One  has  occafion  frequently  to  reproach  the  great 
men  here  fpoken  of,  with  that  touch  of  fclf-love> 
which  Auguftus  was  accufed  of:  that  is,  with  hav- 
ing chofen  in  the  pcrfon  of  Tiberius,  the  propereft 
fuccefibr  to  make  him  regretted.  If  great  artifts  are 
fo  fenfible  of  jealoufy,  what  mult  we  think  of  the 
indifferent  ones? 


C  M  A  ]P.     XXIV. 

l*hat  the  public  judgments  prevail  at  length  over 
the  decifiom  of  artijis, 

WH  AT  has  been  above  evinced  by  realbn,^ 
is    fufficiently    confirmed   by   experience. 
Artifts    muft   certainly    be    often  miftaken,    fmcc 
their  decifions  are  commonly  reveffed  by  the  pub* 
I  lie,  on  whofe  voice  the   fate  of  works  has  always 
j  depended.      The  public    opinion   carries  it,    when 
I  it    happens  to  differ  even    with  the  moft  eminent 
1  artifts,    in  refped  to  the  merit  of   a  new  produc- 
1  tion.     '^/V  to  no  purpofe^  fays  Boileau  *,  for  a  work 
I  to  he  approved  by  a  fmall  number  of  connmjfeurs  ;  «»- 
;  lefs  it  has  fome  attractive  proper  for  exciting  the  ge-* 
;  neral  tafte  of  mankind^  it  will  never  be  able  to  pafs 
*  Preface  to  the  edition  of  1701. 

Vol.  II.  T  for. 
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/?r  a  good  perforiHance^.  and  the  connoijfeurs  themfelves 
will  he  obliged  to  own,  that  they  were  mijiakm  in  giving 
their  approbation.  The  fame  thing  happens,  when 
the  public  gives  its  approbation  to  a  work  con- 
demned by  the  connoifTeurs.  As  the  public  will  judge 
hereafter  by  their  fenfes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
before  them  have  judgbd,  they  will  confequently 
be  of  one  opinion.  Pofterity  has  never  cenfured 
thofe  poems  which  the  cotemporaries  of  the  author 
commended  as  excellent,  tho'  they  may  negletSt  to 
read  them,  in  order  to  amufe  themfelves  with 
better  performances.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  inflance  of  poems  having  been  unacceptable  to 
the  cotemporaries  of  their  author,  and  attaining  in 
future  tiffies  to  any  degree  of  reputation.  Pofterity^ 
fays  a  Roman  writer,  *  will  believe  as  muchy  as  the 
prejent  age  will  warrant  'to  he  true. 

Party  writings,  and  poems  on  recent  events, 
have  but  a  very  fhort-liv'd  fame,  if  they  be  indebt- 
ed for  their  whole  fuccefs  to  the  conjunctures  in 
which  they  are  publiflled.  They  are  generally 
forgotten  in  fix  months^  by  reafon  that  they  are 
net  confidered  fo  much  in  the  light  of  poems, 
as  in  that  of  gazettes.  'Tis  not  at  all  forprizing, 
they  Ihould  be  ranked  hereafter  among  thofe  fatyri- 
cal  memoirs,  which  are  curious  only  with  refped;  to 
the  fad:s  of  which  they  inform  us,  or  in  regard  to 
the.  circumflances  of  thofe  fa6ls  which  they  recal  to 
our  memory :  The  public  had  condemned  them  to 
this  very  fate  fix  months  after  their  birth.  But  thofe 
poems,    and    party-writings,  which  are    efteemed 

•    •  Tantumdem  quoque  fofieri  credunt,  quantum  pyg^ens  est&s  fpo- 
ponderit,     Curtius,  lib.  8. 

a  year 
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a  year  after  their  firft  appearance,  and  without 
any  refpe^l  to  circumftances,  are  tranfmitted  with 
the  fame  efteem  to  pofterity.  We  fet  as  great  . 
a  value  on  Seneca's  fatyre  againft  the  emperor 
Claudius,  as  they  could  have  done  at  Rome  two 
ye^rs  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  We  have 
as  great  a  regard  for  the  Satyra  Menippea,  the 
provin<?ial  letters,  and  fome  other  books  of  that 
ki;id,  a^  they  had  a  year  after  the  firft  edition 
of  thofe  writings.  Thofe  fongs  which  were  com- 
pofed  ten  years  ago,  and  are  flill  retained,  will  be 
likewife  fung  by  our  pofterity. 

The  faults  which  artifts  affed  to  obferve  in 
works  efteemed  by  the  public,  may  retard  in- 
deed, but  not  obftrudl  their  fuccefs.  One  may  an- 
fwer  them,  that  a  poem  or  a  pidure  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent work,  notwithftanding  its  badnefs  in  fome 
parts.  It  would  be  unneceflary  to  explain  here  tQ 
the  reader,  that  throughout  this  whole  dilTertation 
the  word  ifad  muft  be  underftood  in  a  relative 
fignification.  'Tis  plain,  for  example,  that  when 
'tis  faid,  the  coloring  of  a  pidure  of  the  Roman 
fchool  is  good  for  nothing,  this  exprefTion  imports 
only  that  this  coloring  is  inferior  to  that  of  feveral 
other  pidures,  whether  Flemifh  or  Lombard,  whofe 
reputation  is  notwithftanding  very  indifferent.  We 
fhould  not  feel  the  force  of  the  expreffions  of  a  pic- 
ture, if  the  .cploring  were  abfolutely,  falfe  and  bad. 
When  we  fay  that  Corneille's  verfification  is  bad  in 
fome  places,  we  mean  only  that  'tis  more  negledted, 
than  that  of  feveral  poets,  who  are  efteemed  in- 
different artifts.  Were  the  verfification  to  be  abfo- 
lutely bad,  and  to  offend  us  at  every  line,  the  poem 
T  2  would 
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would  never  be  able  to  move  us.  For,  as  Quin- 
tiJian  obferves  "*,  Phrafes  that  fet  out  by  offending 
the  ear  with  their  roughnefs^  and  ujher  t hem f elves  in^ 
as  it  were,  with  a  had  addrefs^  find  the  entrance  into 
cur  hearts  ohftruSfed. 

The    decifions   of  artifls,   notwithftanding    their 
being  fubje<5l  to  all   the  illufions    here  mentioned, 
have  a  great  fhare  neverthelefs  in  the  firft  reputa- 
tion of  a  new  work.  In  the  firft  place,  tho'  they  have 
not  influence  enough  to  get  a  poem  or  pi6lure  con- 
demned by  thofe  that  know  them  i  yet  they  may 
hinder  a  great  many  from  having  any  knowledge 
of  them,  by  difluading  them  from  going  to  fee, 
or  read  them.     Thefe  prejudices,  which  fpread,  have 
an  effed  for  fome  time.    In  the  fecond  place,  the 
public  prejudiced  in   favor  of  the  difcernment   of 
artifts,  imagine  for  fome  time  that  they  have  more 
penetration  and  fagacity  than  themfelves.     Where- 
fore as  the  work,  to  which  they  are  willing  to  do  juf- 
tice,  attains  quickly  to  the  good  or  bad  reputation 
due  to  it  •,  fo  the  reverfe  falls  out  when  they  refufe 
doing  juflice  to  it,  either  thro'  prevarication,  or  mif- 
take.    But  when  they  are  divided  in  their  fentiments, 
they  invalidate  their  credit,  and  the  public  judges  of 
courfe  without  them.     *Tis  by  the  help  of  this  di- 
vifion  that  Moliere  and  Racine  attained  quickly  to 
fo  high  a  degree  of  reputation. 

Tho'  the  artifts  cannot  impofe  on  others,  fo 
as  to  make  them  take  excellent  things  for  bad, 
yet  they  can  mak^  them  believe  that  thofe  ex- 
cellent things    are  but  indifferent  with    refped   to 

*  Nihil  intrare  pot  eft  in  affeSium^  quod  in  aure  njelut  quodam  vef- 
tihuloftatim  ojendit.     Quint.  Lift.  L  9.  cap.  4. 

'  Others. 
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others.  The  error  into  which  they  throw  the  public 
by  this  means,  with  refped  to  a  new  performance, 
is  a  long  while  a  removing.  'Till  the  work  be- 
comes generally  known,  the  prejudice  which  the 
decifion  of  the  artifts  has  caufed  in  the  world,  ba- 
lances the  fentiment  of  judicious  and  difintercfted 
perfons,  efpecially  if  it  be  from  the  hands  of  an 
author  whofe  reputation  is  not  yet  eftablifticd.  If 
the  author  be  known  already  for  an  excellent  artift, 
his  work  is  fooner  refcued  from  oppreflion.  Whilft 
one  prejudice  combats  againft  another,  truth  efcapes, 
as  it  were,  from  their  hands,  and  ihews  itfelf. 

The  mod:  part  of  the  prejudices  which   pain- 
ters and   poets    fpread  againft  a  new   work,  pro- 
ceeds from  this,    that  thofe  who  fpeak  of  a  poem 
or  of  a  pid:ure  on  the  credit  of  others,   chufe  to 
take  and    repeat   the    opinions  of    artifts,    rather 
than  to  relate  the  fentiments  of  fuch  as   have  not 
hung  out  their   figns,  as  it   were,  in  the  profelTion 
to  which  the    work  belongs.     In    thefe    kinds    of 
things,    in    which    men   do   not   think  they   have 
an   efiential  intereft  to  determine  them  to  the  right 
fide  of  the  queftion,    they   let  themfelves    be  im- 
pofed  upon    by   an   argument  which  has   a  very 
great  weight  with  them.     This  is,  that  the  artifts 
ought  to  have  more  experience  than  others.     I  fay, 
impofed  upon ;    for,    as    I  have    ftiewn    already, 
moft  painters  and    poets   do    not  judge   by   their 
fenfes,  nor  by  paying  a  deference  to   their  natural 
tafte  improved  by  comparifons  and  experience  \  but 
by  way  of  analyfis.     They  do  not  judge  like  men 
endowed  with  the  fixth  fenfe  abovementioned,  but 
as  fpeculative  philofophers.    Vanity  contributes  alfo 
T  3  ta 
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to  make  us  efpoufe  the  opinion  of  artifts,  prefer- 
able to  that  of  men  of  tafte  and  fenfe.  To  em- 
brace the  fentiment  of  a  perfon  who  has  no  more 
experience  than  ourfelves,  is  acknowledging  in  fome 
meafure  that  he  is  a  man  of  better  fenfe  and  under- 
ftanding.  This  is  paying  a  kind  of  homage  to  his 
natural  difcernment.  But  to  believe  the  artift,  and 
to  pay  a  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  of 
a  profeffion  which  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with, 
is  only  fhewing  a  refped  to  the  art  and  paying  ho- 
mage to  experience.  The  profeffion  of  the  art  im- 
pofes  on  a  great  many  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
ilifle  at  leafl;  for  fome  time  their  own  fentiment  •,  be- 
ing afhamed,  as  Quintilian  *  obferves,  to  differ  with 
others  in  opinion.  We  liften  therefore  with  ple^- 
fure  to  artifts,  who  enter  into  a  methodical  ex- 
amination of  a  tragedy,  Or  pi6bure,  and  we  ftrive 
even  to  retain  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  very  tech- 
nical terms :  but  this  is  in  order  to  gain  the  admi- 
ration and  attention  of  others  in  repeating  them. 


-f.,;-f'^ 
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Pudef  enim  dijfentirey  ^  quafi  tacita  qjencundia  inhihemur  plus 
nobis  credere.     Quint.    1.  lo.    cap.  i. 
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CHAP,     XXVII. 

^at  there  is  a  greater  regard  due  to  the  judg- 
ments of  painters^  than  to  thofe  of  poets.  Of 
the  art  of  difcovering  the  hand  of  painters, 

TH  E  public  feems  to  have  more  attention 
to  painters  who  are  employed  in  examin- 
ing a  piflure,  than  to  poets  taken  up  in  criticif- 
ing  a  poem  :  in  which  relped  we  cannot  help 
commending  their  judgment.  The  generality  of 
men  are  very  far  from  having  fo  much  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanic  part  of  painting,  as  that  of 
ppetry ;  ancj,  as  we  have  fliewn  in  the  beginning  of 
thefe  e/Tays,  the  beauties  of  execution  are  much  morq 
conficjerable  in  a  pidure,  th^n  they  pofTibly  can  be 
in  a  Freqch  poem.  We  have  even  feen  that  the 
be^uf;ie?  pf .  i^^e^cujiion  ^oneare  capable  of  render- 
ing a  picture  valuable.  Now  thefe  beauties  mal<.e  a 
fenfible  imprefljon  upon  men,  v/ho  do  not  under- 
/lai^d  the. mechanic  part  of  painting;  and  yet  they 
are  rjpf  fJ^P^bli?  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  pain- 
ter. To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  commendation  due 
to  him,  one  fhould  know  how  near  he  has  approach- 
ed to  thpfe  artifts,  who  are  moft  extolled  for 
having  excelled  in  the  part§,  in  which  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  degrees  more  or 
lefs,  which  form  the  difference  between  a  great 
an^  an  ordinary  artift  :  And  this  is  what  the  ar- 
tifts are  judges  of.  Wherefore  the  reputation  of 
^  pointer,  whofe  talent  confifts  in  the  chiaro-fcu- 
ro  or  in  the  local  cojors,  4cp9Ads  much  more  on 
T4'      '  the 
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xht  judgment  of  his  peers ^  than  the  fame  of  a  perfon,' 
whofe  merit  confifts  in  the  expreflion  of  the  paffions 
and  in  poetic  inventions ;  things  which  the  public 
underftands,  compares,  and  judges  of  itfelf.  We 
obferve  alfo  by  the  hiftory  of  painters,  that  the  co- 
lorifts  have  not  attained  fo  early  to  fo  great  degree  of 
reputation,  as  painters  famous  for  their  poetry  and 
defign. 

'Tis  obvious,  that  in  purfuance  of  this  principle, 
I  muft  acknowledge  the  artifts  are  the  proper 
judges,  when  we  want  to  know,  as  near  as  pof- 
fible,  who  drew  the  pidlure ;  but  they  are  not  for 
all  this  the  only  judges  of  the  merit  of  the  piece. 
As  the  greateft  artifts  have  fometimes  drawn  ve- 
ry indifferently,  we  cannot  infer  the  excellence 
of  the  pidure  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  author.  It  does  not  follow  of  courfe  that  it 
is  a  firft  rate  piece,  from  its  being  undoubted- 
ly the  produftion  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
painters. 

Tho'  experience  informs  us,  that  the  art  of  gueffing 
at  the  author  of  a  pidlure,  from  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  mafter's  hand,  is  the  moft  fallible  of  all  arts  next 
to  phyfic,  it  prejudices  neverthelefs  the  public  in  favor 
of  the  decifions  of  thofe  that  pradife  it,  even  when 
they  are  made  on  other  points.  Men  who  are  more 
ready  to  admire  than  to  approve,  hear  with  fubmif- 
fion,  and  repeat  with  confidence,  the  judgments  of  a 
perfon  who  affedls  a  diftind  knowledge  of  feveral 
things  which  they  do  not  underftand.  We  Ihall  fee, 
from  what  I  am  going  to  fay  concerning  the  infalH- 
bilhy  of  the  art  of  defcerning  the  hands  of  great 
maftcrs,  what  bounds  ought  to  be  fct  to  the  natural 

prevcntioA 
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prevention  we  have  in  favor  of  fuch  judgments  as 
are  given  by  the  profeffors  of  this  art,  and  who  de- 
cide with  as  much  aflurance  as  a  young  phylician 
writes  a  prefcription. 

Thofe  that  are  expert  in  the  art  of  diftinguifhing 
the  hand  of  great  matters,  are  not  well  agreed  among . 
themfelves,  but  with  refped  to  fuch  famous  pidtures,  ' 
as  have  already  eftablifhed,  as  it  were,  their  cre- 
dit, and  made  their  hiftory  known  to  the  world. 
With  regard  to  pidtures  whofe  fame  is  not  yet  fixt 
by  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  tradition,  there  are 
none  but  our  own  and  thofe  of  our  friends,  that  have 
the  names  of  their  authors  afcertained.  As  for  the  pic- 
tures in  pofTeflion  of  other  perfons,  and  efpecially  of 
felJow-citizens,  they  are  doubtful  originals.  Some  of 
thefe  are  objeded  againft  for  being  only  copies,  and 
others  pafticci.  Intereft  completes  the  uncertainty 
in  the  decifion  of  an  art,  which  is  fubjed  to  mis- 
takes, even  when  it  proceeds  ingenuoufly. 

'Tis  well  known,  that  feveral  painters  have  been 
miftaken  with  regard  to  their  own  works,  and  that 
they  have  frequently  taken  a  copy  for  the  very  ori- 
ginal they  themfelves  had  painted.  Vafari  relates  as 
an  ocular  witnefs,  that  Julio  Romano,  after  having 
drawn  the  drapery  of  a  pifture  done  by  Raphael, 
miftook  a  copy  of  this  pidure  done  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto  for  the  very  original.  In  fad,  tho'  it  ought 
to  be  eafier  at  prefent  to  diftinguilh  a  man's  pen 
than  his  pencil  \  yet  thofe  who  are  Ikilled  in  writ- 
ing, are  daily  mjftaken,  and  divided  in  their  judg- 
ments. 

The  particular  fhape  of  the  ftroke,  by    which 
every   man  forms  the  four  and  twenty  letters  of 

;hf 
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the  alphabet,  th^  CQnnedioqs  of  phefe  characflers, 
the  figure  and  diflarice  of  the  Jine^s,  th^  greater 
or  leff^r  perfeverance  of  the  pe.rfpn  that  writes,  \x\ 
not  precipitating,  as  it  were,  his  ppt>  in.^h^jjf^ 
of  hi?  .motion,,  as  miQ(|: :  peno^en  dO)  .wbp  -  fprm 
the  charaders  of  the  firft  lines  better  than  thofe 
of  the  next  i  io  fine, .  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
held  his  pen  ;  all  this,  I  fay,  enables  vis  better  to 
diftinguifh  people's  hand-writing,  than  the  ftrokes 
of  a  pencil  qualify  us  to  difcern  the  hand  of  a  pain- 
ter. As  writing  flows  from  a  rapid  and  continue4 
movement  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  hand,  it  depends 
intirely  on  their  conformation  and  habit.  A  ftraine4 
character  is  immediately  fufpe<3:ed  of  being  counter- 
feited, and  we  foon  diftinguifh  whether  it  be  drawn 
with  eafe  and  freedom- 

W^  cannot  difcern  fo  well,  whether  the  ftroke3 
drawn  by  a  pencil  are  ftudied,  or  whether  the  copi- 
er has  retouched  and  mended  his  ftroke  to  give  ;f 
a  greater  likenefs  to  the  natural  touch  of  another 
painter.  A  perfon  is  as  much  mafter  in  painting 
to  lick  over  his  ftroke  fcveral  times,  in  order  to  give 
it  its  proper  finifhing,  as  the  ancients  were  to  rnend 
their  charafter,  when  they  ufed  to  write  ? on  wax  writ- 
ing-tables. Now  the  ancients  were  fo  far  convinced, 
that  one  might  counterfeit  another  man's  hand  in  hijs 
writing-tables,  becaufe  the  chara<3:ers  might  be  re- 
touched without  being  difcerned,  that  no  public  deed 
was  ejjeemed  valid  unlefs  the  parciep,  concerned  fet 
their  fealg  to  the  cpntrad.  The  perfeftion  the  ancients 
attained  to  in  ingraving  ftones  for  feals,  was  ow^ng 
to  the  care  they  had  in  making  particular  feals,  fuch 
as   could  npt  eafily   b^  cpunterfeit?4*  ri.I^is   care 

they 
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they  had  of  having    each  a   different  feal,  is  the 
caufe  of  our  finding  at  prefent  fuch  whimfical  figures, 
and  frequently  the  head  of  the  owner  of  the  feal,  on 
I  the  antique  ingraved  ftones. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  methods  we  have 
of  difcerning  men's  hand- writing,  this  art  is '  ftill 
fo  very  fallible,  that  thofe  nations  which  are  more 
careful  in  protecting  the  innocent  than  in  pun- 
ifhing  the  guilty,  forbid  their  courts  to  admit 
the  proof  of  hand-writing  in  criminal  caufes : 
and  in  countries  where  this  proof  is  received, 
the  judges  confider  it  rather  as  a  probable  circum- 
ftance,  than  as  a  complete  evidence.  What  fliall 
•we  therefore  think  of  the  art,  which  boldly  fuppofes 
it  cannot  be  deceived  by  any  counterfeit  flrokes  in 
imitation  of  thofe  of  Raphael  or  Pouflin  ? 

C  H  A  p.     XXVII. 

Ofth^  time  when  poemi  and  pidlures  areappraif-' 
ed  to  their  full  value. 

TH  E  time  at  length  comes,  when  the  public 
appraifes  a  work  no  longer  by  the  relation 
of  artifts,  but  according  to  the  impreflion  made  by 
the  work  itfelf:  Thofe  who  had  judged  differently 
from  the  profeffors  of  the  art,  by  referring  things 
to  the  decifion  of  their  fenfes,  communicate  their 
opinions  to  one  another,  and  the  uniformity  of 
their  fenfation  changes  the  opinion  of  every  par- 
ticular perfon  into  a  perfuafion.  New  mafters  rife 
up  in  the  art,  who  form  a  juft  and  difintereftcd 
judgment  of  injured  works  j  and  undeceive  the  world 
I  metho- 
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methodically  with  regard  to  the  prejudices  fown  by 
their  predeceffors.  People  of  themfelves  obferve,  that 
thofe  who  promifed  them  fomething  better  than  the 
work  whofe  merit  had  been  contefted,  have  not  kept 
their  word.  On  the  other  hand  its  profelTed  enemies 
drop  off ;  by  which  means  it  is  rated  at  length  to 
its  full  value. 

Such  has  been  amongft  us  the  fate  of  the  operas 
of  Quinault.  It  was  impoflible  to  perfuadethe  public, 
that  they  ^were  not  moved  with  the  reprefentations, 
of  Thefeus  and  Athys  ;  but  they  were  made  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  pieces  were  full  of  grofs  errors, 
which  did  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  vicious  na^ 
ture  of  the  poem,  as  from  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
poet.  Thus  it  was  thought  an  eafy  matter  to  write  bet- 
ter than  this  poet,  and  if  there  occurred  any  thing 
that  was  good  in  his  operas,  a  perfon  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lavifli  in  commendations  of  the  author,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  being  reputed  a  Ihallow  capacity. 
We  have  therefore  feen  Quinault  pleafe  for  fome 
time,  whilft  the  very  people  he  pleafed,  durft  not  main- 
tain that  he  was  an  excellent  poet  in  his  way.  But  the 
.public  being  confirmed  in  their  fentiment  by  experi- 
ence, have  got  rid  of  that  conftraint  in  which  they  had 
been  fo  long  confined,  and  plucked  up  at  length  a  re^ 
folution  to  fpeak  out  their  thoughts.  There  have  been 
fome  later  poets  who  have  encouraged  people  to  fay, 
that  Quinault  excelled  in  that  kind  of  lyric  poetry 
to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  La  Fontaine  and 
other  choice  wits  have  done  fomething  more  to 
convince  us,  that  fome  of  Quinault*^s  operas  are  as' 
excellent  as  thofe  poems  really  can  be.  They  haVe^^ 
wrote  operas  themfelves,  that  are  vaftly  inferior  to  k^ 
1  ,  r  veral 
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Vcral  of  Quinault's.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  treafon 
to  fay  that  Quinault  was  an  excellent  poet  in  his  way  ; 
and  no  body  now  durft  fay  the  contrary.  Among 
the  prodigious  number  of  operas  which  have  been 
wrote  fince  his  time,  there  are  none  but  Thetis  and  Pe- 
Icus,  Iphigenia,  the  Venetian  Feafts,  and  Europe  in 
Gallantry,  that  are  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  of  this  excellent  poet. 

Were  we  to  examine  the  hiflory  of  fuch  poets 
as  have  been  an  honor  to  the  French  ParnafTus,  we 
(hall  find  none  but  what  are  indebted  to  the  public 
for  the  fuccefs  of  their  works  ;  none  but  what  have 
had  the  profeffors  of  the  art  a  long  while  their  de- 
clared enemies.  The  pubUc  admired  theCid  aeon- 
liderable  time,  before  poets  would  allow  this  piece 
to  be  hWtd  with  moft  exquifite  beauties.  How  many 
fbrry  criticifms,  and  wretched  comedies,  have  not 
Molicre's  rivals  wrote  againfl  him  ?  Did  Racine  ever 
publifh  a  tragedy,  without  expofing  it  to  fome  cri- 
tical piece,  which  reduced  it  upon  a  level  with  the 
moft  indifferent  performance,  and  concluded  with 
ranking  the  author  in  the  fame  clafs  with  Boyer  and 
Pradon  ?  But  Racine  met  with  the  fame  fate  as 
Quinault.  Boileau's  predidlion  in  favor  of  Racine's 
tragedies  is  fully  accomplifhed,  and  impartial  pofte- 
rity  has  declared  itfelf  in  their  favor.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  painters.  Not  one  of  them  would  have 
attained  after  his  death  to  the  degree  of  diftindlion  due 
to  his  merit,  were  his  fate  to  be  always  in  the  power 
of  other  painters.  But  by  good  luck  his  rivals  are 
matters  of  his  reputation  but  for  a  fhort  time  ;  for 
the  public  takes  the  caufe  by  degrees  into  their  own 

hands^ 
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hands,  and  after  an  impartial    inquiry,    does  every 
body  jultice  according  to  their  merit. 

But  (fome  will  fay)  if  my  comedy  is  damned  by 
jmeans  of  the  hiffes  and  catcalls  of  an  invidious  party, 
how  will  the  .  public  be  able  to  do  juftice  to  this 
piece,  if  they  never  afterwards  hear  of  it  ?  I  anfwer 
in  the  firft  place,  that  I  do  not  apprehend  that  a  party 
can  damn  a  piece,  let  them  hifs  it  ever  fo  much. 
The  Grumbler  was  hifled,  but  was  not  damned  for 
all  that.  In  the  fecond  place  the  play  is  printed, 
and  thus  remains  under  the  eyes  of  the  public.  A 
man  of  fenfe,  but  of  a  profeffion  too  ferious  to  be 
prejudiced  againft  the  merit  of  a  piece  by  an  event 
which  he  has  never  heard  fpoken  of,  reads  it  with- 
out parriahty  or  prevention,  and.  finds,  it  4  i good 
performance.  This  he  tells  to  fuch  ;as  have  an  opi- 
nion of  his  judgment,  who  read  it,  and  find  hi6 
judgment  exaft.  .  Thefe  inform  others  of  their 
difcovery,  and  the  piece  whi-ch  I  am  willing  to 
fbppofe  had,  been  funk,  begins  to  rife  again  above 
*^at<^r.  This  is  one  manner  out  of  a  hundred, 
whereby  a  good  piece  which  had  been  wronged 
upon  its  firit  appearance,  may  be  raifed  to  the  rank 
due  to  its  -merit.  But,  as  I  have  already  pbferved, 
tliis  is  what  never  happens,  and  I  do  not  really  think 
tliat  there  can  be  one  inftance  given  of  a  French 
piece  rejected  by  the  publk,  upon  its  firft  appear- 
ance, which  has  been  afterwards  approved,  when  the 
eonj-undur^s,  that  firft  opprefled  it,  were  removed. 
On  the  contrary,  1  could  name  feveral  comedies  and 
operas,  that  have  been  darpned  ppon  their  bring  firft 
leprefented,  which  have  had  the  fame  fate  when  they 

have 
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have  been  brought  twenty  years  afterwards  upon 
the  ftage.  Ai;id  yet  the  parti'es,  to  which  the  au- 
thor and  his  friends  imputed  its  firfl  fall,  were  quite 
difperfed,  upon  their  being  revived  a  fecond  time. 
But  the  public  ndver  changes  its  fentiment,  becaufe 
it  efpoufes  always  the  right  fide  of  the  queftion.  A 
piece  appears  ftill  an  indifferent  performance  upon 
its  revival^  if  it  was  judged  fuch  at  its  firft  repre- 
fentation.  If  one  ihould  afk  me,  what  time  the 
public  takes  to  be  able  to  know  a  work,  and  to 
^rm  its  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  artift  ;  I  an- 
fwer,  that  the  length  of  this  time  depends  on  two 
things  ;  that  is,  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  on 
the  capacity  of  the  public  before  whom  it  is  exhi- 
bited. A  theatrical  piece,  for  inilance,  will  be  fooner 
appraifed  to,  its  juft  value,  than  an  epic  poem.  The 
public  is  affembled  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  pieces 
of  the  theatre,  and  thofe  who  are  there  convened,  foon 
communicate  their  fentimencs  to  one  another.  A  painter 
who  paints  the  Cupola's  and  vaults  of  churches,  or 
who  makes  krge  pi(5lures  defigned  for  places  where 
public  affqmblies  are  held,  is  fooner  known  than  one 
that  works  on  eafd-pieces  deftined  for  private  apart- 
ments. 


C  H  A.P. 
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CHAP.     XXIX. 

^hat  there  are  fome  countries  in  which  the  va^ 
lue  of  works  isfooner  known,  than  in  others, 

IN  the  fecond  place,  as  the  public  is  not  equally 
knowing  in  all  countries,  there  are  fome  parts 
where  artifts  can  keep  them  longer  in  the  dark,  than 
in  others.  For  inftance,  piftures  expofed  at  Rome, 
will  be  fooner  appraifed  to  their  juft  value,  than  if 
they  were  to  be  expofed  at  London  or  Paris.  The 
inhabitants  of  Rome  are  almoft  all  of  them  born 
with  a  very  great  fenfibility  for  painting,  and  their 
natural  taftehas  likewife  frequent  occafions  of  improv- 
ing and  perfeding  itfelf  by  the  help  of  thofe  excel- 
lent works,  which  they  meet  with  in  their  churches, 
palaces,  and  almoft  every  houfe  they  enter.  The 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  country  leave  a  great 
vacancy  or  leifure  in  every  body's  daily  occupations, 
even  in  thofe  of  fuch  artifts  as  are  condemned  elfe- 
where  to  as  uninterrupted  labor  as  that  of  the  Da- 
naids.  This  inadtion,  together  with  the  continual 
opportunities  they  have  of  feeing  fine  pidures,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  fenfibility  alfo  of  the  organs 
in  that  country  than  in  cold  climates,  produces 
fo  general  a  tafte  for  painting  at  Rome,  that  'tis  a 
common  thing  to  fee  fome  valuable  pictures  in 
barbers  ftiops,  where  they  explain  their  beauties 
moft  emphatically  to  their  cuftomers,  to  comply 
with  the  neceffity  of  entertaining  people,  which 
even  in  Horace's  time  feemed  to  be  a  duty  of 
their  profeffion.    In  fine,   in  an  induftrious  nation, 

capable 
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capable  of  taking  all  forts  of  pains  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood, without  being  fubje6t  to  regular  labor,  a 
peculiar  fet  of  people  have  been  formed,  who  fub- 
fill  by  means  of  a  trafEck  in  pidures. 

Thus  the  public  in  Rome  is  almoft  intirely  com- 
pofed  of  connoifTeurs  in  painting.  'Tis  true,  they 
are  but  indifferent  connoifTeurs  •,  yet  they  have  at 
lead  a  comparative  tafte,  which  hinders  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  art  from  impofmg  upon  them  fo  eafily 
as  in  other  places.  If  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  are  not  learned  enough  to  refute  metho- 
dically their  falfe  reafonings,  they  are  capable 
at  leail  of  perceiving  the  fallacy,  and  of  informing 
themfelvcs  of  what  they  muft  fay  in  order  to  re- 
fute it.  On  the  other  hand,  artifls  become  more 
circumfped:,  when  they  find  they  have  to  do  with 
men  chat  underftand  fomething  of  the  matter.  'Tis 
not  among  divines  that  your  reformers  undertake  to 
make  fincere  profelytes  to  their  dodrines. 

A  painter  therefore  who  works  at  Rome  attains 
quickly  to  the  degree. of  reputation  he  deferves, 
efpecially  if  he  be  an  Italian.  The  Italians,  almoft 
as  fond  of  the  glory  of  their  nation  as  the  ancient 
Greeks,  are  very  jealous  of  the  fame  which  a  na- 
tion acquires  by  fciences  ^  and  .  the  polite  arts. 
With  relped  to  the  fciences,  all  the  Italians  muft 
certainly  agree  to  what  fignor  Ottieri  has  wrote 
in  the  hiflory  of  the  war  which  broke  out  iji  cdni 
fequence  of  the  difputes  concerning,  the  fuccelliori 
of  Charles  II  king  of  Spain  *.  This  author  after 
obferving,  that  the  Italians  ought  not  to  give  any 
longer  the  name  of  Barf^arians  to  the  inhabitants  of 

»  Printed  at  Rome  in  1728. 

Vol.  II,  U  pro- 
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provinces  fituated  to  the  north  and  w^ft  of  Italy; 
but  only  to  call  them  Uliramontanes  ;  becaufe  of  the 
poUtenefs,  they  have  acquired  in  thefe  latter  ages, 
adds^  5  and  our  Italians^  tho'  endowed  with  as  great 
a  fiior-eof  fehfe  and  capacity  as  other  nations ^   are  for 
this  and  fever dl  other  reafons^  fallen  into  a  very  great 
degeneracy  with  refpeSf  to   real    and  f olid  learning, 
feut    this  nation  thinks  differently  in  regard  to  the 
folite    arts.       Every  Italian  becomes  therefore   a 
painter^  when  h^  is  to  give:  his  opiftton  of  tt  foreigit 
pidure.    He  even  complains,  as  it  were,  that   the 
ideas  capable  of  being  an  honor  to   the  inventer, 
fliould  occur  to  any  but  his  own  countrymen.     A 
Itifodj  of  mine  vras  eye-witnefs  to  the  following  ad* 
.^enture. 

>^  Every  one  knows  the  misfortunes  ol  Belifarius, 
ycduced  to  afk  charity  on  the  highway,  after  having 
frequently  commanded  with  the  moft  lignal  fuc- 
cefs  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Juftinian.  Vandyke 
has  drawn  a  large  eafel-piece,  in  which  this  unfortu- 
nate general  is  reprcfented  in  the  pofture  of  a  beg- 
gar ftretching  out  his  hand  to  the  paffengers.  Each 
perfon  that  Hands  gating  at  him,  feems  moved 
with  a  companion  which  exprefles  the  charader  of  his 
age  and  condition.  But  our  attention  is  particularly 
engaged  by  a  foldier,  whofe  countenance  and  attitude 
exprefles  a  perfon  plunged  into  the  deepeft  medita- 
tion, at  the  light  of.  this  great  warrior  precipitated 

^  -^  E  t  mftri  haUani  bench}  forfiiti  di  fenm  e  capacita  non  infe- 
rhre  aip  uitre  na%i-otii,/^mi'ifrtaJfi  pir  qttejta^  e  per  alfre  cagioni 
a'vnjUitiy  e  prfJfQ  cbe  ahjitti^  ml  pfe^gio  delP  eccellente  Httcraturct, 
pag.  296. 
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tnto  the  loweft  mifery,  from  a  rank  which  is  the 
higheft  aim  of  military  ambition.  This  foldier 
is  fo  extremely  well  done^  that  one  Teems  to  hear 
him  fay,  heboid  what  muft  perhaps  be  my  fate  after 
firty  campaigns  !  An  Englifh  nobleman  happening 
to  be  at  Rome,  where  he  brought  this  pidure, 
fhewed  it  to  Carlo  Maratti.  What  a  pity  it  is  (fays 
this  painter^  with  one  of  thofe  fallies  which  with  a 
fingle  ftroke  gives  a  defcription  of  the  bottom  of  the 
heart)  that  an  Ultramontane  Ihould  have  prevented 
us  in  this  beautiful  invention  ?  I  have  even  heard 
from  perfons  worthy  of  credit,  that  among  the  com*- 
mon  people  at  Rome,  fome  of  them  were  fuch  de* 
dared  enemies  to  the  reputation  of  our  French  pain* 
ters,  as  to  tear  the  prints  ingraVed  from  Sueur,  le 
Brun,  Mignard,  Coypel,  and  fome  other  painters  of 
our  nation,  wiiich  the  Carthufians  of  that  city  had 
placed  together  with  prints  ingraved  from  Ita- 
lian artifts  in  the  gallery  over  the  cloyfl^rs  of  their 
monaftery.  The  comparifons  made  there  every 
day  between  the  French  and  Italian  mafters,  pro*- 
voked  our  jealous  Romans,  as  much  as  the  pa- 
rallels made  at  Paris  about  fourfcore  years  ago,  be- 
tween the  pictures  drawn  by  Sueur  in  the  little 
cloyfter  of  the  Carthufians,  and  thofe  by  le  Brun, 
irritated  the  elevcs  of  the  latter.  As  the  Carthu- 
fians at  Paris  were  obliged  to  hide  Sueur's  pieces, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  expofed  to  the  infults 
of  le  Brun's  elcves  ;  fo  the  Carthufians  at  Rome 
were  forced  to  hinder  ordinary  people  from  coming 
into  the  gallery  where  the  prints  of  French  painters 
are  expofed. 

U  2  The 
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■  The  French  are  generally  prepoffefled  in  favor  of 
foreigners,  where  the  qneilion  does  not  relate  tb 
cookery  and  drefs  -,  but  the  Italians  on  the  contrary 
are  prejudiced  againfl;  the  Ultramontanes,  The 
Frenchman  at  firft  fuppofeS  the  foreign  artift  to  be 
more  fliilful  than  his  countryman,  nor  is  he  difa^ 
bufed  of  his  error,  till  after  having  made  feveral 
comparifons.  He  finds  fome  difficulty  in  allowing 
an  artift  born  in  the  fame  country  with  himfelf,  to 
be  as  knowing  in  his  profeffion  as  one  born  five 
hundred  leagues  from  France.  On  the  contrary, 
the  prepofi^efllon  of  the  Italians  is  feldom  in  fa- 
vor of  a  ftranger  who  profefies  the  liberal  arts  ; 
and  if  ever  they  do  him  juftice,  'tis  as  late  as  pof- 
fible.  Thus  after  having  negledled  Pouflin  for  a 
confiderable  time,  they  have  acknowledged  him  at 
length  for  one  of  the  moft  eminent  mafters  that 
ever  handled  a  pencil  In  the  fame  manner  they 
have  done  jullice  to  Monfieur  le  Brun's  genius  ;  for 
after  having  made  him  prince  of  the  academy  of  St 
Luke,  they  mention  his  merit  with  refpedl,  tho' 
they  take  too  much  notice  of  the  we^k  coloring  of 
this  great  poet,  notwithftanding  it  is  preferable  to 
that  of  feveral  of  the  great  mafters  of  the  Roman 
fchool.  The  Italians  in  general  may  boail  of  their 
circumfpedion,  and  the  French  of  their  hofpitality. 
M.  Algarotti  fays  in  the  epiftle  of  his  book  on  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  addreflTed  to  M.  Fonte- 
nelle  :  TVere  it  not  for  the  tranjlation  of  fome  French 
hooks y  wefhould  fee  nothing  new  in  Italy ^  but  collec- 
tions  of  verfes  ^nd  fongs^  with  which  we  fw arm  *. . 

*  JlgarotH,  epi/lle  on  the  NeiJutonian  philofophy,  ^^ted  the  24'^ 
cf,  Janury,   1736. 

The 
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People  are  not  fo  knowing  in  painting  at  Paris, 
as    at  Rome;    and   the    French   in  general   have 
not, their  inward  fenfe  fo  lively  as  the  Italians.     The 
dilFerence  between  them  is  already    vifible  in  thofe 
who  dwell  at  the   foot   of  the   Alps    on   the  fide 
of  France  and  Italy  ;   but  it  is  ftill  greater  between 
the  natives   of  Paris  and   Rome.    Befides,    we  are 
&r.  from  cultivating  as  much  as  they,   the  com^ 
mon  fenfibility  of  man  for  painting  -,  nor  do    we, 
generally   fpeaking,    acquire  the   comparative  taiie 
as    well  here  as  at  RoTne.      This  tafte  is  formed 
within  us,  even  without  thinking  of  it  :  By  dint  of 
beholding    pidures    during    our    youth,    the   idea 
and  image  of  eleven  or  twelve  excellent   pictures  is 
ingraved  and  imprinted   deeply  in   our  yet  tender 
imagination.     Now  thefe  pidures,  which  are  always 
,prelent  to  us,    and   have  a  certain  rank,    and  fixt 
merit,  ferve,    if  I  may  fay  fo,   for  pieces  of  com- 
parifon,   which    inable  us    to  judge   folidly,    how 
near   a  new  work  approaches  the  perfection  which 
other    painters    have   attained,    and  in   what  rank 
it  deferves   to   be  placed.       The  idea  thefe  twelve 
pidures  prefent  to  our  minds,    produces  part   of 
the   effeft  which  would   have  proceeded  from  the 
pi6lure3   themfelves,     were    they    placed    next     to 
that  whofe    merit   and    rank    we  want   to  diicern. 
The  difference    obfervable     between  the  merit    of 
two  pidlures    fet  oppofite  to  one  another,    is  obvi- 
ous  to  every  body   that  is   not   either  ftupid   or 
blind. 

But  to  acquire  this  comparative, tafte,  which  ina- 
bles  us  to  judge  of  a  prefent  by  an  abfent  pic- 
[1  ture,   a  perfon  .muft  have  been  bred  in  the  very 
J  U  3  center 
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center  of  painting.  He  muft  have  frequent  op- 
portunities, efpecially  in  his  younger  days,  of  behoid- 
ing  feveral  excelleht  pictures  in  perfect  eafe  and  tran- 
quillity. Liberty  of  mind  is  as  neceflary,  in  order 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  intire  beauty  of  a  work,  as  to 
compofe  it.  To  be  a  good  fpedator,  one  muft 
have  that  peace  of  foul,  which  rifes  not  from  the 
exhaufting,  but  from  the  ferenity  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Ph^dri  libellos  legere  Ji  deJtderaSy 
Vaces  oportei^    Eutyche^  a  negoiiis^ 
XJt  lihr  aninmis  fmiiat  vim  carminis. 

Ph^p.  lib.  3.  prolog. 

Now  we  fpend  our  lives  in  France  in  a  continual 
feries  of  pleafures  or  tumultuary  occupations,  .which 
leave  hardly  any  void  fpace  in  our  time,  but  keep  us 
in  a  conflant  hurry  and  fatigue  of  fpirit.  One 
may  apply  to  us,  what  Pliny  faid  formerly  of  the 
Romans  of  his  time  (who  were  a  little  more  occu- 
pied than  the  prefent  Romans)  when  he  complains 
of  the  flender  notice  they  took  of  the  magnificent 
ftatues,  with  which  feveral  porticos  were  adorned*. 
The  great  multitude  and  hurry  of  hujinefs  and  em- 
floyments  diverts  every  one  from  the  contemplation  of 
thefe  objeSis  ;  a  contemplation  fuited  to  tbofe^  onlyy 
who  have  lei  fur  e  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  Our  life 
is  a  perpetual  fcene  of  trouble  and  embarrafment, 
either  to  make   a  fortui^e  capable  of  fatisfyiiig  our 

*  Magni  KegGtiorum  cjjiciorumque  acewi  ahducunt  omnes  a  cotir 
iemplatione  tallutn^  quonia7n  etioforum  i5f  in  magm  loci  Jilentio  apta 
admiratio  Utlis.  ej}^    Plin.  hill.  1.  36.  ^ap,  5. 
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boundlefs  defires,    or  to  preferve  it  in  a  country, 
where  it  is  not  lefs  difficult  to  keep  than  to  acquire. 
Pleafures  which  are  brifker  and  more  repeated  here 
chan  in  other  countries,  lay  hold  of  the  Httle  time 
left  us  by  the  occupations  which  either  fortune  has 
laid  out  for  us,  or  our  own  inquietude  of  mind  has 
procured  us.      A   great  many  courtiers  have  lived 
thirty  y ears ^tVerfai lies,  walking  to  and  fro  regularly 
five  or  fix  times  a  day  in  the  great  apartment,  whom 
you   might  eafily  perfuade,     that  the   pilgrims  of 
Emaus  were  done  by  ie  Brun  •,    and  the  Queens  of 
Perfia  at  Alexander's  feet,  by  Paolo  Veronefe.     My 
French  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  me. 
Hence  it  is,  that  Sueur  deferved  his  fame  fo  long- 
before  he  enjoyed  it.     Pouffin,  whom  we  extol  fa 
i^ltooeh   in  our  days,  was  in  no  great  efteem   with 
the  public,  when  in  his  very  beft  days  he  came  to 
pradlife  in  France.      But  difinterefted  perfons,  who 
are  directed  in   their  fentiments  by  truth,    recover 
ihemfelves,    tho*  fomewhat  late  \  and  laying  a  fl:reft- 
upon  an  opinion  which  they  obferve  has  been  em- 
braced by   the  majority,    they    oppofe   thofe    who 
would   attempt  to    put   two  very  unequal   $rti(ls. 
upon  a  level.    One  of  theni   afcends  a  ftep  higher 
every  year,  while  the  other  defcends  a  ilep  lower, 
till  at  length  they  come  to  be  fo  diftant  from  one 
another,    that  the  public   being   difabufed,    is   fur- 
prized  tQ  have  feen  them  placed  in  the  fame  rank. 
Can  we  conceive,    that  Monfieur  Mignard  could 
have  bfecn  compared  for  fome  time  to  le  Brun  ? 
.    Perhaps  we  fhall  be  as  much  furprized  twenty  years 
hence,  when  we  come  to  refleft  on  the  parallels  made 
\\\  the  prefept  times,  ■    - 

U4  The 
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The  fame  thing  has  happened  at  Antwerp,  where 
the  generality  of  people  underftand  no  more  of 
painting,  than  they  do  at  Paris.  Before  Vandyke 
went  to  England,  the  other  painters  raifed  him 
rivals,  whom  the  deluded  public  imagined  to  have 
been  his  equals  in  merit.  But  now  the  diftance  be- 
tween them  appears  infinite,  becaufe  every  day 
error  lofes  a  partifan,  while  truth  acquires  one. 
When  the  fchool  of  Rubens  was  in  its  full  prime, 
the  Dominicans  at  Antwerp  wanted  fifteen  large 
pidures  to  adorn  the  body  of  their  church.  Van- 
dyke, fatisfied  with  the  price,  offered  to  do  them 
all ;  But  the  other  painters  advifed  thofe  good  fa- 
thers to  divide  the  work,  and  to  employ  twelve  of 
Rubens's  eleves,  who  feemed  to  be  pretty  near  in 
the  fame  clafs.  They  perfuaded  thofe  friars, 
that  the  difference  of  hands  would  render  the 
order  of  thofe  pi6lures  more  agreable,  and  that 
emulation  would  alfo  oblige  each  painter  to  exert 
himfelf  in  a  work  deflined  to  be  compared  eter- 
nally to  thofe  of  his  competitors.  Thus  out  of  fif- 
teen pidures  Vandyke  did  but  two,  namely,  the  fla^ 
gellation,  and  the  carrying  of  the  crofs.  But  the 
public  cannot  think  at  prefent  of  Vandyke's  rivals 
without  indignation  and  refentment. 

As  we  have  had  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
poets  than  painters  in  France,  the  natural  tafte 
for  poetry  has  had  therefore  a  better  opportutu- 
nity  of  improving,  than  that  for  painting.  If  the 
fine  pidlures  are  altpoft  all  of  them  fhut  up  at 
Paris  in  places  where  the  public  has  not  a  free  accefs, 
we  have  our  theatres  open  to  all  the  world,  where 
we   may  venture     to    fay  (without   apprehending 

the 
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the  reproach  of  being  led  away  by  national  preju- 
dice., a  thing  almoft  as  dangerous  as  a  party  fpirit) 
the  befl:  theatrical  pieces  are  reprefented,  that  have 
been  written  fince  the  recovery  of  letters.  Fo- 
reigners do  not  adopt  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
other  nations  with  the  fame  readincfs,  nor  with 
that  refpeft  for  their  authors,  as  they  do  ours. 
They  tranflate  our  tragedies  ;  while  they  are  latis-^ 
fied  with  imitating  thofe  of  other  nations.  Moil 
young  people  frequent  the  playhoufes  in  France, 
and,  without  refiedion  or  defign,  retain  an  infinite 
number  of  comparative  pieces  and  touchftones  in 
their  memory.  The  women  refort  to  our  public 
diverfions  with  as  much  freedom  as  the  men,  and 
thty  all  talk  very  frequently  of  poetry,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  ,.the  dramatic  kind.  Thus  the  public 
knows  enough  to  do  juftice  readily  to  bad  pieces, 
and  to  fupport  the  good  ones  againfl  the  caballing 
of  parties. 

The  juftice  rendered  to  .works  thats  are  fcn£. 
abroad  by  means  of  the  prefs,  may  indeed  be 
fome  months  before  it  appears  j  but  performances 
brought  upon  the  ftage  have  their  fate  decided 
much  fooner.  There  would  be  nothing  certain 
in  confeqiience  of  human  knowledge,  could  four 
hundred  perfons,  after  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  believe  they  are  moved  when 
{hey  are  not  \  or  were  they  to  be  affefted  by 
an  objefl  that  has  nothing  engaging  in  its  na- 
ture. Indeed  the  public  cannot  decide  fo  quickly 
the  difference  between  good  and  exquifite  ;  where- 
fore they  cannot  commend  at  firft  a  piece  like 
Phcedra,    as    much  as  it   deferVes.      They  cannot 

con- 
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conceive  the  full  merit  of  a  work,  till  they  havfe 
feen  it  feveral  times,  nor  give  it  the  preference  it  de- 
ferves,  till  after  having  compared  for  a  while  the 
pleafure  it  gives  them,  with  the  fatisfaftion  they  re- 
ceive from  fuch  excellent  works  as  have  had  a 
long  and  eilablifhcd  approbation. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Obje&ion  drawn  from  good  works  which  have 
been  difapproved  at  firjl  by  the  public  -,  as 
alfo  from  bad  ones  that  have  been  commend^ 
ed,     Anfwer  to  this  objeStion. 

IT  will  be  objeded  here,  that  there  have  been 
fome  wretched  farces,  and  pitiful  comedies,  which 
have  amufed  the  town  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
fometimes  drawn  fpe6lators  to  the  twentieth  night. 
But  thofe  who  go  to  fee  i\\q(&  farces  while  they  are 
new,  will  tell  you  themfelves  they  are  not  de- 
ceived, and  that  they  are  very  fenfible  of  the  little 
merit  of  thofe  Smithfield  comedies.  They  will  tell 
you  upon  the  very  fpot,  that  they  make  an  immenfe 
difference  betwixt  thole  pieces  and  the  Mifanthrope, 
and  that  they  come  thither  merely  to  fee  an  adlor, 
who  fucceeds  in  fome  odd  charader,  or  elfe  a  fcene 
which  bears  a  relation  to  a  recent  event,  that  i^ 
very  much  talked  of:  in  the  world.  Wherefore 
as  foon  as  the  time  of  their  novelty  is  elapfed, 
and  the  conjundure  which  fupppr ted  them  is.  over, 
they;, are    then    intirely  forgot,     and    the    players 
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f}o  not  remember  a  word  gf  them;  whigh  proves 
what  Terence  fays, 

.  Olim  cum  ft e tit  nova^ 

'    A^oris  opera  magis  ftetijfe  quam  fua. 
^  Ter.  prolog.  Phorm. 

But  (fome  will  continue  to  objed)  the  fuccefs  of  th» 
Misanthrope  was  dubious  for  fome  time.  Pradoo's 
Ph^dra,  which  the  public  has  now  fo  great  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  which,  to  fay  fomething  more,  it  ha$ 
ib  perfedly  forgot,  had  at  firft  as  great  fucccls  as 
fhe  Phaedra  of  Racine.  Pradon  had  for  fome  time 
4s  many  fpedators  at  the  Hotel  de  Guenegaud^  as  Ra- 
pine at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  In  a  word,  thefe  two 
tragedies,  which  appeared  in  the  fame  month,  llrug- 
gkd  for  feveral  days,  before  the  good  one  obtained 
the  victory. 

Tho'  the  Mifantbrope  is,  perhaps,  the  beft 
comedy  extant  •,  yet  we  are  not  furprized  that 
the  public  hcfitated  a  little  before  it  acknowledge- 
ed  its  excellency,  and  that  the  general  fufFrage  di4 
not  declare  in  its  favor  'till  after  eight  or  ten  re- 
prefcntatiof^s  \  when  we  refled  on  the  circumftances 
\VL  which  it  was  firft  exhibited.  The  world  was 
9  ftranger  at  that  time  to  that  noble  comic  kind 
of  writing,  which  fets  true  but  different  charac- 
ters againft  one  another,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  refult  of 
diverting  incidents,  tho'  the  perfonages  never  affeft 
any  pleafantry.  'Till  then  the  public  were  hardly 
^vcr  diverted  with  natural  faces  :  Wherefore  as  they 
were  accuftomed  for  a  long  time  to  a  coarfe  pr  P.0- 
p$antic  comedy,  which  entertained  them  with  low^ 
pf^  imprpbabje  adyeiitures,  and  introduced  none  but 

dawbed 
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\3^^bed  or  grotefqtre  buffoons  on  the  flage,  they 
were  furprized  to  behold  a  mufe,.  which  without 
putting  any  ridiculous  mafks  on  the  faces  of  the  ac- 
tors, exhibited  neyerthelefs  mod  excellent  charaders 
for  comedy.  Moliere's  rivals  fwore  all  this  time  from 
theknowledgethey  had.of  the  ftage,  that  this  new 
kind  of  comedy  was  good  for  nothing.  Thus  the 
public  were  in  fufpence  for  a  few  days :  They  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  in  the  wrong  to  believe 
that  Jodolet  Mafter  and  Servant^  and  Don  Japhet  of 
Armenia  were  in  the  right  tafle ;  or  whether  they  were 
to  blame  for  thinking  that  this  tafte  was  to  be  found 
in'  the  Mifanthrope.  But  after  a  certain  number  of 
reprefentationspeople  began  to  fee,  that  the  method 
of  treating  comedy  as  a  moral  philofopher,  was 
much  the  bed  ;  and  leaving  the  jealous  poets  (a  fet 
of  men  who  are  as  little  to  be  credited  with  refpe6l 
to  the  works  of  their  competitors,  as  women  are  to 
be  believed  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  their  rivals) 
leaving  them,  I  fay,  to  rail  againft  the  Mifanthrope, 
they  brought  themfelves  in  a  very  little  time  to 
admire  it. 

Perfons  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  faw  from  the  very 
beginning  which  way  the  public  would  fhortly  be 
determined.  Every  one  knows  the  commendations 
the  duke  of  Montauzier  beftowed  on  the  Mifanthrope 
upon  its  very  firft  reprefentation.  Boileau,  upon  feeing 
the  third,  alTured  Racine,  that  he  was  not  vexed  at 
the  danger  to  which  Moliere's  reputation  was  like- 
ly to  be  expofed,  for  this  comedy  would  very  foon 
meet  with  moft  furprizing  fuccefs.  The  public 
juftified  the  predidion  of  the  author  of  the  art 
of  poetry,  and  the  French  for  thcfe  many  year^  have 
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cited  the  Mifanthrope  as  the  honor  of  their  comic 
ftage.  In  fad,  this  is,  of  all  our  French  pieces,  that 
which  our  neighbours  feem  to  be  molt  fond  of. 

As  for  Pradon's  Phaedra,  we  ftill  remember  that  a 
cabal  formed  of  feveral  partizans,  among  whom  there 
were  perfons  equally  confiderable  for  their  wit  and 
the  rank  they  held  in  the  world,  had  confpired  to 
raife  Pradon's  Phasdra,and  to  humble  that  of  Racine. 
The  confpiracy  of  the  marquifs  of  Bedmar  againft 
the  republic  of  Venice,  was  not  concluded  with 
greater  artifice,  nor  continued  with  more  vigor.  But 
what  was  the  etfed  of  this  confpiracy  ?  It  brought 
a  fuller  houfe  than  there  would  otherwife  have  been 
to  Pradon's  tragedy,  merely  to  fee  how  Racine's 
competitor  had  treated  the  fame  fubjed..  But 
this  famous  confpiracy  could  not  hinder  the  pub- 
lic from  admiring  Racine's  Phaedra  after  the  fourth 
night.  When  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  two  tragedies 
feemed  pretty  equal,  reckoning  the  people  who 
took  tickets  at  the  Hotel  de  Guenegaud  and  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne^  one  might  eafijy  fee  it  was 
quite  the  reverfe,  upon  hearing  the  fentiments 
of  thofe  who  returned  from  thefe  Hotels,  where 
two  feparate  companies  at  that  time  aded  the 
French  comedy.  At  a  month's  end  this  (hadow  of 
equality  difappeared, .  and  the  Hotel  de  Guenegaud^ 
where  Pradon's  piece  was  aded,  became  a  perfed 
defert.  Every  one  knows  Boileau's  verfes  on  the 
fuccefs  of  Corneille's  Cid  : 

En  vain  contre  le  Cid  un  minifire  fe  ligue^ 
Tout  Paris  four  Chimene  a  les  yeuic  de  Rodrigue. 
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In  vain  the  court  againfi  the  Cid  confpires^ 
While  the  whole  town  the  fair  Chimene  admires* 
1  have  already  mentioned  the  operas  of  Quinault, 
and  have  faid  enough,  methinks,  to  convince 
fuch  of  our  dramatic  poets  as  have  mifcarried  in 
their  plays,  that  the  publico  profcribes  none  but  bad 
performances.  If  we  can  apply  the  following  verfc 
of  Juvenal  to  them, 

Hand  tamm  invideas  vati  quern  pulpit  a  pafcunt, 

Juv.  Sat.  7* 

*Tis  for  other  reafons  foreign  to  my  prefent  fubjed. 
It  might  be  ftill  objeded,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  pronounced  frequently  unjuft  fentences  in 
their  theatres,  which  they  afterwards  retraced.  Mar- 
tial fays,  that  the  men  ^/^/^^;;j  denied  Menander  fre- 
quently the  prize  due  to  his  comedies. 

Kara  coronato  plaufere  theatra  Menandro. 

Authors  cited  by  Aulus  Gellius  ^  have  obferved,  that 
out  of  a  hundred  comedies  written  by  Menander, 
there  had  been  eight  only  which  obtained  the  prize 
given  by  the  ancients  to  poets,  who  were  fo  lucky 
as  to  write  the  befl:  piece  among  thofe  that  were  re- 
prefented  on  certain  folemnities.  We  learn  alfo 
from  Gellius,  that  Euripides  was  crowned  for  five 
tragedies  only  out  of  feventy  five  which  he  compof- 
ed.  The  public  difgufted  with  Terence's  Hecyra^ 
when  it  was  firft  adted,  would  not  let  the  players 
go  through  with  it. 

I  anfwer,  that  Gellius  and  Martial  do  not  fay, 
that  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  or  Menander*s  co* 

»  AvLus  Gellius,  lib.  17.  cap.  4. 
.    •'•^^•-^-*-  medies 
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fhcdics  were  condemfted,    tho'   others  might  haW 
been  more  entertzlirting.     Were  thofe  vidtorious  pie- 
ces extant,   perhaps  we  Ihoiild  be  able   to   unfold 
that  which  dazzled  the  fpedlator  :  Perhaps  we  fhould 
even  find,  (hat  the  fpedlator  was  right  in  his  judg- 
ment. ,  Tho'  the  great  Corneille  be,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  much  fuperior  to  Rotrou,  are  there  not  feveral 
of  the  former's  tragedies  (I  will  not  prefume  to  de- 
termine the  number)    which  would  lofe  the  prize 
When    compared  to  Rotrou's   Wenceflaus,    in  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  aflembly.     In  like  mam^ 
ner,  tho'  Menander  wrote  fome  comedies  which  ren- 
dered him  fuperior  to  Philemon  (a  poet,  whofe  pie- 
ces  frequently   gained  the  prize  over  Menander's) 
might  not  Philenlon  have  compofed  feveral  pieces 
which  merited  the  prize  in  preference  to  fome  of 
Menander's  ?     Quintilian  fays,  ''  that  the  Athenians 
*'  were  miftaken  in  one  thing  only  with  re(pc<5t  to 
*'  Philemon,  whieh  was,  their  preferring  him  too  of- 
*'  ten  to  Menander.     They   would  have    been    ill 
the  right,    had  they  been  fatisfied  to  give  hint 
the  fecond  place-,    for   in   every   body's    judg- 
ment, he  deferved  to  be  ranked  immediately  next 
*'  to  Menander  ^."     Apuleius  fpeaks  ^  of  this  fame 
Philemon  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Florida^  as  of 
a  poet  who  had  very  great  talents,  and  was  particu* 
larly  commendable   for  the  moral  excellence  of  his 

■  Philemon y  qui  ut  pruifis  fui  ttm^Qris  jiuiiciis  Minandro  /t^9 
fraliXtus  ejif  ita  con/gnfu  otnnium  meruit  credi  fecundtu.  Quints 
fnft.  1.  10. 

*  Sentential  vif^e  congruentes,  Raro  apud  ilium  corruptel<se,  ^ 
mi  errores  concej/i  amores,  Apul.  Flor," 

I.       -    ■    -^ 
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comedies.  He  praifes  him  for  abounding  in 
good  maxims,  for  mixing  very  few  dangerous  paf- 
feges  in  his  plays,  and  for  treating  love'  as  a 
treacherous  and  bewitching  paflion.  Were  hot  the 
Athenians  in  the  right  to  have  a  regard  to  the  mo- 
rality of  their  comic  poets,  in  .  diftributing  their 
prizes  ? 

As  for  Euripides,  the  very  bed  dramatic  poets  of 
Greece  were  his  cotemporaries,  and  'tis  fuch  pieces 
as  -theirs  that  have  frequently  obtained  the  prize  in 
pppofition  to  his.  'Tis  therefore  a  wrong  thing  to 
place  Euripides  and  Menander  at  the  head  of  thofe 
poets  that  have  been  difregarded  by  the  fpedators, 
in  order  to  confole  by  the  likenefs  of  their  faces 
fuch  of  our  dramatic  writers,  as  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  public's  being  diflatisfied  with  their 
performances. 

I  have  ftill  another  reafon  to  produce  in  anfwer  to 
the  objedion  I  am  refuting.  'Tis  that  the  theatre 
of  thofe  days  was  not  a  tribunal  comparable  to  ours. 
As  the  theatres  of  the  ancients  were  very  large,  where 
people  entered  without  paying,  the  aflemblies  dege- 
nerated into  a  multitude  of  carelefs  people,  who 
were  confequently  ready  to  difturb  thofe  that 
ihewed  any  attention.  Horace  informs  us,  that  the 
hluftering  of  the  winds,  locked  up  in  the  forefls  of 
Moijint  St  Angel,  and  the  roaring  of  the  fea,  agi- 
tated by  a  tempeft,  did  not  raife  a  more  fright- 
ful noife  than  thofe  tumultuous  aflemblies.  **  What 
*'  players,  fays  he,  have  a  voice  ftrong  enough  to 
"  make  themfelves  heard  ?  " 
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•Nam  qu<e  pervincere  voces 


Evaluere  fonum^  referunt  quern  noftra  theatra  ?  • 
Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  'Tufcum  ; 
Tanto  cum  ftrepitu  ludi  fpe^lantur, 

HoRAT.  ep.  I.  1.  2. 

For  who  can  judge,  or  who  can  hear  the  wit 
When  noife  and  ftrange  confufion  fills  the  pit  ? 
As  when  the  winds  dajh  waves  againfi  the  Jhoar^ 
Or  lajh  the  woods^  and  all  the  monfiers  roar  : 
So  great  the  Jhout,  when  rich  andjirangely  drefs'd 
The  player  comes^  they  clap  his  gawdy  veft, 

Creech. 

The  lower  clafs  of  people  who  were  foon  tired,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  be  attentive  throughout  the 
piece,  called  out  fometimes  with  loud  lliouts  and 
cries,  even  as  early  as  the  third  ad,  for  diverfions 
more  proportioned  to  their  capacities  -,  and  they  even 
infulted  thofe  who  defired  the  comedians  to  proceed. 
A  defcription  of  one  of  thofe  mobbifh  uproars  may 
be  ktn  in  the  fequel  of  the  above-cited  paflagc  of 
Horace,  and  in  the  prologue  of  the  Hecyra,  the  re- 
prefentation  of  which  was  twice  interrupted  by  the 
heat  and  violence  of  the  people.  There  were  ma- 
giftrates  indeed  appointed  to  prevent  thefe  diforders  ; 
but  they  feldom  did  their  duty,  as  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  matters  of  greater  importance.  Ac  Rome  and 
under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (who  of  all  the  Roman 
princes  underllood  beft  the  art  of  making  himfelf 
obeyed)  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empe- 
ror's guards  were  either  killed  or  wounded  at  the  thea- 
tre, attempting  to  hinder  the  diforder  ;  andtheon- 
ly  fatisfadlion  obtained,  was  that  the  fenate  gave  the 
Vol.  II,  X  praetors 
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prjetors  leavf  to  banifli  the  authors  of  thofe  tu- 
mults. The  emperors  who  were  defirous  of  ingra- 
tiating^thernfeives  with  the  people,,  abohfhed  even 
the  cuftotn  of  fending  foldiers  to  mount  guard  at 
the  play-houfes.  Our  theatres  are  not  fubjeft  to  the 
Hke  florms,  but  have  the  happinefs  of  enjoying  a 
calm  and  order,  which  one  would  think  it  impoflible 
to  eftablifh  in  afiemblies,  ifi^t' fo  lively  a  nation  as 
ours  forms  for  their  diverfibrt,  arid  Where  One  part 
of  the  citizens  comes  arrned,  and  the  other  dif- 
armed.  Here  they  llften  very  peaceably  to  bad  plays, 
and  fometimes  to  as  indifferent 'players. 

We  have  no  public  afiemblies   like  the   ancients 
to  judge  of   poems    that  are  not  of  the  dramatic 
kind.     Wherefore  artifts  are  better   able  to   favor, 
br  decry  thofe  poems,    whofe  publication  is    made 
by  'means   of  the  prefs.      They    -have   it  in  their 
power  to  fet  the  fine  paffages  off,  and  to  excufe  the 
bad  ones  ;    as  they  can  diminifh  the  merit   of  the 
good  ones,,  either  by  faying   they  were   ftolen,  or 
by  comparing  them  to  the  verfes  of  another  poet, 
who  has  handled  the  like  fubjed.     When  the  pub- 
Uc  have   been  thus  impofed  upon   in    the    general 
charadler  of  one  of  thofe  poems,  they  cannot  be  un- 
.deceived  in  a  day.     There  is  fome  time  requifite  for 
difinterefted  perfons  to  be  fenfible  of  their  miflakes, 
and  to  confirm  themfelves  in  the  right  opinion  by 
the  authority  of  numbers.     The  greatefl  proof  we 
'  can    therefore  have  of  the   excellency   of  a  poem, 
upon    its   firft  appearing,   is   its    engaging    us    to 
continue  the  reading  of  it,  and  that  thofe  who  have 
'  perufed  it  fpeak  of  it  with  a  kind  of  affeftion,  even 
when  they  cenfure  its  faults. 

I 
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I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  time  requifite  for  de- 
ciding the  merit  of  a  new  poem,  fuch  as  can  be 
really  called  a  good  work,  is  confined  to  two  years 
^fter  its  firft  edition.  If  it  is  a  bad  performance, 
the  public  does  not  take  fo  much  time  to  condemn 
it,  \tx.  the  profefTors  of  the  art  exert  themfelves  ever 
io  much  to  fupport  its  reputation.  When  the  Maid 
^9f  .QrJeans.made  its  firft  appearance,  it  had  the  ad- 
j^ntage  of  being  encouraged  by  men  of  letters,  as 
well  French  as  foreigners.  The  great  men  of  the 
nation  had  crowned  it  already  with  favors,  and  the 
world  prepofiefTed  by  all  thefe  encomiums,  waited 
for  it  with  the  cenfer  in  hand.  And  yet  as  foon  as 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  read,  people  (hook  off  their 
prejudice,  and  defpifed  it  even  before  any  critic  had 
pubiilhed  the  reafons  of  its  being  worthy  of  contempt. 
The  premature  credit  of  the  work  occafioned  num- 
.bers  to  inquire  into  this  affair  with  greater  curio* 
fity  and  fpirit :  and  every  one  learnt  from  the  firft 
refearches  they  made,  that  others  yawned  as  wejl 
as  themfelves  in  perufmg  it,  and  that  the  maid  was 
grown  old  in  her  cradle. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

T!hat  the  public  judgment  is  not  recalled^  but  is 
every  day  more  Jirongly  confirmed. 

TH  E  judgment  of  the  public  receives  an  ad- 
ditional ftrength  from  time.  The  Maid  gf 
Orleans  is  continually  more  defpifed  ^  whilft  every 
day  increafes  the  veneration  with  which  we  look  up- 

•X  2  on 
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en  Polyeudtes,  Phsedra,  the  Mifanthrope,  and  the 

Art  of  poetry.     The  reputation    of  a  poet  cannot 

reach  during  his  life  to  its  due  point  of  elevation. 

An  author,  who  is  thirty  years' of  age,  when  he  pub- 
lillies  his  beft  works,  cannot  live  fo  many  years  lon- 
ger as  is  neceflary  for  the  public  to  know,  not  only 

■  that  his  works  are  excellent,  but  likewife  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  order  as  thofe  Greek  and  Roman 
pieces,  which  have  been  fo  much  extolled  by  thofe 
that  underftood  them.     'Till  the  works  of  a   mo- 

'  dern  author  are  placed  in  the  abovemention- 
cd  rank,  his  reputation  may  increafe  continually. 
Wherefore  two  or  three  years  are  fufficient  to  know 
whether  a  new  poem  be  good,  or  indifferent ;  but 
perhaps  an  intire  century  is  requifite  to  be  able  to 

■judge  of  its  whole  merit,  upon  fuppofition  of  its  be- 
ing a  work  of  the  firft  order.     Hence  the  Romans, 

"who  had  TibuUus  and  Propertius's  elegies  in  their 
hands,  were  fome  time  before  they  ranked  thofe  of 
Ovid  in  the  fame  clafs.  Hence  likewife  that  fame 
people  did  not  quit  the  reading  of  Ennius,  as  foon 
as  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Bucolics  made  their  firft  ap- 

,  pearance.  This  is  what  the  following  epigram  from 
Martial  literally  fignifies,  which  is  generally  cited 
by  poets,  who  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with 
fuccefs. 

Ennius  eft   k^us  falvo  tibi  Roma  Marone. 

Mart.  io.  Epigr.    Hb.  5. 

Tt  would  be  fo  much  the  more  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend, that  Martial  meant  here,  that  the  Romans  had 
placed  Ennius's  poems  for  fome  time  in  the  fame 
rank  with  the  ^Eneid,  as  this  epigram  can  relate  only 

tQ 
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to  what  palTed  at  Rome  in  Virgil's  life-time.  Now 
every  one  knows  that  the  i^neid  was  one  of  thofe 
works  which  are  called  pofthumous,  for  being  pub- 
liflied  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

I  diftingiiifh  two  forts  of  merit  (If  I  may  call  them 
fo)  in  a  poem  ;  one  real,  and  the  other  compara- 
tive. The  firfl  confifts  in  pleafing  and  moving : 
The  fecond  in  moving  as  much  or  more  than 
authors  of  a  known  character.  It  confifts  in  plea- 
fing and  engaging  as  much  as  thofe  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  attained. 
to  the  higheft  pitch  that  human  underftanding  can 
reach,  becaufe  we  have  not  yet  feen  any  thing  that 
furpafTes  them. 

Cotemporaries  judge  well  of  the  real  merit  of 
a  work,  but  they  are  apt  to  miftake,  when  they 
judge  of  its  comparative  merit,  or  when  they  at- 
tempt to  decide  the  rank  due  to  it.  They  are 
fubjed  in  this  cafe  to  fall  into  one  of  the  following 
errors. 

The  firft  is  to  put  a  work  too  foon  upon  a  level 
with  thofe  of  the  ancients.  The  fecond,  to  fuppofe 
a  greater  diftance  than  there  is  in  reality  between  it 
and  the  ancient  pieces.  I  fay  therefore  in  the  firll 
^^place,  that  the  public  are  miftaken  fometimes, 
when  too  much  charmed  with  fuch  new  pro- 
dudlions  as  move  and  pleafe  them  ;  they  ufurp 
unfeafonably  the  rights  of  pofterity,  by  decid- 
ing that  thefe  produdlions  are  of  the  fame  order 
as  the  clafTic,  and,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
confecrated  performances  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
rnans ;  and  that  their  authors  will  be  always  the 
principal  poets  in   their   language.      'Tis  thus  the 

X  3  cotem- 
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cdtemporknes  of  Ronfard  and  the  French  Pleiades 
were  miftaken,  in  pronouncing  that  the  French  po- 
ets would  never  be  able  to  furpafs  thofe  new  Prome- 
theus's  %  who,  "to  exprefs  myfelf  poetically,  had  no 
other  divine  fire  at  their  difpofal,  but  what  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

Ronfard,  the  brighteft  liar  of  thofe  pleiades,  had 
a  great  deal  of  learning,  but  very  little  genius.     We 
do  not  find  in  his  verfes  fuch   fublime  ideas,  fuch 
happy  turns  of  exprefTion,  nor  fuch  noble  figures,  as 
we  obferve  in  the  Greek    and  Latin  authors.     As 
he  had  no  enthufiafm,  but  was  a  mere  admirer   of 
the  ancients,  the  reading  of  them  warmed  him,  and 
fervcd    him    inflead   of  Apollo's  tripod.     But    as 
he  boldfy  adopts     (which    is   his  fole  merit)    the 
beauties  colIe6Led  in  his  reading,  without  confining 
himfelf  to  the  rules  of  our  fyntax,  thefe   beauties 
iitm  to  rife  from  his  own  invention.    His  liberties  of 
exprellion  appear  like  fallies  of  a  natural  warmth  of 
vein,  and  his  verfes  compofed  in  imitation  of  Virgil 
and  Homer,  have  alfo  the  air  of  an  original.     The 
brnaments  therefore  with  which  his  works  are  ftrew- 
ed,  were  capable   of  pleafing  readers,  who  did  not 
ynderftand  thofe  originals,  or  who  were  fo  doatingly 
fond  of  them,  as    to   carefs  even  the  refemblance 
of  their  features  in  the  m oft  disfigured  copies.   'Tis 
true,  Ronfard' s  language  is  not  French  j  but  people 
Imagined  at   that  time,    that  it    was  impofTible   to 
write  poetically  and  correftly  in  dur  "tongue.     Be- 
jfides,  poems  in  the  vulgar  languages  are  as  necefTary 
for  polite  nations,  as  thofe  firft  conveniences  that  are 

■^    *-,  RoNSARD,  Belleau,  Joachim  du  E^llay,   Jopelle, 

fONTUS    DE    ThIART,    DoRAT,    BaIF. 

I        -"  contrive^ 
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contrived  by  a  growing  luxury.  When  Ronfard 
and  his  cotemporaries,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief, 
appeared,  our  anceftors  had  hardly  any  poems  which 
they  could  read  with  pleafure.  The  commerce  with 
the  ancients,  which  had  been  furprizingly  increaf- 
cd  fince  the  recovery  of  letters,  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  gave  people  a  diftafte  at  that  time  for  our 
old  writers  of  romances.  Hence  Ronfard's  cotempo- 
raries looked  upon  his  poems,  as  pieces  dropt  down 
frorn  heaven.  Had  they  been  fatisfied  with  faying, 
that  his  verfes  were  infinitely  pleafing  to  them,  and 
that  the  images  they  abound  in  were  vaftly  engag- 
ing, we  Ihould  have  no  reafon  to  condemn  them; 
But  they  feemed  to  claim  a  right  which  did  not  be- 
long to  them;  and  ufurped  the  prerogative  of  pof- 
terity,  by  proclaiming  him  the  greateft  French  poet 
of  their  time,  as  well  as  of  future  ages. 

There  have  been  French  poets  lince  Ronfard, 
who  had  more  genius,  and  befides  compofed 
corredlly.  Hence  we  have  laid  Ronfard  afide,  to 
make  the  works  of  the  latter  our  prefent  amufement. 
We  very  juftly  prefer  them  to  Ronfard  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  latter,  are  not  furpriz- 

d  that  his  cotemporaries  found  a  pleafure  in  read- 
ing his  works,  notwithftanding  the  Gothic  tafte  of 
his  images.  I  ihall  finifh  the  fubjed  of  Ronfard 
with  one  remark.  This  is,  that  the  cotemporaries 
of  this  poet  were  not  miilaken  in  their  judgment 
with  refped:  to  his  works,  and  fuch  others  as  were 
then  extant.  They  did  not  prefer  in  earneft  the  Fran- 
ciad  to  the  iEneid,  when  this  French  poem  was 
firft  pubUfhed.  The  fame  reafons  which  hindered 
them  from  being  miftaken  in  this  point,  would 
X  4  have 
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h^ve  likewife  prevented  them  from    preferring  the 
Franciad   to  the  Cinna  and  the  Horatii,  had  thefe 
tragedies  been  then  extant. 

After  what  has  been  here  faid,  'tis  evident  we  muft 
leave  to  time  and  experience  the  determination  of 
the  rank,  which  the  poets  our  cotemporaries  are  to 
hold  among  writers,  who  compofe  that  colledion 
of  books,  which  is  raifed  by  men  of  letters  of  all 
nations,  and  may  be  called  the  library  of  mankind. 
Every  nation  has,  'tis  true,  a  particular  library  of 
good  books  written  in  their  own  language,  but  there 
is  befides  a  common  one  for  all  nations.  We  muft 
therefore  wait  'till  a  poet's  reputation  has  gra- 
dually increafed  during  a  century,  before  we  can 
decide,  that  he  deferves  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame 
cjafs  with  thofe  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  whofe 
works  are  faid  generally  to  be  confecrated,  becaufe 
they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe,  which  Quintilian  * 
defines,  the  mo-numents  of  the  ingenious  that  have  the 
approbation  of  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  fay,  that  the  public  commits 
fometimes  another  fault,  by  fuppofmg  the  works  of 
their  cotemporaries  to  be  remoter  than  they  really  are, 
frpnl  the  perfe6lion  to  which  the  ancients  attain^ 
ed.  '.When  we  have  as  many  poems  in  our  hands 
as ^^^  can  read,  we  are  too  difficult  in  doing  juf- 
ti6e  to  feveral  excellent  produdions,  and  for  a  long 
while  we  place  them  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
confecrated  performances.  But  every  one  will  make 
.naturally  of  himfelf  the  refledions  I  fhould  be  capa- 
ble of  offering  on  this  fubjed. 

a  Ingeniorum  monumenta  qua  faculisfrohantur.     Quint.  Infl. 

Let 
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Let  us  fay  fomething  now  of  the  prefages,  by  which 
we  may  promife  to  fuch  works  as  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  our  days  and  in  thofe  of  the  preceding  ge- 
neration, the  glory   of  being  ranked  by  pofterity^ 
in  the  fame  order  with  the  ancients.     'Tis  a  favor- 
able omen  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  that  its  reputa- 
tion increafes  every  year.     This  happens,  when  the 
author  has  no  fucceflbr,  and  much  more,  when  he 
has  been  dead  a  long  time  without  having  been  re- 
placed.  Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of  his  having  been 
an   uncommon   perfon  in  the   fphere   in  which  he 
Ihone,  than  the  inutility  of  the  efforts  of  thofe  who 
have  attempted  to   rival  him.      Thus   fixcy  years 
which  are  elapfed  fince  the  death  of  Moliere,  with- 
out  fubftituting  a   perfon  of  equal    abilities  in  his 
room,  add  a  luftre  to  his  reputation,  which  it  could 
not  have  acquired  a  year  after  his  deceafe.     The 
public  have  not  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  Moliere, 
the  very  beft  of  our  comic  writers  who  have  appear- 
ed fince  his  death.     This  honor  has  not  been  done 
to  Renard,  to  Bourfault,  to  the  two  authors  of  the 
Grumbler  "*,  nor  to  feveral  other  comic  poets,  whofe 
pieces  have  diverted   the    public,    when   well  a6t- 
ed.     Thofe  even  amongft  our  poets  who  are  moft 
inclined  to  gafconading,  never  compared  themfelves 
ferioufly  to  Moliere  •,  nor  have  they  ever  ranked  the 
author  of  the  Philofopher  married  above  him.  Every 
year  that  paffes  without  giving  a  fucceffor   to  the 
French  Terence  will  add  fomething  to  his  reputation. 
But  (fome  will  afk  mej  are  you  fure  that  pofterity 
will  not  contradid  the  encomiums,  which  have  beea 


*  The  Abbot  de  BruiEis  and  Falaprat. 
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beftowed  by  cotempora^ie&  oa  thofe;  Prench  poets 
whom  you  confider  a,s  placed  already  by  future  age» 
in  the  fame  rank  with  Horace  and  Terence  ?: 

CHAP.     XXXII. 

^hat^    in  Jpite  of  critics^  the  reputation  of  our 
admired  poets  mil  always  increafe, 

TH  E  works  of  our  eminent  French  poets  hav© 
no  reafon,  methinks,  to  apprehend  the  fate 
cF  thofe  of  Ronfard.  They  have  compofed  in  the 
fame  tafte  as  the  excellent  authors  of  antiquity  ; 
they  have  imitated  them  with  judgment,  and  not  as 
Ronfard  and  his  cotemporarics,  that  is,  fervilely, 
and  as  Horace  fays  that  Servilius  had  imitated  the 
Greeks, 


Hofcefecutus^ 
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This  fervile  imitation  of  poets  who  have  wrote  in 
foreign  languages,  is  the  fate  of  authors  who  com- 
pofe  when  their  nation  begins  to  fhake  off  its  bar- 
baroufnefs.  But  our  befl  French  poets  have  imita- 
ted the  ancients,  as  Horace  and  Virgil  imitated 
the  Greeks,  that  is,  by  following,  as  the  others  had 
done,  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  they  com- 
pofed, and  by  taking  nature  for  their  firft  ^model. 
Good  writers  borrow  nothing,  but  the  manner  of 
.copying  nature.  The  ftyle  of  Racine,  Boileau, 
La  Fontaine,  and  our  other  illuilrious  countrymen, 
will  never  grow  fo  old   as  to  furfeit  people  with 

the 
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the  reading  of  their  works  ;  no,  it  will  be  im- 
polTible  to  read  them  without  being  (truck  with 
their  beauties,  becaufe  they  are  copied  from  na- 
ture. 

In  fad,  our  language,  methinks,  attained  fe- 
venty  years  ago  to  its  highefl  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. An  author  printed  fixty  years  before  Ablan- 
court,  feemed  in  his  time  a  Gothic  writer.  Now, 
tho'  'tis  already  upwards  of  fourfcore  years  fince 
Ablancburt  wrote,  his  ftyle  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  h'ave  grown  old.  In  order  to  write  well,  we 
ihuft  always  be  directed  by  thofe  rules,  which  this 
Author  and  his  firft  fucceflbrs  have  followed.  Every 
reafonable  change  that  may  happen  to  a  language^ 
once  its  fyntax  is  become  regular,  can  fall  only 
upon  words.  Some  wax  old,  or  obfolete ;  others 
become  fafhionable  ;  fome  new  ones  are  coined  ;  and 
the  orthography  of  others  is  altered,  in  order  to 
foften  the  pronunciation.  Horace  has  drawn  the 
horofcope  of  all  languages,  where  he  fays  of  his 
own  : 

MuUa  renafcentur  qua  jam  cecidere^  cadentque 
§iu<e  nunc  funt  in  honore  vocabula^  ft  volet  ufus, 
Sluem  penes  arbitrium  eft  ^  jus  &  norma  loquendu 

HoR.  de  arte  poet. 

Some  words  that  bave^  or  elfe  will  feel  decay ^ 
Shall  be  reftor*d^  and  come  again  in  play  ; 
And  words  now  fam^d^  Jhall  not  be  fancy  d  long^ 
^hey  jhall  not  pleafe  the  ear,  nor  move  the  tongue  : 
yls  ufe  jhall  thefe  approve,  and  thofe  condemn, 
Ufe  the  fole  rule  of  fpeech^  and  judge  fupreme, 

Creech. 

Ufe 
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Ufe  is  generally  the  matter  of  words,  but  very  ftl- 
dom  of  the  rules  of  fyntax.     Now  old  words  never 
make  us  grow  tired   of  an  author,  whofe  phrafes 
are  laid  out  in  a  regular  conftru^lion.      Do  we  not 
ilill  read  Amiot  with  pleafure  ?  I  ihall  make  one  .ob- 
servation here  by  the  way  ;  'tis  not  becaufe  the  La- 
tin authors  of  the  fecond   and  fubfequent  centuries, 
made  ufe  of  new  words,    or  becaufe  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  their  phrafes  was  not  purfuantto-.the  rules, 
of  grammar,  that  their  flyle  appears  to  us  fo  infe- 
rior   to  that  of  Livy  and  his  cotemporaries.     The, 
authors  of  the  fecond  and  following  centuries  have, 
generally  Ipeaking,  ufed  the  fame  words   as  Livy. 
Their  phrafes  have   been  formed  according   to  the 
fame  rules  of  fyntax  as  his,  at  leaft  the  difference 
between  them  in  this  refpe(5l  was  very  inconfidera- 
ble.     But  vicious   tranfpofitions  were   in  fafhion  in 
tfteir  times  ;  the  cuftom  of  taking  words  in  a  tran- 
flated  fenfe  that  did  not  fuit  them,  was  authorized  j 
aiid  they  were  employed,  without  any  regard  to  their 
proper  fignification,  either  in  foolidi  epithets,    or  in 
thofe  figures  whofe  falfe  luftre  prefents  no  diftincS 
image.      'Tis  fo  far  true,  that  'tis  punning  upon 
words^  and  the  abufc  of  miCtaphors,  which,  for  ex- 
ample, disfigure  the   profe  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
that    the  laws  made  by  Majorianus,    and   the  other 
emperors  cotemporaries  of  this    bifhop,    are  drawn 
up  in  as  pure  a  ftyle  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  the 
time  of  the   firll  C^efars,  by  reafon  that  the  authors 
of  thofe  laws,    reftrained  by  the  dignity  of    their 
work  from  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  grave  and  fim- 
ple  ftyle,  have  not  been  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
making  an  abufe  of  figures,    and  of  hunting  after 

points 
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points  and  falfe  wit.  Buttho'  the  fly le  becomes  corrupt- 
ed, and  the  language  adulterated,  people  will  always 
admire  the  Ilyle  of  fuch  authors,  as  have  wrote  when 
the  language  was  in  its  full  force  and  purity.  We 
continue  to  commend  their  noble  fimplicity,  even 
when  we  are  incapable  of  imitating  it  ;  for  it  is  fre- 
quently our  incapacity  of  performing  as  well  as 
they,  that  is  the  caufe  of  our  undertaking  to  do 
better.  This  tinfel  and  ftudy  of  points  is  fo  often 
fubflituted  in  the  room  of  fenfe  and  energy  of  dif- 
courfe,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  iseafierto 
'liave  fome  fhare  of  wit,  than  to  be  both  moving 
and  natural. 

Virgil,    Horace,    Cicero,    and  Livy,  were  read 
and   admired,  as  long  as  the  Latin    was  a  living 
language  ;    and  the    writers   who   compofed    five 
hundred  years  after  thofe  authors,  and   when  the 
Latin  flyle  was  already  in  a  flate  of  depravity,  are 
more  liberal  in  their  praifes  upon  them,    than  thofe 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguflus.     The  refpedt 
and  veneration  for  the  authors  of  the  fame  age  as 
Plato  continued  in  Greece,  notwithflanding  the  de- 
generacy of  artifls.     Thofe  authors  were  admired  as 
great  models^    two  thoufand  years  after  they  had 
wrote,  and  at  a  time  when  they  had  fo  few  imita- 
tors.    For  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  the  teflimo- 
ny   of   thofe   Greeks,    who    explained    thefe    au- 
thors to  us  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks.     The  good  writers  of  the  age  of  Leo  X,  as 
Machiavel  and  Guicciardin,  are  not  grown  obfolete, 
with  regard  to  the   prefent  Italians  :    Nay,    fo  far 
from  that,    their  ftyle  is  preferred  to  the  mod  florid 
way  of  writing  of  later  writers,  becaufe  the  phrafe 
I  of 
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of  the  Italian  tongue  attained  to  its  fuJJ  regularity  as 
early  as  the  fixteenth  century. 

Whether  therefore  the  ftyle,  which  our  principal 
authors  adopted  under  Lewis  XIV,  continues  al- 
ways in  fafliion,  that  is,  whether  it  be  the  flyle  in 
which  our  poets  and  orators  endeavour  to  compofe  ; 
or  whether  it  has  the  lot  of  the  ftyle  in  vogue  under 
the  two  firft  Caefars,  which  began  to  degenerate 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  men  of  wit  ufurped 
the  liberty  of  introducing  figures  to  excefs,  and 
endeavoured  to  fupply  with  tinfel,  that  force  of 
fenfe  and  fimple  elegance  which  their  genius 
could  not  reach  to  ;  I  maintain,  that  the  celebrated 
poets  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV  will  be  immortal 
like  Virgil  and  Ariofto. 

In  the  fecond  place,  our  neighbours  admire  as 
.much  as  we  ourfelves,  our  celebrated  French  poets^ 
and  are  as  ready  in  repeating  by  heart  thoie  verfes 
of  Boileau   and  la  Fontaine,    which  pafs    for  pro- 
verbs.     They  have  even  adopted  our  beft  work$j 
by  tranflating  them  into  their  own  language.      Not- 
withftanding  the  jealoufy  of  wit  and  learning,  which 
reigns  between  nations  as  well  as  individuals,    they 
?rank  fome  of  thefe  tranflations  above  the  works  of 
the  fame  kind  that  have  been  compofed  in  their  own 
country.     Our  .good  poems,  like  thofe  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  are  already  placed  in  the  abovementioned 
common  library  of  nations.     'Tis  as  rare  to  find  a 
cabinet  in  foreign  countries  without  a  Moliere,    as 
without  a  Terence.      The  Italians,    who  avoid  as 
much  as  poflible  all  occafions  of  giving  us  any  fubjej5t 
of  vanity  (perhaps  becaufe  they   think    themfelves 
charged,  with  the  care  of  our  condud)  have  done 

jufticG 
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juftice  to  the  merit  of  our  poets.     As  we.  ufed  to  ad* 
mijp^r^nd   cranflate  their  poets  of  the  fixteenth  cea- 
tur/i  they  have  paid  the  fame  honors  to  ours  of  the 
feventeenth  ;  and  have  rendered  the  bed, pieces  of 
pur  comic  > and  tragic  writers  into  Italian.     Gaftelli, 
fecretary  to  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg,  has  tranilated 
Moliere's   works  into  Italian,  a  verfion   which  has 
gone  thro'  feveral  editions.     There  are  alfo  fome  of 
Moljere's  pieces,  which  have  not  only  been  literally 
tranQated  more  than  once  into  Italian,    but  have 
been  moreover  found  fo .  pleafing,    as  to  deferve  to 
be  drefled  and  travefted,  as  it  were,  into  Italian  co* 
iftedies.     There  is  an  Italian  comedy  intitled,  Doa 
Pilone^,  which  SignorGigli  the  author  fays  he  bor- 
rowed from  Moliere's  TartufFe.  To  make  a  remark  here 
by  the  way,  as  Signor  Gigli  does  not  mention  in  his 
•  preface  what  I  remember  to  have  read  in  fome  me- 
moirs or  other,  viz.  that  tlie   TartufFe  was  origi- 
nally an  Italian  comedy,  and  that  Moliere  had  only 
•adapted  it  to  the  French  ftage  •,  as,  I  fay,  Signor  Gigli 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  we  may  very  well  queftion 
Vthe  truth  of  what  the  author  of  thofe  memoirs  ad- 
vances, who  perhaps  only  heard  it  as  a  report.     The 
Italians  laiigh  and  weep  at  thefe  pieces  with   more 
earneftnefs   and  pafTion,    than  at   the  reprefentation 
of  their  own  theatrical  performances  ;  and  have  been 
fo  much   affeded   with  them,    that  even  fome  of 
:  their  poets  have  complained  of  it.     The  abbot  Gra- 

*  //  Bon  Pilone  oifero  il  Bachettone  falfo,  comsdla  tratta  novd' 

mente  dal  Francefe  da  Girolamo  Gigli ^  e  dedicata  alV  111,     Cdht, 

\  Fla<via  ^heodoli  Bolognetti.    In  Liica  per  Marefcandoli,  con  licenza 

^de\fu{>eriori,    Vanno    1711,      Pref.    il  foggetto  di  qmfta  opera  e 

^  iirato  daf  cdebri  ^driuffo  ■  del  Molier. 

vina. 
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vina,  in  his  diflertation  on  tragedy  printed  about 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  %  fays,  that  his  country- 
men adopt  without  judgment  fome  of  our  dramatic 
pieces,  whofe  faults  have  been  cenfured  by  our  na- 
tion, who  has  explained  herfeJf  upon  this  head  by 
the  mouth  of  two  of  her  ableft  critics.  He  means 
here  Rapin  and  M.  Dacier,  whofe  judgments  he 
produces  on  the  French  tragedies  \  judgments  which 
he  adopts  with  fo  much  the  more  pleafure,  as  he 
had  compofed  his  work  principally  to  fhew  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  ancient  tragedy  over  the  modern. 
But  methinks  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  the 
abbot's  own  words,  defiring  my  reader  at  the 
fame  time  not  to  forget  that  this  gentleman  was  a 
poet  himfelf,  and  had  compofed  feveral  tragedies  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients  ^.  nus  we  have  feen 
with  what  feVerity  the  French  nation  (a  nation  fa 
frodigioufiy  improved  fine  e  the  time  of  Francis  I )  paffes 
her  judgment  on  the  merit  of  her  own  theatrical  pieces 
hy  means  of  her  moft  learned  critics  \  and  with  what 
precaution  and  diflin5iion  fhe  propofes  fuch^  as  are 
blindly  and  indifcriminately  received  and  diffufed 
amongft  our  theatres^  tranflated  with  the  fringes  of 
ridiculous  points^  romantic  exprejjions^  and  other  fuch 

glittering 
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''  Or  ecco  quejia  nazione  dal  tempo  Ai  France fco  prima  Jtno  a  no/ri 
giorni  cultijjima,  con  cheferieta  di  giudicio  per  mezzo  de  ifuoipm 
Jini  critici  prononcia  delle  proprie  opere  teatraliy  e  con  che  dijlin- 
tiont  propone  quelle,  che  da  mi  ciecamente  &  fenza  difcrezione  al- 
cunafono  rice'vute  e  fparfe  per  tutti  i  teatri,  e  tradotte  col  fregio  de 
i  no'vi  penfieri  falfi  ed  efprejjtoni  piu  Romanefche  ed  nitre  piu  belle 
pampe,   le  quali  jiaccam  per  fempre  la  mente  e  lafavella  de  git  no- 

tnim 


glitterifjg  iinfeU  which  never  fail  to  alienate  the  minds 
and  language  of  men  from  the  rules  of  nature  and  rea" 
fon.  If,  as  this  author  pretends,  his  countrymen 
dawb  our  pieces  with  points  and  romantic  expref- 
fions,  the  reproach  does  not  relate  to  us. 

Young  people  that  have  any  thing  of  a  polite 
education,  are  as  well  acquainted  with  Boileau  a$ 
with  Horace,  and  generally  retain  as  many  verfes  of 
the  French  as  of  the  Latin  poet,  at  the  Hague, 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  in  Poland,  Germany,  and 
even  in  England.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Englilli  in  our  favor  ;  yet  they  ad- 
mire Racine,  Corneille,  Boileau,  and  Moliere.  They 
have  ihewn  the  fame  efteem  for  them  as  for  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  by  tranflating  them  into  their  language  y 
for  as  foon  as  a  French  piece  fucceeds  in  France,  it 
is  almoft  fure  of  attaining  to  this  honor.  I  do  not 
think  that  theEnglifli  have  three  different  tranflationS; 
of  Virgil's  eclogues,  and  yet  they  have  three  diffef-" 
cnt  verfions  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Horatii  by  Corneille*. 
As  early  as  1675  they  had  a  profe  verfion  of  Ra- 
cine*s  Andromache,  revifed  and  fitted  to  the  ftage 
by  M,  Crown.  In  1712  Mr  Philips  publifhed  a  new 
tranflation  in  vcrfe  of  this  fame  tragedy,  which  has 
been  alfo  a6led.  'Tis  true,  he  has  added  three 
Icenes  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  ad,  and  as  they 
are  very  proper  for  fhewing  the  tafte  of  Phi- 
lips's  countrymen,  I  will  give  here  an  extrad  of 
what  they  contain.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  additional 
fcenes,  Phoenix  appears  with  a   numerous   retinue, 

mini  dalle  regale  delta  natura^  e  della  ragione.    Gravina,  p.  I«5* 
*  ^hat   of  Loiver  printed  in  1656.      ^hat  ^f  Cotton  printed  in- 
1671.     i:hat  of  Mr4.  Philips  Jinijhed  hj  Sir  Jxihn  Denham,    and 
printed  //?  1678. 

'Vol..  II.  Y  whom 
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whom  he  commands  to  purfue  Oreftes.  In  the  fecond, 
i^ndromache  appears  again  upon  the  ftage,  not  as  M. 
ij^acine  made  her  return  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  tra- 
gedy ^,  that  is,  as  a  captive  of  Oreftes,  who  is  going  to 
carry  her  with  hini  to  Sparta.  But  llie  comes  back 
to  oflfer  to  the  body  of  Eyrrhus,  which  is  brought 
upon  the  i^age,  all  the  attendance  and  care  of  si 
fond  wife  affli6le4  with  the  death  of  htv  hufband. 
In  t'^e  third  fcene,  hearing  a  military  found  which 
announces  tljie  proclamation  of  her  fon  Aftianax,  fhe 
abandons  herfelf  to  fentiments  fuitable  to  her  cha- 
rader. 

I  fpeak  here  ofthofc  tranflations  only  which  are 
publifhed  as  fuch ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
Englilli  tranflators  will  not  ovvn  thepfelves  in  that 
charadier,  but  attempt  to  give  their  copy  for  an  ori- 
ginal^ How  often  has  Mr  Dryden'',  even  in  the 
judgment  of  his  own  countrymen,  given  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  tranflation  of  French  authors 
in  works,  which  he  publilhed,  for  his  own  -  But  I 
iKould  fatigue  the  reader,  were  I  to  enter  too  far  in- 
to thefe  particulars. 

The  Germans  have  rendered  feveral  of  our  French 
poets  into  their  tongue,  thp'  they  had  le.fs  occafion 
for  tranflations  of  this  fort,  than  other  nations,  by  rea- 
fbn  that  they  have  honored  our  language  with 
making  it  familiar  in  their  country,  They  write 
very  frequently  to  one  another  in  French,  and  fe- 
veral princes  ufe  this  language  in  correfponding 
with  their  minifters,  tho'  they  are  natives,  of  Ger- 
many. 

*  Done  ill  1668.   p.  86. 

''  Lancbaine's  Lives  of  the  dramatic  poets,  p.  ij.i. 
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Itf  flonand,  thofe  that  have  any  thing  of  an 
ducation,  fpeak  French  from  their  youth.  The 
States  ufe  this  language  on  feveral  occafions,  and 
even  fix  their  great  feal  to  a6ts  drawn  up  in  French. 
The  Dutch  neverthelefs  have  tranflated  feveral 
of  our  beft  works,  efpecially  our  dramatic  pieces  5 
which  they  have  naturalized  as  Dutchmen. 

Count  Ericeyra,  the  worthy  heir  of  the  Livy  of 
his  country,  has  tranflated  Boileau's  Art  of  poetry 
into  Portuguefe.  Now  'tis  obftrvable  that  our  neigh- 
bours did  not'  tranflatc  our  old  tragedies,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Jodelle  and  Gamier.  In  Henry  the  IVth's 
tiiiie,  there  was  no  fuch  thing,  as  companies  of 
French  comedians  flrolling  about  Holland,  Poland, 
Germany,  the  North,  and  fome  ftates  oF  Italy,  to 
a6l  the  pieces  of  Hardi  and  Chretien.  But  now 
there  are  companies  of  French  comedians,  that  have 
fixt  fettlements  in  foreign  countries. 

The  fuffrage  of  our  neighbours,  which  is  as  free 
and-  difmtcreflied  as  that  of  poflerity,  appears  to 
me  as  a  fecurity  of  its  approbation.  The  praifes 
which  Boileau  has  beflowed  upon  Moliere  and  Ra- 
cine, will  procXire  them  as  much  efteem  in  Riture 
times,  as  they  have  obtained  amongft  the  Engli'fh 
and  the  Italians  oui-  cotemporaries. 

It  will  not  fignify  to  fay,  that  the  vogue  which 
the  French  language  has  had  within  thefe  fe- 
venty  years,  is  the  caufe  of  the  reputation  which 
oui^  poenis  haVe  in'  foreign  countries.  Foreigners' 
will  tell  us  therrifelv6^,  that  our  poems  and  books 
have  contributed  more  than  any  thing  e¥e  to  give 
the  language^  in  which  they  are  wrote,  fo  great  a 
Y  2  currency. 
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currency,  that  it  has  almoft  deprived  the  Latin  of 
the  advantage  of  being  a  language,  which  moft  na- 
tions learn  by  a  kind  of  tacit  convention,  to  make 
themfelves  underftood.  We  may  apply  to  the  French 
tongue  what  Cicero  faid  of  the  Greek  *  :  Greek 
works  are  read  by  almoft  every  nation  ;  but  the 
Latin  is  confined  within  its  own  narrow  bounds* 
"When  a  German  minifler  has  an  affair  to  negotiate 
with  an  Enghfh  or  Dutch  minifter,  there  is  no  dif- 
pute  about  the  language  they  are  to  ufe  in  their  con- 
ferences :  It  has  been  fettled  long  ago,  that  they  arc 
to  fpeak  French.  Foreigners  even  complain  that 
the  French  invades  the  rights,  as  it  were,  of  living 
languages,  by  introducing  its  words  and  phrafes  in- 
flead  of  their  own  expreflions.  The  Germans  and 
Dutch  complain,  that  the  ufc  which  their  country- 
men make  of  FVench  words,  but  efpecially  of  the 
verbs,  in  fpeaking  Dutch  and  German,  corrupts 
their  languages,  as  much  as  Ronfard  corrupted  the 
French  by  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  learned 
languages,  with  which  he  intermixed  his  verfes. 
The  Examiner,  the  author  of  a  political  paper  pub- 
lifhed  periodically  in  London  about  thirty  years 
ago,  fays  that  the  French  begins  to  be  fo  vaftly 
blended  with  the  Englifh  phrafes,  in  fpeaking  of 
military  affairs,  that  the  common  people  in  Eng- 
land are  no  longer  able  to  underfland  the  pre- 
fent  relations  of  fieges  and  battles  written  by  their 
countrymen.  The  abbot  Gravina  has  made  the 
fame  complaint   with  regard  to  the  Itahan  in  his 

*  Grceca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentihus.     Latina  fuis  Jinibus 
exiguis  fant  contintntur.     Cic.  orat.  pro  Archia. 
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book  upon  tragedy.  We  have  even  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  writings  of  the  great  men  of  our  nation  bid 
fair  for  fecuring  to  our  language  the  fate  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  that  is  of  rendering  it 
a  learned  language,  if  ever  it  happens  to  be  a  dead 
one. 

But  (fome  will  fay)  may  not  future  critics  obferve 
fuch  grofs  miftakes  in  thofe  admired  writings,  as 
will  render  them  contemptible  to  pofterity  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  the  mod   fubtle  remarks   of  the 

;  greateft  metaphyficians  will  never  be  able  to  diminilh 
one  degree  of  the  reputation  of  our  poets,  be- 
caufe  fuch  remarks,  were  they  even  to  be  jufl, 
will  never  ftrip  our  poems  of  thofe  charms,  by 
v/hich  they  have  a  right  to  pleafe  all  readers.  If 
the  faults  which  thofe  critics  fhould  happen  to  con- 
demn, are  contrary  to  the  art  of  poetry,  they  will 
only  teach  us  to  know  the  caufe  of  an  efFed,  which 
was  already  felt.  Thofe  who  faw  the  Cid,  before  the 
criticifms  of  the  French  academy  were  publiflied,  were 
fenfible  of  fome  defeds  in  this  poem,  tho'  incapable 
to  tell  diftindlly  in  what  they  confifted.  If  thefe 
faults  fhould  be  contrary  to  other  fciences,  fuch. 
^  geography,  or  aftronomy,  the  public  will  be 
obliged  to  the  critics  who  detedt  them  ;  but  ftill  they 
will  be  incapable  of  diminifhing  the  reputation  of 
the  poet,  which  is  not  founded  on  this,  that  his  ver- 
les  are  free  from  the  like  miftakes,  but  that  the  read- 
ing of  them  is  engaging.  I  faid,  were  even  thofe 
remarks  to  be  juft  ;  for  in  all  probability,  for  one 

I  good  remark  there  would  be  a  hundred  bad  ones. 

I  :     *Tis    undoubtedly  much    eafier   to   make  well- 
grounded   remarks  on  poems,  when  their  authors 
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are  J^nown,  and  when  they  fpeak  of  fuch  things 
as  ye  haye  feen,  or  whofe  explications  or  applica-i 
tions  are  preferved  by  a  yet  recent  tradition  -,  than 
it  will  be  hereafter,  when  all  thefe  lights  will  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  time  and  by  revolutions  to  which  hu- 
man focieties  are  fubjedt.  Now  the  remarks  which 
are  made  at  prefent  againft  our  modern  poets,  and 
dwell  upon  errors  into  which,  'tis  pretended,  they 
have  fallen,  either  with  refped  to  phyfics  or  aftro- 
nomy,  are  frequently  a  proof  that  the  critics  have 
a  mind  to  find  fault,  not  that  the  poets  have  com- 
mitted fuch  errors,     l^et  us  give  one  example. 

Boileau  compofed  his  letter  to  Monfieur  de  Guil- 
leragues  towards  the  year  1675,  at  a  time  when  the 
new  philofophy  was  the  modifh  fcience  •,  for  we 
have  fafhions  in  fciences  as  well  as  in  cloaths.  Even 
the  very  ladies  ftudied  the  new  fyftems  at  that  time, 
which  leveral  profefTors  taught  in  our  vulgar  lan- 
guage at  Paris.  'Tis  very  likely  that  Moliere,  who 
wrote  his  Learned  Women  towards  the  year  1672, 
and  who  puts  the  dogmas  and  ftyle  of  the  new 
philofophy  fo  frequently  into  the  mouths  of  his  he- 
roins, attacked  in  that  comedy  the  excefs  of  a  reign- 
ing tafte,  and  that  he  expo  fed  a  ridiculous  charadler 
which  feveral  perfons  a6ted  every  day  in  private  life. 
When  Boileau  wrote  his  epiftl^  to  Monfieur  de  Guille- 
ragues,  the  converfations  on  phyfics  brought  frequently 
upon  the  tapis  thefpots  of  the  fun,  by  the  help  of  which 
aftronomers  obferved  that  this  planet  turns  on  its 
own  axis  in  about  feven  and  twenty  days.  Some  of 
thefe  maculae  having  difappeared,  occafioned  a  great 
noife  even  upon  Parnafivs.  The  wits  on  this  occafion 
f^Jd^   that  tlie  fup,  in  prder  to  attain  to  a  greater  re- 
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(Smblance  to  the  late  king,  who  had  taken  it  for  the 
body  of  his  device,  had  got  rid  of  his  fpots. 

In  this  junfture,  Boileau  wilUng  to  exprefs  poeti- 
cally, that  notwithftanding  the  prevailing  tafte  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  intirely  to  the  ftudy  of  morals  prefer- 
able to  that  of  phyfics,  (a  feiitiment  very  fuitable  to 
a  fatyric  poet)  writes  to  his  friend,  that  he  refigns 
feveralqueftions,  which  the  latter  fcience  treats  of,  to 
the  refearches  of  other  people.  Let  others,  fays  he, 
inquire, 

Si  le  foletl  eft  fixe^  ou  tourne  fur  fon  axe. 
Does  the  fun  ftani^  or  on  its  axis  turn  ? 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  poet  means  here  to  fpeak 
only  of  the  queftion,  whether  the  fun  placed  in  the 
center  of  our  vortex,    turns  on  its   axis,    or  not. 
Even  the  very  conftru6lion  of  the  phrafe  is  fufEcient 
alone  to  prove,  that  it  can  have  no  other  meaning, 
and  this  is  the  fenfe  which  offers  itfelf  at,  the  very 
firft  peruial.     Neverthelefs  feveral  critics  have  ex- 
plained this  vcrfe,  as  if  the  author  intended  to  op- 
pofe  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  which  makes  the  pla* 
nets  whirl  round  the  fun  placed  in  the  center  of  our 
vortex',  to  the  opinion  of  fuch  as  maintain  that  the 
fun  hath   its    proper  rnotion,    by    which   it    turns 
on  its  own'  axis.    If  Boileau  meant  any  fuch  thing, 
he  was  certainly  in  the  wrong.      The  opinion   of 
thofe   who  affirm    that   the   fun  turns   on  its  axis, 
and  the  fyflem  of  fuch  as  maintained  before  the  late^ 
difcoveries,  that  it  was  immoveable  in  the  center  of  the 
vortex,  fuppofe  both  alike  that  the  fun  is  in  the, 
middle  of  the  vortex,  where  Copernicus  has  placed 
it.     Monfieur  Perrault  objected  againft  Boileau  up- 
J^ards  of  thirty  years  ago,  ^  nat  thofe  who  maintain 

I  Preface  to  the  Aj^ology  for  women,  p.  7. 
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that  the  fun  isjixt  and  immoveable y  are  the  fame  who 
hold  that  it  turns  on  its  own  axis,  and  that  they  are 
not  two  different  opinions,  as  he  feems  to  injinuate  in 
his  verfes.  True  it  iSy  continues  Monfieur  Perrault 
fome  lines  lower,  that  it  is  not  handfome  for  fo  great 
a  poety  to  he  ignorant  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  he  prt^ 
tendstofpeakof  But 'tis  notBoileau's  fault,  if  Monfieur 
Perrault  mifunderdands  him,  and  much  lefs  is  it  his 
fault,  if  other  critics  are  pleafed  to  imagine  that  by 
the  abovementioned  words,  he  intended  to  oppofe  the 
fyflem  of  Copernicus  to  that  of  Ptolomy,  which 
fuppofes  that  the  fun  turns  round  the  earth.  Boi- 
Jeau  has  repeated  it  a  hundred  times,  that  his  fole  in- 
tention was  to  oppofe  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  made 
the  fun  turn  on  its  own  axis,  to  the  fyfteni  of 
fuch  as  would  not  admit  of  this  motion  ;  and  the 
verfe  itfelf  points  out  this  fenfe  clear  enough  to  want 
no  explication. 

Accufations  of  this  nature  have  not  leflened  the 
i^eputation  of  our  poets,  fince  the  ancients  never 
fufFered  for  the  like  injurious  imputations,  tho'  far 
more  confiderable  in  number.  As  they  wrote  in 
languages  that  are  reckoned  dead  in  our  days,  and 
as  a  great  many  things  they  fpoke  of  are  but  very 
imperfeiflly  known  by  the  moil  learned  ;  we  may 
without  temerity  believe,  that  their  critics  and  com- 
mentators are  frequently  in  the  wrong,  even  on  fe- 
veral  occafions,  where  one  cannot  prove  that  they 
are  not  in  the  right. 

We  may  therefore  venture  to  predid,  without 
any  danger  of  prefumption,  the  fame  fate  as  that 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero,  to  the  French  writ- 
ers wl^o  have  honoured  the  a^e  of  Lewis  XIV,  that 
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IS  oF  being  confidered  in  all  ages  and  nations,  as 
upon  a  rank  with  thofe  great  men,  whofe  works  are 
efteemed  the  moft  valuable  produdlions  of  the  hu- 
man underftanding. 

not  t'jni)  'n\:-j 

CHAP.     XXXIII. 

^at  the  'ueneration  and  refpeB  for  the  exceU 
lent  authors  of  antiquity  will  always  continue. 
'  Whether  it  be  true  that  we  reafon  better  than 
the  ancients. 

BU  T  are  not  (fome  will  fay)  thofe  great  men 
themfelves  expofed  to  be  degraded  ?  May  not 
our  prefent  veneration  for  the  ancients  be  changed 
into  a  fmiple  efteem,  in  ages  more  enlightened  than 
thofe  which  have  fo  much  admired  them  ?  Is  not 
Virgil's  reputation  in  danger  of  the  fame  fate,  as 
that  of  Ariftotle  ?  Is  not  the  Iliad  expofed  to  the 
defliny  of  Ptolomy's  fyftem,  with  regard  to  which 
the  world  is  at  prefent  undeceived  ?  Our  critics  make 
poems  and  other  works  undergo  a  feverer  trial,  than 
they  have  been  heretofore  ufed  to.  They  make  ana- 
lyfes  of  them,  purfuant  to  the  method  of  geome- 
tricians ;  a  very  proper  miethod  for  difcovering 
the  faults  which  efcaped  the  preceding  cenfors. 
The  arms  of  the  ancient  critic$  were  not  fo  fharp 
as  ours.  'Tis  eafy  to  judge  by  the  prefent  Hate  of 
the  natural  fciences,  how  much  our  age  is  more  en- 
lightened than  thofe  of  Plato,  Auguftus,  and  Leo  X. 
The  perfe^ion  to  which  we  have  brought  the  art 
C|f  reafoning,  which  has  led  lis  intp  fo  ^lany  difcq- 
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veries  in  the  natural  fcknces,  is  a  fertiJe  fource  of 
new  lights,  which  begin  to  fpread  themfelves  already' 
over  pohte  learning,  and  arc  likely  to  difpel  the  old 
prejudices  from  thence,  as  they  have  removed  them 
from  the  natural  fciences.  Thefe  lights  will  com- 
municate themfelves  likewife  to  the  various  profef- 
fions  of  life,  and  we  begin  already  to  perceive  their 
dawn  in  all  dates  and  conditions.  Perhaps  the  next 
generation,  fhocked  with  the  enormous  blunders  of 
Homer  and  his  companions,  will  defpife  them,  as  a 
perfon  who  has  attained  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  con- 
temns the  boyilli  ftories  which  were  the  amufement 
of  his  infancy. 

Our  age  may  be  perhaps  more  learned  than  the 
preceding  ones  ;  but  I  deny  that  the  human  un- 
derftanding  has  at  prefent,  generally  fpeaking,  more 
penetration,  and  juftnefs,  than  in  thofe  times.  As 
the  mod  learned  men  have  not  always  the  mod 
fenfe^;  fo  one  age,  more  learned  than  another,  is  not 
always  the  mod  rational.  Nov^r  our  prefent  difput-e 
relates  to  good  fenfe,  fince  the  quedion  is  about 
judging.  In  quedions  where  fadls  are  generally 
known,  a  perfon  does  not  judge  better  than  another, 
becaufe  he  is  more  learned,  but  bdcaufe  he  has 
more  fenfe  and  judnefs  of  mind. 

It  cannot  certainly  be  proved,  by  the  condu6b  of 
people  in  high  or  low  dations  of  life,  within  thefe 
feventy  years,  in  all  thofe  dates  of  Europe,  in  which 
the  dudy  of  fciences,  that  are  fo  great  an  improve- 
ment to  human  reafon,  flouridies  mod,  that  the 
minds  of  men  have  been  founder  and  clearer  within 
thi&  period  than  in  the  preceding  ages,  and  that  dur- 
ing this  time  they  have  been  more  rational  than 

their 
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their  anceftors.  This  date  of  feventy  years,  which 
is  given  for  an  epoch  to  this  pretended  renovation 
of  minds,  is  very  ill  chofen.  I  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  odious  details,  with  regard  to  na- 
tions and  individuals,  I  fhall  be  fatisfied  with 
faying,  that  this  philofophical  fpirit,  which  ren-^ 
ders  men  fo  rational,  and  as  it  were  fo  conclujive^ 
will  very  foon  reduce  a  great  part  of  Europe  into  the 
feme  Hate  it  was  in  under  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
fuppofing  it  continues  to  make  the  fame  progrefs, 
as  it  has  done  within  thefe  feventy  years.  I  fee 
the  neceifary  arts  negleded  ;  the  mod  ufeful  fyftems 
for  the  prefervation  of  fociety  abolifhed  ;  and  fpecu^ 
lative  reafonings  preferred  to  pradice.  We  behave 
without  any  regard  to  experience,  the  beft  diredtor 
of  mankind,  and  we  have  the  imprudence  to  aft, 
as  if  we  were  the  firfl  generation  that  knew  how  to 
rcafon.  The  care  of  pofterity  is  intirely  neglected  ; 
and  the  expences  which  our  anceftors  made  in  build- 
ings and  moveables,  would  have  been  loft  to  us, 
infomuch  that  we  Ihould  not  be  able  to  find  wood 
in  our  forefts  for  buildings  or  fire,  had  they  been  ra- 
tional after  our  prefent  manner. 

Tho'  kingdoms  and  republics  (fome  will  fay)  re- 
duce themfelves  to  the  neceffity  of  ruining,  either  their 
fubjefts  who  lend  them  money,  or  the  people  who 
ftipport  thofe  ftates  by  their  labor  which  they  will  be 
no  longer  able  to  continue,  after  they  are  reduced 
to  indigence  ;  tho'  particulars  behave,  as  if  they  were 
to  have  their  enemies  for  their  heirs,  and  the  prefent 
generation  a6ls,  as  if  it  were  to  be  the  laft  fprig  of 
mankind  :  this  does  not  however  hinder  us  from 
•  ^^eafoning  with  refpeft  to  fciences,  better  than  our 
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predecefTors.  They  may  have  furpafled  us,  if  this 
cxprefTion  be  allowed  me,  in  fraEiical  reafon^  but  we 
excel  them  in  the  Jpeculafive,  One  may  judge  of  our 
fuperiority  of  wit  and  reafon  over  men  of  pail  ages, 
by  the  ftate  in  which  the  natural  fciences  are  at  pre- 
fent,  and  that  in  which  they  were  in  former  times. 

I  anfwer,  that  'tis  true  the  natural  fciences,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  efteemed,  nor  their  depofita- 
ries  or  truftees  too  much  honored,  are  more  perfedt 
at  prefent  than  they  were  in  Augullus's  time  or  in 
that  of  Leo  X.  But  this  is  not  owing  to  our  having 
a  greater  juftnefs  and  folidity  of  mind,  nor  to  our 
knowing  better  how  to  reafon  than  the  people  of 
thofe  days,  nor  to  a  kind  of  regeneration  of  minds  : 
The  only  caufe  of  the  perfection  of  natural  fciences, 
or  to  fpeak  more  exadly,  the  only  caufe  of  thefc 
fciences  being  lefs  imperfed;  at  prefent  than  they  were 
in  former  days,  is  our  knowing  more  fadls  than  they 
were  acquainted  with.  Time  and  chance  have  open- 
ed to  us  within  thefe  Utter  times  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  difcoveries,  in  which  I  fhall  prove,  that  rea- 
foning  has  had  very  little  fhare  ;  and  thefe  dif- 
coveries  have  demonflrated  the  falfity  of  feveral 
philofophical  dogmas,  fubftituted  by  our  predecefTors 
in  ftead  of  truth,  which  men  were  before  incapable 
of  knowing. 

And  here,  methinks,  we  have  hit  upon  the  fo- 
lution  of  a  problem  that  has  been  often  propounded  : 
Why  fhould  not  our  poets  and  orators  furpafs  thofe  of 
antiquity,  as  'tis  certain  that  our  learned  in  natural  fci- 
ences excel  the  ancient  natural  philofophers  ?  We  are  in- 
debted to  time  for  whatfoever  advantage  we  may  chance 
t9  have  over  the  ancients'  in  natural  fciences.     Time 
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has  demonflrated  feveral  fadts  which  the  ancients 
were  ignorant  of,  in  whofe  place  they  fubftituted  er- 
roneous opinions,  which  were  the  occafion  of  their 
making  a  hundred  falfe  reafonings.  The  fame  ad- 
vantage which  time  has  given  us  over  the  ancients, 
our  pofterity  will  have  over  us.  'Tis  fufficient  one 
age  fucceeds  another  to  excel  the  preceding  in  the 
natural  fciences,  unlefs  there  has  happened  fome  re-, 
volution  in  fociety  conliderable  enough  to  extinguifh, 
to  the  prejudice  of  pofterity,  the  lights  by  which 
their  andeftors  were  direded. 

But  has  not  reafoning,  fay  they,  contributed  very 
much  to  extend  the  new  difcoveries  ?  I  grant  it  5 
moreover  I  do  not  deny  but  that  we  reafon  with 
jullnefs.  I  only  deny  that  we  reafon  with  greater  fo- 
lidity  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  I  am  fa- 
tlsfied  with  affirming,  that  they  would  have  made 
as  good  a  ufe  as  we,  of  the  capital  truths  which 
hazard,  as  it  were,  has  deteded  to  us,  had  it  dif- 
covered  the  fame  truths  to  them.  I  ground  my 
fuppofition  on  this,  that  they  have  rcafoned  ai^ 
well  as  we,  on  all  thofe  fubjeds  of  which  they. 
could  have  as  much  knowledge  •,  and  that  wq 
do  not  reafon  better  than  they,  except  in  things 
of  which  we  are  better  inftrudted,  either  by  expe-, 
rience  or  revelation,  that  is,  in  natural  fciences,  and 
theology. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  reafon  better  than  the 
ancients,  it  would  be  requifite  to  Ihew,  that  it  is 
to  the  juilnefs  of  our  reafoning,  and  not  to 
chance,  or  fortuitous  experiments,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  knowledge  of  fuch  truths  as  we  know 
and  they  did  not.      But  far  from  being  able  to 
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trince  that  wc  are  under  an  obligation  for  our  mvr 
difcoveries  to  philofophers  who  attained  to  the 
mott  important  natural  truths  by  methodical  re- 
fearches,  and  by  the  fo  muth  boafted  afliftance  of 
the  art  of  making  a  concatenation  of  conclufions  ; 
the  very  reyerfe  of  all  this  can  be  demonftrated.  We 
€an  fhew  that  thefe  inventions,  and,  as  it  were, 
original  difcoveries,  are  intirely  owing  to  hazard, 
and  that  we  have  benefited  by  tliem  only  in  quali- 
ty of  lad  comers. 

In  the  firft  place,    I    fhall   not   be   cenfured  for 
denying  to  philofophers  and    the   learned  who  in- 
veftigate    methodically   the    fecrets    of  nature,    all 
thofe    inventions    whereof  they   are    not  generally 
acknowledged  the  inventers.      I  can  refufe   them 
the  honor   of  all  the  difcoveries  made  within  thefe 
three  hundred  years,  which  have  not  been  publifhed" 
tinder  the  name  of-  fome  learned  perfon.     M  phi- 
lofophers, and  their  friends  like  wife  write,  the  pub- 
lie  is  informed  of  their  difcoveries,  and  quickly  hears 
to  what  illuftrious  perfon  it  owes   the  leaft  obliga- 
tion.    Wherefore  I  may  deny  that  philofophers   arc 
the  inventers^  of  fluices  which  have  been  difcovered 
within  thefe  two  hundred  years,  and  have  been  not 
only  of  infinite  fervice  in  commerce,  but  have  like- 
wife  furnifhed  fut^eds  for  fo  many  remarks  on  the 
nature  and   properties  of  water.     I  may  deny  that 
they  were  the  inventers  of  water- mills  or  wind-mills, 
as   alia  of  weight  or  balance  clocks,    which   have 
been  fo  ufeful  in  obfervations  -of  all  kinds,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  meafure  time  with  exadlnefs.    I  may  deny  ^ 
like  wife- that  they  were  the  inventers  of  gun-pow- 
dtfr,  which  has  been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  obfer- 
vations 
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Vations  on  the  air  •,  nor  of  feveral  other  difcoveries, 
whofe  authors  are  not  certainly  known,  tho'  they 
h^ve  contributed  very  much  towards  the  perfeding 
of  the  natural  fciences. 

Secondly,  I  can  alledge  fome  pofitive  proofs  of 
my  proppfuion.  I  can  make  it  appear  that  me- 
ih^pdical  refearches  had  no  Ihare  in  the  four  dif- 
coveries, that  have  contributed  the  moft  towards 
vi^hat  fuperiority  our  prefent  times  may  have  over 
paft  ages  in  the  natural  fciences.  Thefe  four  difco- 
yeries,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  weight  of  the 
ai;*,  the  compafs,  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  telef- 
qope,  are  intirely  owing  to  experiments  and  hazard. 

I^rinting,    an   art  fo  favorable   to    the  advance- 
ment of  fciences,  which  grow  more  perfect  in  pro- 
pprtion  as  knowledge  is  thereby  extended,  was  dif- 
CQvered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  near  two  hun- 
4r^d  years  before  Defcartes,  who  pafTcs  for  die  father 
of  th^  new.  philofophy,  had  publifhed  his  medita- 
tions.     'Tia  difputed  who  was  the  firft  inventer  of 
printing*,    but   no  one  attributes  this  honor  to   a 
philofppher.      Befides,    this  inventer  appeared  at  a 
time,  when  the  mod  he  could  know  was  the  art  of 
reafpning,  fuch  as  was  then  taught  in  the  fchools  ; 
ao.art  which  our  modern  philofophers  treat  witK  fo 
:;ipuch  fupercilipufnefs  and  contempt. 
-  :  It  feems  the  compafs  was  known  as  early  as  the' 
thirteenth  century  ;    but  whether  the  ufe  of  it  was 
^povered  by.  John  Goya  a  mariner  of  Melphi,  or' 
whether  by  fomebody  older  than  him,  its  inventer 
is  ii>  the  fame  cafe  as  the  inventer  of  printing.    What 
lights   have,  not  been  derived  to  thofe  who  ftudy 

*  PoLVD^  Vtrcii*.  deinr.  ller.  Is  3.  c.  7. 
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phyfics,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  property  of  the 
loadftone  in  turning  towards  the  North  pole,  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  virtue  it  has  to  com- 
municate this  property  to  iron.  Befides^  as  foon  as 
the  compafs  was  found,  the  art  of  navigation  muft 
of  necelTity  have  been  perfedled,  and  the  Europeans 
muft  fooner  or  later  have  made  thofe  difcoveries,  which 
were  abfolutely  impoffible  without  fuch  an  affiftance, 
and  which  they  have  made  fince  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thefe  difcoveries,  which  have 
brought  us  acquainted  with  America,  and  fo  many 
other  unknown  countries,  have  inriched  botany^ 
aftronomy,  phyfic,  the  hiftory  of  animals,  and  in 
fhort,  all  the  natural  fciences.  Have  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  given  us  any  reafon  to  believe  they  were 
Incapable  of  diftributing  the  new  plants  (which 
would  have  been  fent  them  from  America,  and  from 
the  extremities  of  Afia  and  Afric)  into  different 
clafles,  and  of  fubdividing  them  into  feveral  kinds  ; 
or  of  diftributing  the  ftars  near  the  Antardlic  pole 
into  conftellations  ? 

'Twas  towards  the  commencement  of  the  feven* 
teenth  century,  that  James  Metius  of  Alcmaerj 
feeking  for  fomething  elfe,  found  out  the  telefcope. 
It  feems  as  if  it  had  been  the  pleafure  of  fate  to 
mortify  the  modern  philofophers,  by  giving  birth 
to  the  accident  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  invention 
of  tclefcopes,  before  the  time  which  thefe  gen- 
tlemen mark  as  the  epoch  of  the  reftoration  of  hu- 
man underftanding.  Within  thefe  fourfcore  years, 
lince  men  have  begun  to  ihew  themfelves  fo  ex- 
ad  and  penetrating,  there  has  been  no  fuch  im- 
portant difcovery  made  as  that  juft  now  mentioned. 

The 
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The  fprings  of  natural  knowledge  concealed  from 
the  ancients,  were  difcovered  before  the  period, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  fciences  began  to 
acquire  that  perfedion  which  refleds  fo  great  an 
honor    on  thofe  who  have  improved  them. 

James  Metiusj  inventer  of  the  telefcopc,  was  a 
very  ignorant  perfon,  purfuant  to  Defcartes's  ac^ 
count  ^,  who  Uved  a  long  time  in  the  province  where 
the  fadb  here  in  queftion  happened,  and  who  com* 
mitted  it  to  writing  thirty  years  after  the  event* 
Mere  hazard  gave  him  the  honor  of  this  inven- 
tion, which  alone  has  contributed  more  than  all 
the  fpeculations  of  philofophers  to  perfedb  the  na- 
tural fciences  \  and  this  in  preference  to  his  father 
and  brother,  who  were  great  mathematicians.  This 
man  difcovered  the  telefcope  not  by  any  methodical 
refearch,  but  by  a  mere  fortuitous  experiment ;  for 
he  was  then  amufing  himfelf  with  making  burning 
glaffes. 

It  was  an  eafy  matter  to  find  the  microfcope,  after 
the  invention  of  the  telefcope.  Now  we  may  fafely 
affirm,  that  it  is  by  the  help  of  thefe  inftruments 
^o  many  obfervations  have  been  made  which  have  in- 
riched  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy,  and  ren- 
dered thefe  fciences  fo  much  fuperior  to  what  they 
were  in  former  times.  We  are  indebted  likewife  to 
thefe  inftruments  for  feveral  obfervations  in  which 
they  are  not  ufed,  becaufe  they  never  would  have 
been  attempted,  if  preceding  obfervations  performed, 
by  the  inftruments  here  mentioned,  had  not  firft 
raifed  the  idea  of  the  experiment, 
f  Dioptrics,  chap,  i, 

JfouU.  z  Th? 
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The  effeds  of  teh  a  difcovery  may  be  infinitely 
multiplied.     After  they  improved  aftronomy,  aflro- 
nomy  improved  other  fciences.     It  has  improved,  for 
example,  geography,  by  giving  the  points  of  longi- 
tude with  certainty,  and  with  almoft  as   much  eale, 
as  they  couM  have  given  heretofore  the  points  of  la- 
titude.    As  the  progrefs  of  experience  is   not  fud- 
den,  there  was  a  necefiity  for  an   interval  of  very 
near  fourfcore  years  from  the  invention  of  the  telef- 
cope   to  the  planifphere  of  the  oblervatory,  and  to 
Monfieur  de  LifTe's  map  of  the  world,  the  firft   in 
which  the  principal  points    of  the  terreftrial    globe 
have  been  placed  in  their  true  pofition.     Whatfoever 
facility  was  derived  tromi  the  telefcope  towards  afcer- 
taining  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fince  Ga- 
lileo had  applied  it  to  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars  ; 
ftill  all  the  geographers  who  pubhflied  maps  before  de 
laile,  have  been  miftaken   here   in  feveral  degrees. 
*Tis  not  fifty  years  fince  this  grofs  miftake,  with  re-" 
gard  to  the    diftance   of  the   coafts   of  Afric   ani 
S0uth  America,    countries  difevered  two  hundred 
years  ago,    has  been  corre6led.      Within  this  very 
fpace  of  time  a  true  difcovery  has  been  alfo  made  of 
the  real  breadth  of  the  interjacent  fea  between  Afia 
and    America,    commonly    called    the    South- Sea. 
The  phrlofophical  fpirits,  or  your   fpeculative  natu- 
ralifls,  had   made  no  ufe  of  all  thofe  fa6ls  ;  when 
there  fbarted    up  a  man  whofe  profeffion  it  was   to 
make  prints  and  maps,  who  benefited  by  thefe  expe- 
riments. ■  Perhaps  the  Greeks   and  Romans  would 
have  improved  by  the  telfefcope,  fooner  than  we  ;  for 
the  diftance  and  pofitipns  of  places  which  they  have 
Ml  us,  intitle  us  to  make  this  fuppofition.    Monfieur 
;.  ...  ■  w  dc 
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dt  Lifle,  who  detedred  more  faults  in  the  modem 
geographers,  than  thefe  have  difcovered  in  the  anci- 
ents, has  fhewn,  that  it  was  a  miftake  of  the  moderns, 
when  they  cenfured  the  ancients  with  refped:  to  the 
diftance  they  fixed  between  Sicily  and  Afric,  as 
likewife  with  regard  to  fome  other  points  of  geo» 
graphy. 

The  laft  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  have  fa 
vaftly  contributed  to  inrich  the  natural  fciences,  is 
that  of  the  weight  of  the  air.  This  refcues  our 
philofophers  from  fuch  errors,  as  thofe,  who  were 
ignorant  of  it,  gave  intOj  by  attributing  the  efFeds 
of  the  weight  of  the  air  to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum. 
It  has  likewife  given  birth  to  the  invention  of  the 
barometer,  and  to  all  the  other  inftruments  or  ma- 
chines, that  produce  their  effed  by  virtue  of  the 
weight  of  the  air,  and  by  which  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  philofophical  truths  have  been  demonllrated. 

The  celebrated  *  Galileo  had  obferved  indeed,  that 
the  attracting  pumps  raifed  the  water  thirty  two 
feet  high  ;  but  he  attributed  this  elevation,  fa 
oppofite  to  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  to  the 
iiorror  or  dread  of  a  vacuum,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  his  predeceffors  had  done,  and  as  the  prefent  phi- 
lofophers would  likewife  do,  were  it  not  for  the  for- 
tuitous difcovery  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of.  In  164J 
iorricelli,  mechanic  profefTor  of  the  great  duke  Fer- 
dinand II,  obferved  in  fome  experimental  effays,  that 
when  a  tube  ftopt  at  the  upper  orifice,  and  open 
underneath,  was  kept  {landing  upright  in  a  vefTel 
full  of  quickfilver,  the  quickfilver  remained  fufpended 
to  a  certain  heigth  in  the  tube,  and  thus  fufpended 
*  Deceafed  in  1642. 
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fell  diredly  into  the  veflel ^  if  the  upper  orifice  were 
opened.  This  was  the  firft  experiment  made  on 
this  fubje^t,  and  was  called  the  experiment  of  the 
vacuum  -,  but  the  confequences  that  attended  it, 
have  rendered  it  famous.  *  Torricelli  finding  his 
experiment  very  curious,  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  but  without  referring  it  to  its  real  caufe, 
which  he  had  not  yet  difcovered. 

Father  Merfenne,  a  Minim  of  Paris,  celebrated 
among  the  philofophers  of  that  time,  was  in- 
formed of  this  experiment  by  letters  from  Italy 
as  early  as  1644,  upon  which  he  made  it  public 
in  France.  Monfieur  Petit,  and  M.  Pafcal,  the 
father  of  the  author  of  the  provincial  letters, 
made  feveral  experiments  in  confequence  of  that  of 
Torricelli.  M.  Pafcal,  junior,  made  his  likewife, 
and  publilhed  them  in  a  treatife  printed  1647.  No 
one  had  yet  thought  of  explaining  thefe  experiments 
by  the  weight  of  the  air.  This  is  an  unconteftable 
proof  that  the  learned  did  not  proceed  from  one 
principle  to  another,  and  in  a  fpeculative  way 
to  the  difcovery  of  this  truth.  E^Cperiments  gave 
a  fortuitous  knowledge  of  it  to  philofophers,  who 
lb  little  dreamed  of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  that 
they  handled  it,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out being  able  to  comprehend  it.  This  truth  fell 
in  their  way  by  chance,  and  it  feems  alfo,  that  by 
mere  chance  they  took  notice  of  it. 

We  are  pofitively  aflfured  by  ocular  witnefTes  who 
have  written  on  this  fubjed,  that  M.  Pafcal  ^  had  no 
knowledge  of  the    idea  of  the   weight  of   the  air, 

*  ^^ZZ^  (V efperienxe  fatte  mil  Academia  del  Gmento,  pag.  23. 
^  Preface  t9  his  treatife  on  the  e^uilibrinm  of  liquors. 

which 
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-which  TorriceIJi  hit  upon  at  length  by  dint  of  repeat- 
ing his  experiment,  tiJJ  after  he  publifhed  the  above- 
mentioned  treatife.  M.  Pafcal  found  this  explica- 
tion very  pleafing  ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  fimple  con- 
jedure,  he  made  feveral  experiments  to  know  the 
truth  or  falfity  of  it,  and  one  of  thofe  was  the  famous 
experiment  made  in  1648  on  the  Fuis  de  Domme,  a 
very  high  mountain  in  France.  At  length  he  com- 
pofed  his  treatifes  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquors,  and 
of  the  weight  of  the  air,  which  have  been  printed  fe- 
veral times.  After  that  M.  Guericke,  burgo-mafter 
of  Magdeburg,  and  Mr  Boyle  found  out  the  pneu- 
matic machine,  and  others  invented  thofe  inftruments 
that  mark  the  different  changes  which  the  variations 
of  the  weather  produce  in  the  weight  of  the  air.  The 
rarefa(5tions  of  the  air  have  given  likewife  fome  in- 
fight  into  thofe  of  other  liquids.  Let  the  reader 
judge  therefore  by  this  recital,  the  truth  of  which 
no  one  can  difpute,  whether  it  was  the  learned 
doubts  and  fpeculations  of  philofophers,  that  led 
them  on  from  one  principle  to  another,  to  the  ex- 
periments which  difcovered  the  weight  of  the  air. 
In  reality,  the  fhare  which  reafoning  had  in  this  dif- 
covery,  does  no  great  honor  to  it.  I  ihall  not 
fpeak  here  of  inventions  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
but  whofe  authors  are  known  to  us,  fuch  as  that  of 
cutting  the  diamond,  which  was  found  out  by  a 
goldfmith  of  Bruges  under  Lewis  XI  %  before  which 
time  they  ufed  to  prefer  coloured  ftones  to  diamonds. 
None  of  thefe  men  were  philofophers,  not  even  of 
|:hc  peripatetic  fchool. 

I  'Ih  hijiory  of  ^reciQus  fianes^  ^j;  Bjjrquen,  /.  15. 
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'Tis  therefore  evident  from  what  has  been  here 
mentioned,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  in  the  natural 
icicnccs,  and  which  the  ancients  had  not,  and  that 
the  truth  hkewife  which  is  found  in  our  reafonings 
on  feveral  phyfical  queftions,  and  could  not  be 
found  in  theirs,  are  all  owing  to  hazard  and  fortui^ 
tous  experiments.  The  difcoveries  that  have  been 
made  by  this  means,  have,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  been  a 
long  time  a  fhooting  up.  It  was  neceffary  that  one 
difcovery  lliould  wait  for  another,  to  produce  all 
the  fruit  it  was  able  to  give.  One  experiment 
was  not  fufficiently  conclufive  without  another, 
which  was  not  made  till  a  long  time  after  the  firll  : 
And  the  laft  inventions  have  thrown  a  furprizing 
light  upon  the  knowledge  which  preceded  them. 
Happily  for  our  age,  it  has  found  itfelf  in  the  ma- 
turity of  time,  when  the  natural  fciences  were  making 
the  moft  rapid  progrefs.  The  lights  refulting  from 
the  preceding  inventions,  after  having  made  fepa- 
rately  a  certain  progrefTion,  began  to  combine  about 
fburfcore  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  may  fay  of 
our  age  what  Quintilian  faid  of  his  *,  Antiquity  has 
inftru5ted  us  hy  fo  many  precepts  and  examples^  that 
no  other  age  feems  to  have  beenfo  happy  as  ourSy  for 
mhofe  improvement  the  learned  of  paft  ages  have  fo 
carefully  laboured. 

For  exanaple,  the  human  body  was  well  enough 
known  in  Hippocrates's  time,  to  give  him  a  vague 
notion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  was  not  as 
yet  fufficiently  laid  open  to  let  this  great  man  into  a 

*  Tot  nos  fresceptorihus^  tot  exemplis  inflruxit  antiquitas,  ut  pojjjt 
^ideri  nulla  forte  nafcendi  atas  feltcior  quam  tiojira,  cm  docend^ 
priores  claboraijerunt.     Quint.  Irttt.   1.  12".  c.  ii. 

clear 
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clear  knowledge  of  that  truth  ^  k  appears  by  hi^ 
writings,  that  he  has  rather  guefled  than  underftood 
it,  and  that  far  from  giving  a  diftincl  explication 
to  his  ootemporaries,  he  had  not  a  clear  idea 
of  it  hiinfelf.  Servetus,  a  perfon  fo  wdl  known  fix 
his  impiety  and  his  punilhnient  ^,  coming  feveral 
ages  after  Hippocrates,  had  a  much  di(lin6ter  no* 
tion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  has  given 
a  very  clear  defcription  of  it  in  his  preface  to  the 
fecond  edition  "^  of  the  book,  for  which  Calvin  had 
him  burnt  at  Geneva.  Harvey  coming  fixty  years 
after  Servetus,  has  been  abk  to  give  us  a  more  di- 
ftindl  exphcation  of  the  principal  circumftances  of 
the  circulation.  The  greateft  part  of  the  learned  of 
his  tin:ie  were  convinced  of  the  trudi  of  his  opinion, 
and  they  even  eflabliilied  it  in  the  world,  as  much 
as  a  phyfical  truth,  which  does  not  fall  under  the 
fenfes,  can  be  eftablilhed  ;  that  is,  it  pafled  for  a 
more  probable  fentiment  than  the  contrary  opinion. 

The  public  aflent  to  philofophical  reafonings.  can- 
not go  further  ;  for  mankind  either  by  inftindl,  or 
principle,  place  always  a  great  difference  between 
the  ceitainty  of  natural  truths,  known  by  means  of 
the  fenfes,  and  the  certainty  of  fuch  as  are  known 
only  by  the  way  of  reafoning.  ■  The  latter  ap* 
pear  to  them  as  mere  probabilities.  'Tis  necefTary 
to  place  at  leaft  fome  elTential  circumftancc  within 
the  reach  of  their  fenfes,  in  order  to  convince  them 
fully  of  thefe  truths.      Wherefore,  tho'  the  greateii 

*  Almelo<veen  hwent,  Nq'V.  ant. 

^  He  ivas  executed  at  Geneva  in  1553. 

*  W  0  T  T  0  N  preface  to  reflections  upon  ancient  ami  modern 
learning,  v  ' 
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part  of  the  natural  philofophers,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  were  convinced  in  1687  of  the  certainty  of 
thc<:irculation  of  the  blood,  yet  there  were  ftill  a 
great  many  learned  men  who  had  drawn  a  con- 
fiderable  party  into  their  opinion,  that  this  circu- 
lation was  a  mere  chimjera.  In  the  medical 
ichool  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  thefes  were  held 
•at  that  very  time  againft  this  opinion.  At  length 
the  microfcopes  were  perfe6ted  to  that  degree,  that 
by  their  alTiftance  one  might  fee  the  blood  run  with 
rapidity  thro'  the  arteries  towards  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  fidi,  and  return  more  flowly 
thro'  the  veins  towards  the  center  j  and  this  as  di- 
Hindily,  as  we  can  fee  from  Lyons  the  Rhone  and 
-the  Saone  run  within  their  banks.  No  body  would 
attempt  now  to  write  or  maintain  a  thefis  againft  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  'Tis  true,  that  thofe 
who  are  perfuaded  at  prefent  of  this  circulation, 
have  not  all  of  them  feen  it  themfelves  ;  but  they 
know  ic  is  no  longer  proved  by  arguments,  but  by 
ccular  demouftration.  Men  (I  repeat  it  again)  are 
more  apt  to  give  credit  to  thofe  who  tell  them,  / 
have  feen  it^  than  to  fuch  as  fay,  J  have  concluded.  Now 
the  dodrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the 
lights  it  has  given  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of 
other  liquors,  and  by  the  difcoveries  it  has  been  the 
Gaufe  of,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
obfervation,  to  improve  anatomy.  It  has  even  im- 
proved other  fciences,  fuch  as  botany.  Can  ic 
be  denied,  but  that  this  dodlrine  gave  great  lights 
^o  Monfieur  Perrauk  the  phyfician,  with  regard  to 
the  circulation  of  the  fap  in  trees  and  plants  ?  I  leave 
it  to  any  man  to  judge^,  what  fhare  the  philofophi- 
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cal  fpirit  born  within  thefe  hundred  years,  could  have 
had  in  the  eftablifhment  of  this  dogma. 

The  truth,  or  opinion,  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  fun,  has  had  the  fame  fate  as 
that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Several  an- 
cient philofophers  were  acquainted  with  this  truth, 
but  as  they  had  not  the  fame  means  in  hand  as 
we  have,  to  prove  it,  it  remained  a  dubious 
point,  whether  Philolaus,  Ariftarchus,  and  other 
aftronomers,  were  in  the  right  to  make  the  earth 
turn  round  the  fun  ;  or  whether  Ptolomy  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  reafon  to  make  the  fun  turn  round  the 
earth  ?  Ptolomy' s  fyflem  feemed  to  prevail,  when 
Copernicus  undertook,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
to  maintain  Philolaus's  opinion  with  new  proofs, 
or  at  leaft  feemingly  fuch,  which  he  drew  from 
obfervations.  The  world  was  divided  once  more, 
and  Tycho  Brahe  fet  up  a  middle  fyflem,  to 
reconcile  the  aftronomical  fadls  which  had  been  at 
that  time  demonftratively  Ihewn,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  About  that  time 
navigators  began  to  fail  round  our  globe,  and 
foon  after  it  was  known  that  the  eafterly  winds 
blew  continually  between  the  tropics  in  both  hemi- 
Ipheres.  This  was  a  phyfical  proof  of  the  opinion 
which  makes  the  earth  turn  on  its  axis,  from  weft 
to  eaft  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  finifh  itg 
courfe  thro'  the  Zodiac  in  a  year.  Some  time 
after  this  the  telefcope  was  invented  •,  and  by 
the  help  of  this  inftrument  fuch  evident  obfer- 
vations were  made  on  the  appearances  of  Venus 
and  the  other  planets,  fuch  a  refemblance  was 
{lifcovered    between    the  earth  and  thofe  planets, 

whicl\ 
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which  turn  on  their  axis  and  round  the  fun,  that  the 
pubhc  is  at  prefent  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Co* 
pernicus's.  fyftem.  About  fixty  years  ago,  there 
was  not  a  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  that 
would  venture  to  teach  this  fyftem.  At  prefent  al- 
moft  every  body  teaches  it,  at  leaft  as  the  only  hypo- 
thecs, that  can  explain  the  aftronomical  phsenomena 
of  which  we  have  a  certain  knowledge.  Before 
thcfe  principal  truths  were  itt  in  a  proper  light,  the 
learned,  inftcad  of  going  from  this  point  to  make 
new  diicoveries,  loft  their  time  in  wrangling.  They 
fpcnt  it  in  maintaining  the  opinion  which  they  em* 
braced  either  thro'  choice  or  hazard,  by  proofs  that 
could  never  be  good  or  folid  when  fupplied  by  argu- 
mentation alone  ;  whilft  the  natural  fciences  made  no 
manner  of  progrefs.  But  as  foon  as  thefe  truths  were 
demonftrated,  they  kd  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand 
to  an  infinite  number  of  other  difcovcries ;  and  ena- 
bled philofophers,  that  had  any  fenfe,  to  employ  their 
time  ufefully  in  compleating  their  knowledge  by 
experiments.  if  our  predeccffors  therefore  had 
not  the  fame  knowkdge,  as  we  have,  'tis  becaufe 
they  had  not  the  clue  which  guides  us  thro'  the 
.labyrinth. 

in  fad  the  fenfe,  penetration,  and  extent  of  mind, 
which  the  ancients  fhew  in  their  laws,  their  hiftories, 
^nd  even  in  their  philofophical  queftions,  where  (thro* 
z  weaknefs  io  natural  to  man  and  into  which  we  fall 
€very  day)  they  have  not  given  their  own  reveries 
for  truths,  which  they  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  in  their  days,  as  the  accident  to  which  their 
difcovery  was  owing  had  not  yet  happened  :  All 
this  together,  I  fay,,  induces  us,  to  think  that  their 
3  rcafoH 
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reafon  was  capable  of  making  the  fame  ufe  as 
ours  of  the  great  truths,  which  experience  has 
revealed  to  us  within  thefe  two  centuries.  Not  to 
dray  from  our  fubje^,  did  not  the  ancients  Juiow  as 
well  as  we,  that  this  fuperiority  of  reafon,  which  we 
call  the  philofaphical  fpirit,  ought  to  prefide  over  all 
arts  and  fciences  ?  Have  not  they  acknowledged  that 
it  was  a  neceffary  guide  ?  Have  not  they  faid  in  ex- 
prefs  terms,  that  philofophy  was  the  mother  of  the 
polite  arts  ?  Nor  are  you  ignorant^  fays  Cicero  ^  to  his 
brother,  that  philofophy  fa  called  by  the  Greeks^  is  by 
the  learned  ejieemed  the  fource  and  parent ^  as  it  were^ 
of  all  commendable  arts. 

Let  thofe  who  attempt  to  anfwer  me,  refle6b  fe- 
riouQy  on  this  paflage,  before  they  conclude  I  am  in 
the  wrong  :  For  one  of  the  defedts  of  our  critics  is  to 
reafon  before  they  have  refledled.  Let  them  recoi- 
led: alfo  (a  thing  they  feem  to  have  forgot)  what  the 
ancients  liave  obferved  with  rcfped  to  the  fludy  of 
geometry,  which  impn^i^es  even  thofe  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  profefs  it  \  and  that  QuintUian  has  wrote  a 
whole  chapter  on  the  utility  which  even  orators  them- 
felves  may  draw  from  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience.  Does 
ftot  he  lay  there  in  €xpreis  terms,  "  There  is  this 
"  difference  between  geometry  and  the  other  arts, 
"  that  thefe  are  of  no  fervice  'till  after  they 
*'  are  lenrnt,  but  the  ftudy  alone  of  geometry  is 
,*v  of  great  utility,  by  reafi>n  that  nothing  is  more 
*'  proper  for  opening,  extending,  and  giving  ilrength 

*  Neque  enim  te  fugit,  laudatarutn  omniufn  art  turn  fro  cre^tri  cent 
^uandam  ^  quaji  parentem,  sam  quam  philofoplnmn  Greeci  I'^cayit^ 
ah  omnibui  doSiiJJimis  judicari.      Cic. 

^  ^te  injlruit  etiam  quosfhi  non  exercet, 

"to 
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^^  to    the    mind,    than   the  method  of  geometri- 
'*  cians\" 

Indeed,  to  conclude  that  our  reafon  is  of  a  diffe- 
rent ftamp  from  that  of  the  ancients,  or  to  affirm 
that  it  is  fuperior  to  theirs,  becaufe  we  are  more 
learned  than  they  in  the  natural  fciences,  is  the  fame 
as  if  we  were  to  infer  that  we  had  more  underftand- 
ing  than  they,  becaufe  we  know  how  to  cure  inter- 
mitting fevers  with  the  bark,  which  they  could  not ; 
when  all  our  merit  in  this  cure  is  owing-  to  our 
having  learnt  of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  the  virtue  of  this 
medicine  which  grows  in  their  country. 

If  we  excel  the  ancients  in  fome  fciences  indepen- 
dent of  the  fortuitous  difcoveries  made  by  hazard 
and  time,  this  fuperiority  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe,  which  makes  a  fon  die  richer  than  the  father,  on 
fuppofition  that  their  condudt  has  been  equal,  and 
fortune  has  favored  them  both  alike.  If  the  an- 
cients had  not  cleared  away  the  weeds,  as  it  were, 
from  geometry,  the  moderns  born  with  a  genius 
for  this  fcience  would  have  been  obliged  to  em- 
ploy their  time  and  talents  in  grubbing  them  up ; 
and  as  they  would  not  confequently  be  fo  much  ad- 
vanced upon  their  firft  fetting  out,  they  would  never 
be  able  to  reach  as  far  as  they  have  done.  The  mar- 
quifs  de  I'Hopital,  Mr.  Leibnitz,  and  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, would  never  have  pufhed  geometry  fo  far,  had 
they  not  found  this  fcience  in  a  (late  of  perfedion, 
which  was  owing  to  its  having  been  cultivated  by  a 

*  In  geometria  partem  fat entur  ejfe  utilem  teneris  atatihus,  agi^ 
tart  namque  antmos^  &  acuz,  &'  ingetiia  ad  percipiendi  facilitatem 
wenire  inde  concedunt :  fedprodejfe  earn  non  ut  ceeteras  artes  cum  per- 
cept^Jint,  fed  cum  difcatur,  exifimajii,    -Quint,  Inft,  1. 1 .  c.  1 8.- 
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great  number  of  ingenious  men,  who  had  improved 
fucceflively  by  the  hghts  and  difcoveries  of  their 
predeceflbrs.  Had  Archimedes  appeared  in  the  time, 
of  Newton,  he  would  have  done  as  much  as  Newton, 
as  the  latter  would  have  done  the  fame  as  Archi- 
medes, had  he  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war.  We  may  likewife  prefume,  that  the  an- 
cients would  have  made  ufe  of  algebra  in  their  geo- 
metrical problems,  if  they  had  had  as  convenient  cy- 
phers for  arithmetical  calculations  as  the  Arabic ; 
by  the  help  of  which  Alphonfus  X,  king  of  Caftile, 
made  his  aftronomical  tables  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

'Tis  alfo  certain,  thajt  we  are  frequently  miftaken, 
when  we  accufe  the  ancient  philofophers  of  igno- 
rance ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  their  knowledge  was 
loft  with  the  writings  that  contained  it.  As  we  have 
not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  books  compofed 
by  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  we  may  be  eafily 
miftaken  in  fixing  the  limits  as  we  do  to  their  pro- 
grefs  in  the  natural  fciences.  The  critics  bring 
charges  very  often  againft  the  ancients  merely  thro* 
ignorance.  Has  not  our  prefent  age,  by  its  fuperior 
knowledge  over  the  preceding  generations,  juftified 
Pliny  tlie  elder  with  regard  to  feveral  reproaches  of 
error  and  falfity  which  were  brought  againft  him  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

But  (fome  will  be  apt  to  reply)  it  muft  be  allow- 
ed at  leaft,  that  logic  or  the  art  of  thinking  is 
much  completer  in  our  days  than  in  former  times, 
and  that  it  muft  follow  of  necefTity,  that  the  mo- 
derns who  have  learnt  this  logic,  and  have  formed 
themfelves  by  its  rules,  reafon  on  all  fubjeds  with 
greater  exadnefs  than  the  ancients, 
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I  anfwer  in  the  firft  place,  'tis  not  abfolutefy  cer-' 
tain    that    the    art    of  thinldng   is    completer    in 
our  days  than  in  former  ages.      Moft  of  the  niles 
which    are  looked  upon  as   new,    are   implicitely 
contained   in  Ariftotle's  logic,   where   we  find  the- 
method   of  invention,   and  that  of  dod:rine.      Be- 
fides,  had  we  the  explication  of  the  rules  which  the 
philofbphers  delivered  to  their  difcrples,  perhaps  we 
Jliould  find  there  what  we  imagine  we  have  invent- 
ed, as  it  has  happened  to   famous  philofophers  to 
find'  in  manufcripts   a  part  of   the  difcoveries,    of 
which  they  fancied  themlelves  the  principal  authors. 
Were  we  even  to  grant  that  logic  is  fomewhat  more 
perfeft  at  prefent  than  it  was  formerly,  yet  the  learn- 
ed, generally  fpeaking,  would  not  reafon  better  now 
than  in  thofe  times.    The  juftnefs  with  which  a  pcrfon 
lays  down  his  principles,  draws  confequences,  and 
proceeds  from  one  conckifion   to  another,  depends 
more  on  the  character  of  his  mind,  whether  volatile 
or  fedate,  rafh  or  circumlpeft,  than  on  the  logic 
he  has  learnt.     'Tis  imperceptible  in  pradtice,  whe- 
ther he  has  fludied  Barbey's  logic,  or  that  of  Port 
Royal.     The  logic   he  chanced  to  learn,  does  not 
make  as  much  difference  perhaps,  with  refped  to 
his  manner  of  reafoning,  as  arifes  from  the  weight 
of  an  ounce  taken  from  or  added  to  a  quintal.   This 
art  rather  fervcs  to  lliew  us  how  we   reafon   na- 
turally, than  to  influence   the   pradlice,   which,   as 
I  have  already  obferved,  depends  on  each  perfon's 
particular  character  of  mind.     Is  it  obferved,  that 
thofe  who  are  beft  vcrfed  in  logic,   I  mean  in  that 
of  Port  Royal,   and  even  whofe  profefTion'  it  is  to 
teach  it,  are  the  people  who  reafon  moft  confequen- 

tially. 
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fially,  and  make  the  mod  judicious  choice  of  principles 
proper  for  laying  the  bafis  of  their  conclufions  ^ 
Does  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
knows  by  heart  all  the  rules  of  fyjlogifm  and 
method,  does  he,  I  fay,  reafbn  more  juftly,  than  a 
pepfon  of  forty,  who  never  knew  them,  or  has  in- 
rirely  forgot  them  ?  Next  to  the  natural  charadler  of 
the  mind,  'tis  experience,  or  the  extent  of  dif- 
coverics,  and  the  knowledge  of  fadls,  which  ena- 
ables  one  man  to  reafon  better  than  another.  Now 
the  fciences  in  which  the  moderns  reafon  better  than 
the  ancients,  are  exa<ftly  thofe  wherein  the  former 
know  feveral  things,  which  the  latter  born  before 
the  fortuitous  difcoveries  abovementioned,  could  not 
poflibly  have  been  acquainted  with. 

In  effedl,  (and  this  is  my  fecond  anfwer  to  the  objec- 
tion drawn  from  the  perfedlion  of  the  art  of  think- 
ing) we  do  not  reafon  better  than  the  ancients  in 
hiftory,  politics,  or  morals.  Not  to  mention 
remoter  writers,  have  not  Commines,  Machiavel, 
Mariana,  Fra  Paolo,  Thuanus,  D'Avila,  and  Guic- 
ciardin,  who  wrote  when  logic  was  not  in  a  more 
perfe6l  ftatc  than  in  former  ages,  have  not  they, 
I  fay,  penned  their  hiftorics  with  as  much  method 
and  good  fenfe,  as  all  thofe  hiftorians  who  wrote 
within  thefe  fixty  years  ?  Have  we  ever  an  author 
to  compare  to  Quintilian  for  the  order  and  folidi- 
ty  of  his  reafonings  ?  In  fine,  were  it  true  that  the 
art  of  reafoning  is  more  perfeft  in  our  times  than 
it  was  formerly,  our  philofophers  would  agree  bet- 
ter with  one  another  than  the  ancient  philofophers. 
It  will  be  here  objected,  that  'tis  no  longer  al- 
lowable to  lay  down  principles  but  fuch  as  are  clear 

and 
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and  well  proved.  ,*Tis  no  longer  permitted  tO 
draw  a  confequence  from  thence,  unlefs  it  is  clear- 
ly and  diftindlly  deducible.  A  confequence  of  a 
greater  extent  than  the  principle  from  whence  it  was 
drawn,  would  be  immediately  obferved  by  every 
body,  fo  as  to  be  treated  as  a  ridiculous  conclu- 
fion.  I  anfwer,  that  a  Chinefe  who  had  no  o- 
ther  knowledge  of  our  age  but  from  this  pidlure, 
would  imagine  that  all  our  learned  are  of  one 
opinion.  Truth  is  one,  he  would  fay,  and  'tis  impof- 
fible  now  to  miftake  it.  All  the  ways  by  which 
a  perfon  may  be  led  aftray,  are  ftopt  up.  Thefe 
ways  are  to  lay  dgwn  wrong  principles  of  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  infer  a  wrong  confequence  from  juft  prin- 
ciples. How  then  is  it  poflible  to  err  ?  All  the  learned 
therefore,  of  whatever  profeflion,  muft  be  at  length 
of  one  opinion.  They  muft  all  agree  what  are  thofe 
things  whereof  men  cannot  as  yet  difcover  the  truth  5 
they  Ihould  likewife  be  all  of  the  fame  fentiment  where 
the  truth  of  things  can  be  known  :  And  yet  people 
never  difpuced  more  than  they  do  at  prefent.  Our 
learned,  as  well  as  the  ancient  philofophers,  are  agreed 
only  in  refpedb  to  fadbs,  and  they  refute  one  another 
upon  every  thing  that  cannot  be  known  but  by 
way  of  argumentation  ;  treating  each  other  as  per- 
fons  who  are  wilfully  blind,  and  rcfufe  to  fee  the 
light.  If  they  do  not  difpute  any  longer  with  regard 
to  fome  thefes,  'us  becaufe  fads  and  experience  have 
obliged  them  to  agree  in  refped  to  thofe  points* 
I  embrace  here  fo  many  different  profeffions  under 
the  name  of  pliilofophy  and  fciences,  that  I  dare 
not  name  them  all.  All  of  them,  tho'  guided  by 
the  fame  logic,   muft  be  fometimes  miftaken  with 

refpeft 
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refpcd:  to  the  evidence  of  their  principles  ;  or  elfe 
they  muft  chufe  fuch  as  are  improper  for  their  fub- 
jedb,  or  in  fine  they  muft  fometimes  infer  wrong  con- 
fcquences.  Thofe  who  extol  fo  highly  the  lights 
which  the  philofophical  fpirit  has  Ihed  on  our  age, 
will  anfwer  perhaps,  that  they  underftand  by  our 
age  only  themfelves  and  their  friends,  and  that  we 
muft  look  upon  fuch  as  are  not  of  their  opinion  ia 
every  thing,  as  people  like  the  ancients,  who  un- 
derftand nothing  of  philofophy. 

We  may  apply  the  emblem  of  time,  which  dif- 
clofes  the  truth  only  by  flow  degrees,  to  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  natural  fciences.  If  we  fee  a  greater 
portion  of  truth  than  the  ancients,  'tis  not  be- 
caufe  we  are  clearer  fighted,  but  time  has  difcover- 
ed  more.  I  conclude  therefore  that  thofe  works 
whofe  reputation  has  maintained  itfelf  againft  the  re- 
marks of  paft  critics,  will  always  preferve  it,  not- 
withftanding  the  fubtle  obfervations  of  future  cenfors. 


CHAP.     XXXIV. 

T'hat  the  reputation  of  a  fyjiem  of  philofophy  may 
be  ruined.  And  that  this  cannot  happen  to 
a  poem, 

THO*  the  phyfics  of  the  fchools  and  Ptolemy's 
fyftem  are  now  exploded,  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow  that  Homer's  Iliad,  or  Virgil's  iEneid 
can  meet  with  the  like  treatment.  Thofe  opinions 
whofe  extent  and  duration  are  founded  on  fenfe, 
and  on  the  inward  experience,  as  it  were,  of  fuch 
as  have  always  adopted  them,  are  not  fubjedl  to  be 
Vol.  II.  A  a  exploded, 
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exploded,  like  philofophical  opinions,  whofe  extent 
and  continuance  are  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  received  upon  other  men's  credit  and  au- 
thority.    As  the  firft  authors    of  a    philofophical 
fyftem  may  be  miftaken,  fo  they  may  impofe  upon 
their  followers  fiicceflively  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.    Pofterity  may  therefore  rejed:  at  length,  as 
an  error  in  philofophy,  what  their  anceftors  look- 
ed upon    a  long  time  as  truth,    and  which    even 
they  themfelves  imagined   to  be  fuch  upon  the  au- 
thority of  their  mafters. 

Men,  whofe  curiofity  extends  much  further  than 
tiieir  lights,  are  always  defirous  of  knowing  what 
opinion  they  Ihould  be  of  with  refped  to  the  caufe 
of  feveral  natural  efFe6ts  •,  and  yet  the  moft  part 
of  them  are  incapable  of  examining  or  difcover- 
ing  by  themfelves  the  truth  of  thefe  matters,  fup- 
pofing  it  even  within  the  reach  of  their  eye.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  always  reafoners  amongft  them, 
vain  enough  to  imagine  they  have  difcovcred  thefe 
phyfical  truths  •,  and  others  fo  infincere  as  to  affirm 
they  have  a  di(lin£t  knowledge  of  them  by  princi- 
ples, tho'  they  are  fenfible  that  their  light  is  mere 
darknefs.  As  both  the  one  and  th?  other  fet  them- 
felves up  for  mafters,  what  is  the  confequence  .'^  The 
fmatterers  receive  as  a  certain  truth,  whatever  is  de- 
livered to  them  as  fuch  by  perfons  in  whofe  favor 
they  are  prejudiced  thro'  different  motives,  without 
knowing  or  even  examining  the  merit  and  folidity  of 
thofe  proofs  with  which  they  fupport  their  philofo- 
phical dogmas.  The  difciplcs  are  perfuaded  that 
thofe  perfons  are  better  acquainted  with  the  truth 
than  others,  and  that  they  have  no  defign  to  de- 
ceive 
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teive  them.  Their  firft  followers  contrive  afterwards 
to  get  new  eleves,  who  imagine  frequently  that  they 
are  ftrongly  convinced  of  a  truth,  of  which  they  do 
not  underftand  one  fmgle  proof.  Thus  it  is,  that  an 
infinite  number  of  falfe  opinions  on  the  influence  of 
the  ftars,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  the 
prefage  of  comets,  the  caufes  of  diftempers,  the 
organifation  of  the  human  body,  and  on  feveral 
other  phyfical  queftions,  have  been  efl:abli(hed.  'Tis 
thus  the  fyfl:em  taught  in  the  fchools  under  the  title 
of  Ariftotle's  phyfics,  was  generally  received.  . 

The  great  number  therefore  of  fuch  as  have 
followed  and  defended  an  opinion  in  phyfics  efl:a- 
bliOied  by  authority,  or  by  a  confidence  in  other 
people's  knowledge,  the  number  alfo  of  ages  in 
which  this  opinion  prevailed,  prove  nothing  at  all  in 
its  favor.  Thofe  who  adopted  this  opinion  received  it 
without  ihquiry  ;  or,  if  they  inquired,  they  were  not 
fofuccefsful  in  their  refearches,  as  perfons  who  having 
examined  it  after  them,  improved  by  the  new  difco- 
veries,  or  even  by  the  faults  of  their  predeceflTors. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  with  refped  to  phyfics 
and  other  natural  fciences,  pofterity  are  very .  rnuch 
in  the  right  not  to  depend  on  the  fentiments  of  their 
ancefl:ors.  Hence  a  man  of  fenfe  and  learning  may 
impugn  feveral  principles  of  chymifliry,  botany,  phy- 
fics, medicine,  arid  aftronomy,  which  during  the 
fpace  of  many  centuries,  were  regarded  as  uncon- 
teftable  ^truths.  He  is  allowed  (efpecially  when  he 
can  al ledge  fome  experiment  in  favor  of  his  fenti- 
ment)  to  attack  thefe  principles  with  as  little  reftraint 
and  ceremony,  as  if  he  were  to  fight  only  againll  a 
fyfliem  of  four  days  (landing,  fuch  as  one  of  thofe  fyf- 
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terns  which  are  not  as  yet  believed  but  by  the  author 
and  his  friends,  who  ceafe  to  give  their  affent  to  it,, 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  quarrel  with  him.  No 
man  can  eftablifh  an  opinion  fo  well  by  reafoning 
and  conje6ture,  but  another  with  more  penetration  or 
good  luck  may  fubvert  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
prepoflefTion  of  mankind,  in  favor  of  a  philofophical 
fyfbem,  does  not  even  prove  it  will  continue  thirty 
years.  Men  may  be  difabufed  by  truth,  as  they 
may  pafs  from  an  ancient  error  to  a  new  one  more 
capable  of  deceiving  them  than  the  firft. 

Nothing  therefore  is  more  unreafonable,  than  to 
lay  a  ftrefs  on  the  llifFrage  of  ages  and  nations,  in 
order  to  prove  the  folidity  of  a  philofophical  fyftem, 
and  to  maintain  that  the  vogue  it  has  at  prefent 
will  laft  for  ever  ;  but  'tis  prudent  to  lay  a  ftrefs  of 
this  fort  to  evince  the  excellence  of  a  poem,  or  to 
maintain  that  it  will  be  always  admired.  A  falfe 
fyftem  may,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  furpris^e  the 
world,  it  may  prevail  for  feveral  ages  5  but  this 
cannot  be  faid  of  a  bad  poem. 

The  reputation  of  a  poem  is  determined  by  the 
pleafure  it  affords  the  reader,  and  eftablifhed  by 
the  fenfes.  Wherefore  as  the  opinion  of  this  poem's 
being  an  excellent  work,  cannot  be  riveted  nor  fpread 
but  by  means  of  an  inward  convi6lion  arifing  from 
the  very  experience  of  thofe  who  receive  it,  we  may 
alledge  the  time  it  has  lafted,  for  a  proof  that  this 
opinion  is  founded  on  truth  itfelf.  One  has  even 
good  grounds  to  maintain  that  future  generations 
will  be  moved  with  reading  a  poem,  which  has  af- 
fed:ed  all  thofe  in  paft  ages  that  have  been  able  to 
read  it  in   the  original.    There  is  only  one  fup- 

pofition 
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pofition  admitted  in  this  reafoning,  which  is,  that 
men  of  all  ages  and  countries  refemble  one  another 
with  refped  to  the  heart. 

People  are  not  therefore  fo  much  expofed   to  be 
duped  in  point  of  poetry,  as  with  refpedt  to  philofo- 
phy  ;   and  a  tragedy  cannot,  like  a  fyftem,  make  its 
fortune  without  real  merit.     Befides,  we  fee  that  per- 
fons  who  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  thofe  things, 
whofe  truth  is  examined  by  way  of  argumentation, 
are  neverthelefs  of  one  opinion  in  refpedl  to  matters 
decided  by  the  fenfe.    No  body  complains  of  thefe 
decifions;   that   Raphael's  transfiguration,     for  in- 
ilance,  is  an  admirable  picture,  and  that  Polyeu(5tes 
is  an  excellent  tragedy.     But  philofophers  rife  up 
every  day  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  maintain,  that 
the  fear ch  after  truth  is  a  work  in  which   the  truth 
is   taught.     Philofophers  in    general  do  juftice  to 
the  perfonal  merit  of  Defcartes,  yet  they  are  divid- 
ed with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  philofophical 
fyftem.     Befides,  men^  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
frequently  adopt  the  fyftem  they  profefs,  upon  other 
people's  credit;  and  the  public  voice,  which  declares 
in  their  favor,   is   thus   compofed  of  echoes,   that 
repeat  only  v/hat  they  have  heard.     The  fmall  num- 
ber that  chance  to  tell  their  own  fentiments,  mention 
no  more  than  what  they  have  feen  amidft  theii;  pre- 
judices, the  influence  of  which  is  as  ftrong  in  oppo- 
fition to  reafon,  as  it  is  weak  in  oppofition  to  fenfe. 
Thofe  who  fpeak  of  a  poem,  fay  what   they    {tXx. 
themfelves  while  they   were  reading  it  ;    and  thus 
each  perfon  gives  the  judgment  he  has  formed  on 
his  own  experience.     Now  we  are  feldom  deceived 
with  refpe^  to  truths  that  fall  under  the  fenfes,  as 
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we  are  with  regard  to  things  that  cannot  be  decided 

but  by  way  of  reafoning. 

We  are  not  only  right  in  deciding  things  which 
can  be  judged  by  the  fenfes,   but  moreover  'tis  im- 
pofTible    for  others    to   deceive    us  in  thefe    mat- 
ters.    Our  fenfes  oppofe  a  perfon,  who  would  at- 
tempt to  make  us  believe  that  a  poem  which  we 
found  infipid  is  capable  of  engaging  us  •,  but  they 
do    not   contradidt  a    perfon  who   endeavours    to 
make  us  take  a  bad  argument  in  metaphyfics  for 
a  good  one.     'Tis  only  by  an  effort  of  mind,  and 
by  reflexions  which  fome  for  want  of  lights,  and 
others  thro'  lazinefs,   are  incapable  of,  that  we  are 
^ble  to  know  its  falfity,  and  unravel  its  error.    We 
know  without  meditating,    nay,  we  even  feel  the 
contrary  of  whatever  a  perfon  fays,  who  intends  to 
'perfuade  us,    that  a  work  which  gives  us  a  vafl 
deal  of  pleafure,  violates  thofe  rules  that  have  been 
eflablifhed  in  order  to  render   a  work  capable  pf 
pleafing.    If  we  are  not  learned  enough  to  anfwer 
his  reafonings,  at  leaft  an  inward   repugnance  hin- 
ders us  from  giving  any  credit  to  them.     Men  are 
all  born  with  a  convidion,    that    every   argumen-r 
tation  which  tends  to  perfuade  them  to  think  the 
contrary  of  what  they  feel,  can  fee  nothing  but  a 
fophifm. 

A  poem  therefore  which  has  pleafed  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  is  really  worthy  of  pleafing,  notwith- 
llanding  what  defedts  may  be  obferved  in  it  j  and 
confequently  it  ought  always  to  be  agreeable  to  fuch 
^s  underfland  it  in  the  original.. 

Prejudice  (fome  will  here  fay)  is  almoft  as  capable 
of  fedycing  us  in  favor  of  a  poem,  as  in  favor  of  a 

fyftem. 
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fyftem.  For  example,  when  thofe  who  ar^ 
charged  with  the  care  of  our  education,  admire 
the  -^neid,  their  admiration  caufes  a  prejudice, 
which  makes  us  think  it  a  better  work  than  it. 
feally  is.  They  engage  us  by  the  influence  they 
have  over  us,  to  think  as  they  do.  Thus  we  are 
taught  to  embrace  their  fentiments  j  and  'tis  to 
prejudices  like  thefe  that  Virgil  and  the  authors 
who  are  commonly  called  daffies^  are  indebted  foy 
the  greateft  part  of  their  reputation.  Critics  may 
therefore  caft  a  blemifh  upon  this  reputation,  by 
Tapping  the  foundation  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
exaggerate  the  merit  of  Virgil's  .i^neid,  and  make 
his  eclogues  appear  fo  fuperior  to  others,  which  in 
reality  do  not  fall  very  fhort  of  them.  This  argu- 
ment may  be  enforced  with  a  methodical  diflerta-^ 
tion  on  the  force  of  prejudices  which  mankind  im- 
bibe in  their  infancy  ^  a  common  place  well  known 
to  all  the  world. 

My  anfwer  is,  that  fuch  prejudices  as  thefe  here 
in  queftion,  would  never  be  able  to  fubfift  long  in 
the  minds  of  fuch  ^s  had  imbibed  them,  unlefs  they 
were  founded  on  truth.  Their  very  experience  and 
fenfes  would  foon  difabufe  them.  Upon  fuppofi- 
tion  that  during  our  infancy,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  other  poems,  they  had  infpir- 
ed  us  with  a  veneration  for  die  iEneid  which  it  did  not 
defer ve,  we  fhould  fhake  off  this  prejudice  as  foon 
as  we  began  to  read  other  poems,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  i^neid.  In  vain  we  fhould  have  been 
told  a  thoufand  times  during  our  infancy,  that  the 
^neid  charms  all  its  readers,  we  Ihould  not  be  im- 
A  a  4  pofed 
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pofed  upon  any  longer,  if  it  afforded  us  but  very  little 
pleafure  ,  when  we  became  capable  of  underftanding 
it  of  ourfelves.  'Tis  thus  the  difciples  of  a  pro- 
fefTor,  who  had  taught  that  the  declamations  which 
go  by  Quintilian's  name,  are  fuperior  to  Cicero's 
orations,  would  throw  off  this  prejudice,  as  foon  as 
they  attained  to  a  fufficient  maturity  to  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  thefe  performances.  The  errors  in 
philofophy  which  we  have  brought  away  with  us  from 
the  college,  may  always  flick  to  us,  becaufe  we 
cannot  be  undeceived  but  by  a  very  clofe  meditation, 
which  we  are  often  incapable  of  making.  But  it 
would  be  fufficient  to  read  thofe  poets,  whofe  merit 
had  been  exaggerated,  to  get  rid  of  our  prejudice, 
unlefs  we  were  abfolute  fanatics.  Now,  we  not 
only  admire  the  lEntid  as  much  in  our  full  ma- 
turity of  judgment,  as  during  our  infancy,  and 
when  the  authority  of  our  maflers  might  im- 
pofe  upon  our  tender  reafon  ;  but  moreover  our 
admiration  continually  increafes,  in  proportion  as 
our  tafte  improves,  and  our  lights  become  more 
extenfive. 

Befides,  'tis  an  eafy  matter  to  prove  hiflorically 
and  by  a  deduction  of  fadts,  that  Virgil  and  the 
other  excellent  poets  of  antiquity,  are  not  indebted 
to  colleges,  nor  to  early  prejudices,  for  their  firfl  ad- 
mirers. This  opinion  cannot  be  maintained  except 
by  a  perfon  who  does  not  carry  his  reflexions  be- 
yond his  own  time  and  country.  The  firfl  admir- 
ers of  Virgil  were  his  own  countrymen  and  cotem- 
'  poraries  ;  among  whom  there  were  numbers  of  wo- 
men, and  men  engaged  in  the  hurry  and  occupa- 
I  tions 
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tions  of  life,  lefs  learned  perhaps  than  thofe  who 
fabricate  the  reputation  of  poets  after  their  own 
fancy,  inllead  of  fearching  for  it  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  When  the  i^neid  firft  appeared, 
it  was  rather  an  affembly-book,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
than  a  work  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  a  college. 
As  it  was  written  in  the  living  language  of 
that  time,  women  therefore  as  well  as  men,  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned,  perufed  it,  and 
paffed  their  judgments  according  as  it  affeded 
them.  The  name  of  Virgil  was  not  impofing  •,  but 
his  book  was  expofed  to  all  the  affronts  to  which  a 
new  performance  can  be  fubjedt.  In  fhort,  Virgil's 
cotemporaries  judged  of  the  iEneid,  as  our  fathers 
judged  of  Boileau's  fatyres,  or  of  La  Fontaine's  fa- 
bles upon  the  firft  publication  of  thefe  works.  It 
was  therefore  the  impreffion  which  the  iEneid  made 
upon  the  public,  and  the  tears  which  the  women  fhed 
upon  the  reading  of  it,  that  gave  it  the  charadler  of 
an  excellent  poem.  This  approbation  was  chang- 
ed into  admiration  as  early  as  Quintilian's  time,  who 
wrote  about  ninety  years  after  Virgil.  Juvenal,  Quin- 
tilian's cotemporary,  informs  us,  that  even  in  his  time 
children  were  taught  already  to  read  Horace  and 
Virgil. 

Bum  modo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecijfe  lucernaSy 
^ot  ftabant  pueri^  cum  totus  decolor  ejfet 
Flaccus^  {^  harerei  nigro  fuligo  Maronu 

Juv.  fat.  7. 

l^hen  thou  art  hound  to  fmell  on  either  hand 
As  many  ftinking  lamp^  as  [chool-hoys  fiand  % 
';..i  Where 
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Where  Horace   could  not  read  in  bis  own  fullfd 

book  : 
And  Virgil'i  facred  page  is   all  befmear'd  with 
fmoke.  Mr.  Charles  Dry  den. 

This  admiration  has  always  continued  to  increafe. 
Five  hundred  years  after  Virgil,  and  at  an  age  when 
the  Latin  was  ftill  a  living  language,  people  men- 
tioned this  poet  with  as  much  veneration,  as  his 
greatcfl  admirers  can  fpeak  of  him  in  our  days. 
,  Juftinian's  inftitutes  *,  the  mod  refpcdlable  of  all 
profane  books,  inform  us  that  the  Romans  always 
meant  Virgil  when  tliey  faid  the  word  poet  abfolute- 
ly,  and  by  way  of  preference,  as  the  Greeks  con- 
ftantly  undcrftood  Homer  when  they  ufed  the  fame 
expreffion. 

Virgil  therefore  is  not  indebted  to  tranflators  or 
commentators  for  his  reputation.  He  was  admired 
before  there  was  any  necefilty  for  tranflating  'him, 
and  'tis  the  fuccefs  of  his  verfes  that  was  the  firft 
occafion  of  his  being  honored  with  commentators. 
When  Macrobius  and  Servius  commented  or  ex- 
plained him  in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the 
moft  probable  opinion,  they  could  not  beftow  much 
greater  encomiums  upon  him  than  thofe  which  he 
received  from  the  public.  Otherwife  thefe  encomi- 
ums would  have  been  contradic3:^d  by  every  body, 
as  the  Latin  was  ftill  the  living  language  of  thofc 
for  whom  Servius  ancj  Macrobips  wf  ote.  The  fame 
m^  be  faid  of  Euftatius,  Afconius  Pedianus,' Do- 
natus,  Acron  and  other  ancient  commentators,  who 

*  Cum  poet  am  dicimus  nee  additnus  nomen^fuhauditur  apudGracos 
egre^iu^  Homeruj,  apud  nos  FirgiUus.     Inft^  I.  l.  UK,  Z. 
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publlflied  their  comments,  when  people  ftill  fpokc 
the  language  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  author,  who 
was  the  fubjed  of  their  labors. 

In  fine,    all   the  modern  nations  that  were  form- 
ed in  Europe  after  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Barbarians,  have   fet  a  value    upon 
Virgil's  writings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  that  poet.     Thefe  people,    fo  different 
from  one  another  with  regard  to  language,  religion, 
and  manners,  united  all  of  them  in  their  fentiments 
of  refpedb  for  Virgil  as  foon  as   they  began   to  be 
polifhed,    and   became    capable    of   underftanding 
him.     They  did  not  look  upon  the  i^neid  as  an  ex- 
cellent poem,  becaufe  they  had  been  taught  at  an 
univerfity  to  admire  him  ;  for  they  had  no  univer- 
fities  at  that  time  ;  but  becaufe  they  found  it  an 
excellent   poem  upon  the   reading   of  it,    they  all 
agreed  to  make  the  ftudy  thereof  a  part  of  the  po- 
lite education  of  their  children. 

As  foon  as   the   northern  nations  acquired  fettJe- 

ments  in  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 

learnt  the  Latin  tongue,  they  began  to  have  the  fame 

tafte  for  Virgil  as  the  cotemporaries  of  that  amiable 

poet.     I  fhall  be  contented  with  producing  only  one 

example.     Theodoric,    the  firll  king  of  the  ViQ- 

goths  eftablifhed   in  Gaul,  and  cotemporary  of  the 

emperor  Valentinian  III,  ordered  his  fon  Theodoric 

IT  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Virgil.    The  latter 

Theodoric,  writing  to  the  celebrated  Avitus,  who 

was  proclaimed  emperor  in  455,    and  who  prefled 

t     him  to   make  up  matters  with  the  Romans,  fays  to 

l^-|^im  as  follows  : 


Par^. 


\ 
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Parvumque  edifcere  jujfii 


Ad  tua  verba  pater ^  docili  quo  prifca  Maronis 
Carmine  moUiret  Scythicos  mihi  pagina  mores, 

Sid.  Apoll.  carm.  fept. 

*'  I  have  too  many  obligations  to  you,  to  refufe 
**  any  thing  you  demand.  Was  it  not  you  that 
*'  had  the  care  of  inftruding  me  in  my  youth,  and 
*'  that  explained  Virgil  to  me,  when  my  father  in- 
"  filled  upon  my  applying  myfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
*'  this  poet  ?  "  Sidonius,  who  relates  this  fad, 
was  fon-in-law  to  Avitus. 

'Tis  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  the  other  famous 
poets  of  antiquity.  They  wrote  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage af  their  country,  and  their  firfl:  admirers 
gave  them  an  approbation  which  was  not  fub- 
ject  to  error.  Since  the  fettlement  of  the  mo- 
dern nations  in  Europe,  not  one  of  them  has 
preferred  the  poems  compofed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage to  the  works  of  thofe  ancient  poets.  Thofe 
rwho  underfland  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  are  all 
agreed  as  well  in  the  north  as  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
in;  catholic  as  in  proteftant  countries,  that  they  are 
m.Qr^ejBQved  and  taken  with  them,  than  with  poems 
compofed  in  their  own  native  language.  Can  it  be 
fupppfed  that  the  learned  of  all  ages  entered  into  a 
wnimfical  confpiracy  to  facrifice  the  glory  of  their 
cpuntryrpen,  mofl  of  whom  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  but  by  their  books,  to  the  fame  of  Greek 
and  Roman  waiters,  who  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  requite  them  for  their  prevarication  ?  The  per- 
fons  heb  mentioned  could  not  be  ingenuoufly  mis- 
taken, becaufe  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their 

own 
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own  fenfe  and  feeling.  The  number  of  thofe,  who 
have  exprefled  themfelves  differently,  is  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  as  not  to  merit  the  name  of  an  exception. 
Now  if  there  can  be  any  difpute  with  refpedl  to  the 
merit  and  excellence  of  a  poem,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  impreflion  it  has  made  on  all  men 
during  the  courfe  of  twenty  centuries. 

The  philofophical  fpirit,  which  is  nothing  but 
reafon  ftrengthened  by  experience,  whereof  the  name 
alone  would  be  new  to  the  ancients,  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  compofing  books  which  inftrud  people  to 
avoid  miftakes  in  writing,  as  alfo  in  detedling  thofe 
that  have  been  committed  by  an  author  ;  but  it  mif- 
guides  us  in  judging  of  a  poem  in  general.  Thofe 
beauties  in  which  its  greateft  merit  confifts,  are  bet- 
ter felt  than  found  out  by  rule  and  compafs.  Quin- 
tilian  did  not  make  a  mathematical  calculation  or 
a  metaphyfical  difcuffion  of  the  real  and  relative 
faults  of  thofe,  on  whom  he  has  pafTed  a  judgment 
adopted  by  all  ages  and  nations.  'Tis  by  the  im- 
preflion they  make  on  the  reader,  that  this  great 
man  has  defined  them  ;  and  the  public,  which  has 
conflantly  ufed  the  fame  method  of  judging,  has  al- 
ways conformed  to  his  opinion. 

In  fine,  in  things  which  belong  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  fenfe,  fuch  as  the  merit  of  a  poem ; 
the  emotion  of  all  men  who  have  and  ftill  do  read 
it,  as  well  as  their  veneration  for  the  work,  amount 
to  as  flrong  a  proof  as  a  demonftration  in  geome- 
try. Now  'tis  on  the  flrength  of  this  demonftra- 
tion, that  people  are  fo  pafTionately  fond  of  Virgil 
and  other  poets.  Wherefore  men  will  not  change 
their  opinion  on  this  point,  till  the  fprings  of  the 

human 
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human  machine  are  altered.  The  poems  of  thofe 
great  authors  will  not  appear  indifferent  perform- 
ances, till  the  organs  of  this  machine  be  fo  chang- 
ed, as  to  find  a  bitternefs  in  fugar,  and  a  fweet- 
nefs  in  wormwood.  People  will  anfwer  the  cri- 
tics, without  entering  into  a  difcuffion  of  their  re- 
marks, that  they  are  already  fenfible  of  the  faults  of 
thofe  poems  they  admire  -,  but  dill  they  will  not 
change  their  opinion,  tho'  they  were  to  fee  fome 
more.  They  will  anfwer,  that  the  countrymen  of 
thefe  great  poets  muft  have  obferved  feveral  faults 
in  their  works,  which  we  are  incapable  of  difcover- 
ing.  Their  works  were  written  in  a  vulgar  lan- 
guage, and  their  countrymen  knew  an  infinite 
number  of  things  that  are  now  forgot,  which 
might  have  afforded  fubjed  for  feveral  well- 
grounded  criticifms.  And  yet  they  admired  thofe 
illuftrious  authors  as  much  as  we  do.  Let  our  cri- 
tics confine  themfelves  therefore  to  write  againft 
fuch  commentators  as  would  fain  make  beauties  of 
thofe  faults,  of  which  there  is  always  a  large  num- 
ber in  the  very  bed  performances.  The  ancients 
are  no  more  anfwerable  for  the  puerilities  of  thefe 
commentators,  than  a  fine  woman  ought  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  extravagancies  into  which  the 
blindnefs  of  paffion  throws  her  unknown  admirers. 
The  public  has  a  right  of  leaving  fuch  reafonings 
as  conclude  contrary  to  their  experience,  to  be  dif- 
cufled  by  the  learned,  and  to  (tick  to  what  it  cer- 
tainly knows  by  way  of  fenfation.  Their  own  fenfe, 
confirmed  by  that  of  former  ages,  is  fufficient  to 
perfuade  them,  that  all  thofe  reafonings  muft  be 
falfe,  and  they  continue  very  quietly  in  their  opi- 
nion. 
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nion,  waiting  till  fomebody  takes  the  trouble  of  giv- 
ing us  a  methodical  account   of  their  errors.     For 
inftance,  a  phyfician,  who  is  a  man  of  parts  and  a 
great  logician,  writes  a  book  to  prove,  that  vegeta- 
bles and  fifh  are  as  wholefome  nourifhment  as  flefli 
in  our  country  and   climate.      He  lays  down  his 
principles  in  a  methodical  manner  ;  his  arguments 
are  well  drawn  up,  and   feem  conclufive  ;  and  yet 
no  body  is  convinced  of  the  truth   of  his  propoli- 
tion.      His  cotemporaries,     without  giving  them- 
felves  the  trouble  of  deteding  the  fource  of  his  er- 
ror,    condemn  him   upon    their    own   experience, 
which  fenfibly  convinces  them,  that  flefh  is  with  us 
an  eafier  and  wholefomer  food  than  fifh  and  vegeta- 
bles.    Men  know  very  well,  that  'tis  eafier  to  daz- 
zle their  underftanding,  than  to  impofe  upon  their 
fenfes. 

A  perfon  who  attempts  to  defend  an  eftablifh- 
cd  fyftem   or   opinion,    undertakes  a   fubject  that 
does    not     excite    greatly    the    curiofity     of    his 
cotemporaries.     If  this  author   writes   ill,    no  bo- 
dy thinks    him   worth   mentioning  ;    if  he   writes 
well,  people  will  fay,  that  he  expofed  in  a  fenfiblc 
manner  what  they  knew  already.     But  to  attack  an 
eftablifhed  fyftem,     is   the  thing  which  prefently 
diftinguiflies    an    author.      'Tis   not  therefore    in 
our    days   only  that   men  of   letters  have   endea- 
voured,   by    attacking  received   opinions,    to  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  men  of   a   fuperior  know- 
ledge, born    to  prefcribe  and  not  to  receive  laws 
from  their  cotemporaries.     All  the  eftablifhed  opi- 
nions in  literature  have  fuftained  repeated    attacks. 
There  is  not  fo  much  as  one  celebrated  author  but 

what 
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what  fome  critic  has  attempted  to  degrade  ;  and 
we  have  feen  writers  ip.aintain,  that  Virgil  was  not 
the  author  of  the  iEneid,  and  that  Tacitus  did 
not  write  the  hiftory  and  annals  that  go  under 
his  name.  Whatever  can  be  alledged  to  diminifh 
the  reputation  of  the  excellent  works  of  antiquity, 
has  already  been  wrote,  or  at  leaft  afferted  :  And 
yet  they  continue  in  the  hands  of  all  mankind  ;  no 
more  expofed  to  be  degraded  than  to  perifh,  a  mif- 
fortune  which  great  part  of  them  has  fufFered  by  the 
devaftations  of  Barbarians.  The  art  of  printing  has 
multiplied  too  many  copies,  and  were  Europe  to  be 
fo  ravaged  as  to  lofe  them  all,  ftill  the  libraries  of 
the  European  colonies  in  America,  and  the  remote 
parts  of  Afia,  would  preferve  thofe  precious  monu- 
ments to  poilerity. 

-  But  to  return  now  to  the  critics.  When  we  ob- 
ferve  any  defefls  in  a  book  which  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  excellent  piece,  we  muft  not 
imagine  ourfelves  the  firft  that  have  defcried  them. 
Perhaps  the  ideas  that  occur  to  us  then,  prefented 
themfelves  before  to  feveral  others,  who  at  the  firft 
motion  would  have  been  willing  to  have  publilhed 
them  the  very  fame  day,  in  order  to  undeceive  the 
world  immediately  of  its  old  errors.  A  few  reflec- 
tions made  them  defer  attacking  the  general  opinion 
fo  very  foon,  which  to  them  appeared  a  mere  pre- 
judice ;  and  a  little  meditation  made  them  fenfible, 
that  their  imagining  themfelves  more  clear  fighted 
than  others,  was  owing  to  their  own  ignorance.  They 
were  convinced  at  length,  that  the  world  had  fome 
reafon  to  think  as  it  did  for  fo  many  ages  •,  that  if 
the  reputation  of  the  ancients  could  have  been  pof- 

fibly 
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fibly  diminifhed,  the  duft:  of  time  would  have 
fuIJied  it  long  ago  ;  and  in  (hort,  that  they  had 
been  impofed  upon  by  an  inconfiderate  zeal. 

A  young  man  who  enters  upon  a  confiderable  em- 
ployment, fets  out  with  cenfuring  the  adminiftration 
of  liis  predecefifor.  He  cannot  comprehend  how  people 
of  fenfe  and  prudence  could  have  commended  him  ; 
wherefore  he  propofes  to  put  a  flop  to  vice,  and  to 
promote  virtue  in  a  more  effedual  manner.     The  ill 
fuccefs  of  his  endeavors  to  reform  abufes,  and  to  efta- 
blifh  that  order  and  regularity  of  which  he  had  form- 
ed the  idea  in  his  cabinet,  the  knowledge  alfo  which 
experience  furnifhes  him,  by  which  alone  he  can  be 
inftruded,  will  foon  convince  him  that  his  predecefTor 
managed  right,  and  the  public  had  reafon  to  applaud 
him.      In  like  manner  our  firft  meditations  preju- 
dice us  fometimes   againfl:  the  received   opinions  of 
the  republic  of  letters  \  but  a  courfe  of  more  feri- 
ous  refled:ions  on    the  manner  in  which  thefe  opi- 
nions   were   eftabUllied,    likewife  a   more   extenfive 
and  diftindler  knowledge  of  what  men   are  capable 
of  doing,  and  in  fine,  even  our  own  experience  re- 
conciles us  to  thefe  opinions.     A  French  painter  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  goes  to  Rome  to  ,ftudy, 
does  not  fee  at  firft  in  Raphael's  works  a  merit  equal 
to  their  great  reputation.     He  is  fometimes  fo  vola- 
tile and  unguarded  as  to  publifh  his  fentiraent  •,  but 
within   the  fpace  of  a  year,   when  a  little  refledion 
iias  brought  him  over  to  the  general  opinion,  he  is 
vexed  for  having  expreffed  himfelf  in  that  manner. 
'Tis  owing  to  ignorance,  that  people  recede  fome- 
times from  the  common  opinion  in  things,  the  me- 
rit of  which  may  be  known  by  all  mankind.     No* 
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things  fays  Quintilian  ^,   is  more  odious    than  thofe 
who  knowing  only  fome  thing  more  than  the  fir  ft  ele- 
ments of  letters^  are  puffed  up  with  a  vain  and  con- 
ceited notion  of  learning. 


CHAP.     XXXV. 

Of  the  idea  which  men  have  of  the  wri tings  of 
the  ancients^  when  they  do  not  underjiand  the 
originals, 

A  S  for  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
J^"^  guages,  in  which  the  poets,  orators,  and  even 
the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  have  wrote,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  themfelves  to  judge  of  their  excellency  y 
wherefore  if  they  are  defirous  of  having  a  juft  idea 
of  tht  merit  of  thofe  works,  they  muft  take  it  from 
the  relation  of  perfons  who  have  and  do  underfland 
thefe  languages.  Men  cannot  judge  right  of  an  ob- 
je&,  when  they  are  not  able  to  form  their  judg- 
triSit  by  the  report  of  the  fenfe  deftined  to  know  it. 
We  cannot  give  our  opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of 
a  liquor  'till  after  we  have  tafted  it,  nor  of  the 
excellence  of  a  tune,  'till  we  have  heard  it.  Now 
a  poem  written  in  a  language  we  do  not  un- 
derftand,  cannot  be  known  to  us  by  the  report  of 
the  ienfe  appointed  to  judge  of  it.  'Tis  impofTiblc 
for  us  to  difcern  its  merit  by  means  of  that  fixth 
fenfe  we  have  fpoken  of.     'Tis  the  bufmefs  of  this 

*  Nihil  eji  pejus  iis   qui  paululum  aliquid  ultra  primus  litteras 
pro^rejjij  falfam  Jihi  fcientia  perfuafiontm   induermt.      Quint- 

fenfe 
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fenfe  to  know  whether  the  objedt  prefented  to  us, 
be  moving  and  capable  of  engaging  us ;  as  it  belongs 
to  the  ear  to  judge  whether  the  founds  are  pleafing, 
and  to  the  palate,  whether  the  tafle  is  agreable. 

All  the  critical  difcourfes  in  the  world  are  no  more 
capable  of  conveying  a  juft  idea  of  the  merit  of 
Horace's  odes  to  a  perfon  that  does  not  underlland 
Latin,  than  a  relation  of  the  qualities  of  a  liquor 
which  we  had  never  tailed,  would  be  able  to  give  us 
a  right  notion  of  the  tafle  of  that  liquor.  Nothing 
can  fupply  the  report  of  the  proper  fenfe  for  judg- 
ing of  the  thing  in  queftion.  The  ideas  which  we 
form  to  ourfelves  from  other  people's  reafon- 
ing  and  difcourfe,  refemble  the  notion  a  blind  man 
has  formed  to  himfelf  of  colors  :  Or  we  may  com- 
pare them  to  the  ideas  which  a  perfon  who  had 
never  been  fick,  may  have  formed  of  a  fever  or 
xholic. 

NoWj  as  a  perfon  who  has  never  heard  a  particu- 
lar air  or  tune,  is  not  admitted  to  difpute  with  re- 
gard to  its  excellence,  againft  thofe  who  have  heard  it ; 
and  as. a  man  who  never  had  a  fever,  is  not  allowed 
to  contell  the  impreflion  made  by  this  diftemper,  with 
thofe  who  have  been  afHided  with  it  •,  in  like  man- 
ner he  who  does  not  underlland  the  language  in 
which  a  poet  has  v/rote,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
difpute  with  fuch  as  underlland  this  poet,  concerning 
his  merit  and  the  impreflion  he  makes.  To  difpute 
with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  poet  and  his  fuperiori- 
ty  over  other  writers,  is  it  not  difputing  in  relation 
to  the  different  impreflion  which  their  poems  have  on 
their  readers,  and  to  the  emotion  they  caufe  ?  Is  it 
not  difputing  of  the  truth  of  a  itatural  fad,  a  quef- 
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tion  on  which  people  will  always  give  credit  to 
ocular  witneffes  who  are  uniform  in  their  report,  pre- 
ferable to  all  thofe  who  fliould  attempt  to  conteft 
the  pofTibility  thereof  by  metaphyfical  arguments  ? 

Since  men  therefore,  who  do  not  underftand  the 
language  the  poet  has  writ  in,  are  incapable  of  paf- 
fmg  a  judgment  upon  his  merit,  and  upon  the  rank 
•due  to  him  ;  is  it  not  more  reafonable  they  fhould 
adopt  the  judgment  of  fuch  as  have  and  do  under- 
lland  him,  than  embrace  the  opinion  of  two  or 
three  critics  who  affirm  that  the  poem  does  not 
make  fuch  imprefTion  upon  them,  as  every  body 
elfc  fays  it  does  ?  I  take  no  notice  here  but  of 
the  fenfitive  decifions  of  critics,  for  I  reckon  ana- 
lyfes  and  difcuflions  for  nothing  in  a  fubjed  which 
fhould  not  be  determined  by  the  way  of  reafoning. 
Now  thofe  critics  who  fay,  that  the  poems  of  the  an- 
cients do  not  make  the  fame  imprelfion  upon  them, 
.  as  upon  the  reft  of  mankind,  are  one  againft  a  hun- 
dred thoufand.  Should  we  take  any  notice  of  a 
fophift,  who  would  attempt  to  prove,  that  thofe 
who  feel  a  pleafure  in  wine,  have  a  depraved  tafte, 
and  would  corroborate  his  arguments  by  the  exam- 
ple of  five  or  fix  abftemious  perfons,  that  have  an 
averfion  to  this  liquor  ?  Thofe  who  are  capable  of 
underftanding  the  ancients,  without  relifliing  them, 
are  in  as  fmall  a  number  with  refpedt  to  their  ad- 
mirers, as  men  who  have  a  natural  averfion  to  wine 
are  in  comparifon  to  fuch  as  love  it. 

We  muft  not  be  impofed  upon  by  the  artifices 
of  the  defpifers  of  the  ancients^  who  ftrive  to  jufti- 
fy  their  difrelifli  by  the  authority  of  fuch  learned 
men,  as  have  obfervcd  miftakes  in  the  finefl  works 

of 
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of  antiquity.     Thefe  gentlemen,  fo  dextrous  in  the 
art  of  falfifying  the  truth  without  lying,  would  fain 
make  us  believe  that  the  learned  are  of  their  party. 
Here  in  one  fenfe  they  are  in  the  right ;  for  in  quef- 
tions  relating  to  matters  of  fad,  as  that  of  know- 
ing whether  the  reading  of  a  particular  poem  be  en- 
gaging or  not,  men  judge  commonly  according  as 
the  courts  of  judicature  are  accuflomed  to  determine; 
that  is,  they  pronounce  always  in  favor  of  a  hundred 
witnelTes,  who  depofe  they  have  feen  a  fa6l,  in  op- 1 
pofition  to  all  the  arguments  of  a  fmali  number  who  I 
fay  they  have  not  feen  it,  and  even  aver  it  to  bel 
impoflible.     The  defpifers  of  the  ancients  are  intitled 
to   appeal  to   the  authority  of  thefe    critics   only, 
who  have  advanced,  that  the  ancients  were  indebted 
to  old  mi  (lakes  and  grofs  prejudices,  for  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  their  defeds  rendered  them  undeferv- 
ing.     Now  the  catalogue  of  thefe  critics  might  be 
comprifed  in  two  lines,  while  whole  volumes  would 
fcarce  contain  the  lift  of  critics  of  the  oppofite  tafte. 
In  fad,   to  attack  fo  general  a  confent,  and  to  give 
the  lye  to  fo  many   paft  ages,  nay,  even  to  our 
own,  one  muft  fuppofe  that  the  world  has  but  juil 
got  over  its  infancy,   and  that  we  are  the  firft  ge- 
neration of  rational  men  that  the  earth  has  yet  pro- 
duced. 

But  fome  will  afk  me,  w^hether  the  tranflations 
made  by  learned  and  able  writers,  do  not  enable 
thofe,  for  example,  who  do  not  underftand  Latin, 
to  judge  of  themfelves  and  even  by  their  fenfes  of 
Virgil's  i^neid  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  Virgil's  ^neid  done  into  French, 
falls,  as  it  were,  under  the  very  fenfe  which  would 
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have  judged  of  the  original  poem  -,  but  the  iEneid. 
in  French  is  not  the  fame  poem  as  in  the  Latin, 
A  great  part  of  the  merit  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  po- 
em confifls  in  the  numbers  and  harmony  of  the  ver- 
fes  ;  and  thefe  beauties,  tho'  very  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
originals,  cannot  be  ti  mfplanted,  as  k  were,  into 
a  French  tranflation.  Even  Virgil  himfelf  would  be 
incapable  of  tranfplanting  them,'efpecially  as  our  Ian- 
guage  is  not  fo  fufceptible  of  thofe  beauties  as  the  La- 
tin, purfuant  to  what  we  have  obferved  upon  this 
fubjedl  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work.  In  the 
fecond  place,  the  poetic  ftyle  (of  which  we  have 
difcourfed  at  large  alfo  in  the  firft  part,  and  which 
decides  almoft  intirely  the  fuccefs  of  a  poem)  is  fo 
disfigured  in  the  very  beft  tranflation,  that  it  has 
fcarce  any  traces  left  to  diftinguifh  it. 

*Tis  difficult  to  tranflate  an  author  with  purity 
and  fidelity,  even  an  author  who  relates  nothing  but 
fadls,  and  with  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  has  compofed  in  a  language  more 
favorable  for  nervous  and  accurate  exprefTions,  than 
that  into  which  we  attempt  to  tranflate  him.  'Tis 
therefore  vaftly  difficult  to  render  any  writer  into 
French,  who  compofed  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Let 
the  reader  therefore  judge  whether  it  be  poffible  to 
tranflate  the  figurative  ftyle  of  thofe  poets  who  have 
wrote  in  Greek  or  Latin,  without  enervating  the  force 
of  their  ftyle,  andftripping  it  of  its  greateft  ornaments. 

Either  the  tranflator  takes  the  liberty  of  changing 
the  figures,  and  of  fubftituting  others  which  are  ufed 
in  his  own  language,  inftead  of  thofe  employed  by  the 
author ;  or  elfehe  renders  thofe  figures  word  for  word, 
^d  prefcrves  the  very  fame  images  in  his  copy. 
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which  they  reprefent  in  the  original.  If  he  changes 
the  figures,  'tis  no  longer  the  original  author  but 
the  tranflator  that  is  fpeaking  to  us.  This  muil 
certainly  be  a  great  lofs,  even  were  the  tranflator 
(which  very  feldom  happens)  to  have  as  much  fenfe 
and  genius  as  the  original  author? 

'Tis  natural  for  us  to  exprefs  our  own  idea  better 
than  that  of  another  perfon.  Befides,  'tis  very  rare, 
that  the  figures  which  are  confidered  as  relative  in 
the  two  languages,  have  exadly  the  fame  meaning  j 
and  even  when  they  have  the  fame  meaning,  they 
may  happen  not  to  have  the  fame  dignity.  For  ex- 
ample, to  exprefs  a  thing  that  furpaffes  the  power 
of  man,  the  Latins  would  fay,  Clavam  Herculi  ex* 
torquere ;  but  the  French  would  fay.  Prendre  la 
Lune  avec  les  dents  *.  Is  the  fimplicity  and  grandeur 
of  the  Latin  proverb,  fo  well  exprelfed  by  the  French 
figure  ? 

The  lofs  is  every  bit  as  great,  at  lead  to  the 
poem,  when  the  tranflator  gives  the  figures  word 
for  word.  In  the  firft  place,  'tis  impoflible  for 
him  to  render  the  words  exadly,  without  being 
frequently  obliged  to  ufe  epithets  either  to  reftrain 
or  extend  their  fignification.  Words  which  ne- 
Gefiity  makes  us  oftentimes  confider  as  fynony- 
mous,  or  relative  in  Latin  and  French,  have  not 
always  the  fame  propriety,  nor  the  fame  extent 
of  fignification  ;  and  'tis  this  propriety  which  fre- 
quently forms  the  exadnefs  of  the  expreflion,  and 
the  merit  of  the  figure  which  the  poet  has  employed. 
The  French  tranflate  generally  the  Latin  wor4 
fierus   by    that  of  Maitre^    tho'    the  latter  does 

*  That  is,  to  lay  hold  of  the  moon  nuiib  one's  teeth, 

B  b  4  not 
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not  include  exadlly  the  fenfe  of  the  Latin,  which 
properly  fignifies  a  mafter  with  regard  to  his  Qave. 
The  tranilator  is  therefore  obliged  fometimes  to  ufe 
a  circumlocution,  in  order  to  convey  the  fenfe  of  a 
fingle  word,  which  drawls  out  the  expreflion,  and 
renders  the  phrafe  languid  and  heavy  in  the  verfion, 
tho'  it  might  have  been  very  Uvely  in  the  original. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Virgil's  phrafes,  as  of 
Raphael's  figures.  Alter  but  ever  fo  little  of  Ra- 
phael's contour,  and  you  take  away  the  energy  of 
the  expreffion,  and  the  noble  air  of  the  head.  In 
like  manner,  if  Virgil's  expreffion  be  ever  fo  httle 
changed,  his  phrafe  alTumes  fo  different  a  form,  that 
we  find  no  longer  the  expreffion  of  the  original. 
T'ho'  the  French  worcj  Empereur  is  derived  from 
that  of  Imperator^  are  we  not  obliged  by  the  different 
extent  of  the  fignification  of  thefe  two  words,  to 
employ  frequently  a  circumlocution  to  point  out 
precifely  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufe  the  word  Em- 
fereur^  in  tranflating  Imperator  ?  Some  of  our  bed 
■  tranflators  have  even  chofen  to  adopt  in.  a  French 
phrafe  the  Latin  word  Imperator, 

Befides,  may  not  a  word,  which  bears  exadtly 
the  fame  fignification  in  the  two  languages,  be  no- 
bler in  one  than  in  the  other,  when  confidered  as  a 
limple  found,  and  taken  independent  of  the  idea  fixt 
to  it ;  infomuch  that  one  fhall  find  a  low  word  in 
the  tranflation,  when  the  author,  ufed  a  graceful  one 
in  the  original.  Is  the  word  Renaud  in  French  as 
graceful  as  Rhmldo  in  Italian  ?  Does  not  Titus  found 
better  than  Tite  ? 

Again,  words  tranflated  from  one  language  into 
another,  may  be  degraded  and  fuftain  fome  damage, 

as 
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as  It  were,  with  refped  to  the  idea  affixed  to  the 
word.  Does  not  the  word.  Hofpes  lofe  a  part  of  the 
dignity  it  has  in  Latin,  (where  it  fignifies  a  man  unit- 
ed to  another  by  the  llridteft  ties  of  friend fhip,  a 
man  fo  clofely  connected  with  another  as  to  be  able 
to  make  the  fame  ufe  of  his  friend's  houfe  as  of  his 
own)  when  it  is  rendered  into  French  by  the  word 
Hotey  which  commonly  fignifieS  a  perfon  who  enter- 
tains or  is  entertained  by  others  for  the  fake  of  mo- 
ney ?'i'Tis  the  fame  with  words,  as  'tis  with  men. 
To  imprint  veneration,  'tis  not  fufficient  to  fhew 
themfelves  fometimes  in  honorable  fignifications  or 
functions,  'tis  neceffary  moreover  that  they  never 
appear  in  low  functions,  or  mean  fignifications. 

In  the  fecond  place,  fuppofing  a  tranflator  has 
fucceeded  fo  as  to  render  the  Latin  figure  in  its 
full  flrength,  yet  it  will  frequently  happen  that  this 
figure  will  not  make  the  fame  imprefiion  upon  us, 
as  it  did  upon  the  Romans  for  whom  the  poem  was 
cpmpofed.  We  have  but  a  very  imperfe6t  know- 
ledge of  things  whofe  figures  are  borrowed.  Were 
we  even  to  have  a  compleat  knowledge  of  them. 
Hill  we  fhould  not,  for  reafons  I  am  going  to  lay 
down,  have  the  fame  talle  for  thofe  things  as  th« 
Romans  had  \  wherefore  the  image  that  repre- 
fents  them,  cannot  afFed  us  as  much  as  it  did  the 
Romans. 

Thus  the  figures  borrowed  frorn  the  arms  and 
military  machines  of  the  ancients,  cannot  make  the 
fame  >impreflion  upon  us  as  they  did  upon  them. 
Can  the  figures  drawn  from  the  com.bat  of  gladia- 
tors flrike  a  Frenchman  who  knows  nothing  of,  or  at 
lead  who  never  faw  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre, 

as 
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As  much  as  the  Romans,  who  were  fo  taken  with 
thofe  fpedacles  as  to  be  prefent  at  them  feveral  times  in 
a  month  ?  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  figures  bor- 
rowed from  the  orcheftra,  from  the  chorufes  and 
dances  of  the  opera,  could  affedl  fuch  as  never  faw 
this  fpediacle,  as  much  as  they  (Irike  thofe  who  go 
to  the  opera  every  week  ?  Does  the  figure,  to  eat 
his  bread  under  the  Jhade  of  his  fig-tree^  make 
the  fame  imprefllon  upon  us,  as  it  does  upon  a 
Syrian  almoil  continually  tormented  by  a  fcorch- 
ing  fun,  and  who  finds  an  infinite  pleafure  in 
laying  himfelf  down  to  reft  under  the  fhade  of 
the  large  leaves  of  this  tree,  the  beft  flicker  he 
can  find  amongft  all  the  trees  in  the  fruitful 
plains  of  his  country  ?  Can  the  northern  nati- 
ons be  as  fenfible  of  all  the  other  figures  which  de- 
fcribe  the  pleafure  of  a  cool  fliade,  as  the  people 
who  live  in  hot  countries,  and  for  whom  thefe 
images  were  invented  ?  Virgil  and  the  other  ancient 
poets  would  have  employed  figures  of  an  oppofite 
tafte,  if  they  had  wrote  for  the  northern  nations.  In- 
flead  of  drawing  the  greateft  part  of  their  meta- 
phors from  a  brook  whofe  cool  ftreams  quench  the 
traveller's  thirft,  or  from  a  grove  fpreading  a  de- 
lightful fliade  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  they 
would  have  taken  them  from  a  good  warm  ftove, 
or  from  the  effefe  of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors. 
They  would  have  chofen  to  defcribe  the  fenfible 
pleafure  which  a  man,  who  is  almoft  ftiflf  with 
cold,  feels  upon  approaching  the  fire  ;  or  the 
flower  but  more  agreable  fenfation  he  finds  in  put- 
ting on  a  coat  lined  with  good  comfortable  fur.  We 
4rc  much  more  affedted  with  the  defcf  iption  of  fuch 

pleafures 
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pleafures  as  we  feel  every  day,  than  with  the  pi6lurc 
of  pleafures  we  have  never  or  but  feldom  tafted. 
As  we^  are  indifferent  in  refpecfl  to  delights  which 
we  never  wifh  for,  we  cannot  be  fenfibly  affe(5ted  by 
the  defcription  of  them,  were  it  drawn  even  by 
Virgil.  What  charms  could  a  great  many  people 
of  the  north,  (who  never  drank  a  drop  of  pure  wa- 
ter, and  who  have  only  an  imaginary  knowledge  of 
the  pleafure  defcribed  by  the  poet)  what  charms,  I 
fay,  could  they  find  in  the  following  verfes  of  Vir- 
gil's fifth  eclogue,  which  entertain  us  with  fo  de- 
lightful an  image  of  the  pleafure  a  man  feels,  when 
oppreffed  with  toil,  he  compofes  himfclf  to  fleep  on 
the  green  tarf ;  or  of  the  fweet  fenfation  a  traveller 
who  is  burnt  with  thirft,  finds  in  quenching  it  with 
the  cool  waters  of  a  cryftal  fountain  ? 

^ale  fopor  fejjis  in  gr amine ^  quale  per  aftum 
Dulcis  aqua  faliente  Jitim  rejiinguere  rivo, 

ViRG.  eclog.  5. 

As  to  the  weary  fwain  with  cares  opprefty 
Peneath  the  fylvanjhadey  refrejhing  reft  : 
^  to  the  fev^rijh  traveller^  when  fir  ft 
He  finds  a  cryftal  ftr earn  to  quench  his  thirft^ 

Dryden,, 

This  M  the  f^te  of  moft  of  thofe  images,  which  the 
ancient  poets  adopted  with  fo  much  judgment,  to 
engage  their  cotemporaries  and  countrymen. 

Befides,  an  image  that  is  noble  in  one  country, 
may  be  low  and  mean  in  another.  Such  is  that 
which  a  Greek  poet  gives  us  of  the  afs,  an  animal 
which  in  his  country  is  fmooth  and  well  made,  whereas 
in  ours  'ti^  a  wretched  creature*    Befides,    this  ani- 


'/•J 
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inal  is  in  thofe  parts  faddled  and  mounted  by  the 
principal  people  of  the  nation,  and  frequently  ho- 
nored with  gold  trappings  •,  whereas  among  us  it  is 
always  miferably  harnefled,  and  abandoned  to  the 
meaneft  drudgery  of  the  populace.  Let  us  hear, 
for  inftance,  what  a  miflionary  writes  with  relation 
to  the  opinion  they  have  of  affes  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies\  We  meet  with  ajfes  here  as  well 
us  in  Europe.  Tou  would  not  imagine^  madam^  that 
we  have  here  an  intire  breeds  which  is  pretended  to 
defcend  in  a  right  line  from  one  afs^  and  is  even  very 
much  honored  upon  that  account.  Tou  will  fay^  per- 
haps^  that  this  breed  muft  be  one  of  the  very  meaneft. 
Not  at  all,  madam^  ^tis  the  king's.  Would  it 
be  right  to  pafs  judgment  on  a  poet  of  that 
country,  by  the  ideas  we  have  formed  of  him  from 
a  French  translation  ?  Had  we  never  feen  any  other 
horfes  but  thofe  of  the  peafants  in  the  ifle  of 
France,  fhould  we  be  To  afFe6led  as  we  are,  with 
all  thofe  figures  which  give  a  pompous  defcription 
of  a  courfer  ?  But,  you'll  fay,  one  ought  to  allow 
a  poet,  who  is  criticized  in  a  tranflation,  all  the 
figures  and  profopopaeias  that  are  founded  on  the 
cuftoms.and  manners  of  his  country.  lanfwer  in 
the  firft  place,  that  this  is  never  done.  I  do  not 
think  •  that  it  proceeds  from  prevarication,  and 
I  accufe  the  critics  only  of  not  having  a  fuffici- 
ent  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  dif- 
ferent people,  to  be  able  to  judge  what  figures  are 
authorized  or  not  in  a  certain  poet:  In  the  fecond 
place,  thefe  figures  are  not  only  excufable,  but  they 
are  beautiful  in  the  original. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  t.  1 2.  p.  96. 

In 
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In  fine,  let  us  only  inquire  of  thofe  who  know 
how  to  write  in  Latin  and  French.  They  will  an-. 
fwer,  that  the  energy  of  a  phrafe,  or  the  effed  of 
a  figure,  are  fo  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  words  of 
the  language  in  which  one  has  invented  or  com- 
pofed,  that  they  are  incapable  of  tranflating  their 
own  writings  to  their  mind,  or  of  giving  the  ori- 
ginal turn  to  their  own  thoughts,  when  tranQating 
them  from  French  into  Latin,  and  much  lefs  when 
they  render  them  from  Latin  into  French.  Images 
and  ftrokes  of  eloquence  lofe  always  fome  part  of 
their  beauty  and  ftrength,  when  tranfplantcd  from 
the  language  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

We  have  as  good  tranflations  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
as  tranfiaiions  can  be.  And  yet  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  Latin,  never  fail  to  tell  us,  that  thefe  ver- 
fions  do  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  merit  of  the 
originals  ;  and  their  teftimony  is  ftill  corroborated  by 
the  general  experience  of  people  who  are  led  by  the 
agreablenefs  of  books  in  their  choice  of  reading, 
Thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are  never 
fatiated  with  reading  Horace  and  Virgil  -,  while  fuch 
as  cannot  read  thefe  poets  but  in  tranfladons,  find 
fo  little  entertainment,  that  they  have  occafion  for  a 
great  deal  of  refolution  to  read  the  iEneid  thro'  ; 
and  cannot  help  being  furprized  that  the  originals 
are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  On  the  other  hand, 
perfons  who  are  aftonilhed,  that  works  which  charm 
them  (o  much  in  the  originals,  fhould  be  fo  tire- 
fome  to  fuch  as  perufe  the  tranflations,  are  as  much 
\n  the  wrong  as  the  former.  They  ought  both  to 
refled:,  that  thofe  who  read  Horace's  odes  in  French, 
dp  not  read  the  fame  poems  as  people  who  read 
-  them 
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them  in  Latin.  My  refledion  is  fo  much  the  more 
juft,  as  one  cannot  learn  a  language,  without  pick- 
ing up  at  the  fame  time  a  knowledge  of  feveral 
things  delating  to  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the 
people  who  fpoke  it,  which  gives  us  an  infight  into 
the  figures  and  ftyle  of  the  author,  of  which  thofc 
who  have  not  fuch  lights,  muft  be  deprived. 

How  comes  it,  that  the  French  have  fo  little  re- 
lifh  for  the  tranflations  of  Ariofto  and  TafTo,  tho* 
the  reading  of  the  Rolando  Furiofo^  and  the  Gieru^ 
falemme  liherata^  ]^^^y  charms  fuch  Frenchmen,  as 
have  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  Italian,  to  un^ 
derftand  without  difficulty  the  originals  ?  What  is 
the  reafon  that  the  fame  perfon  who  has  read  Racine's 
works  fix  times  over,  cannot  go  thro'  with  the  tran- 
flation  of  Virgil,  notwithftanding  thofe  who  under- 
ftand  Latin  have  read  the  iEneid  ten  times,  for 
thrice  they  have  perufed  the  tragedies  of  the  French 
poet?  'Tis  becaufe  it  is  natural  for  every  tranflation 
to  give  a  bad  copy  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  >|^ 
poem,  while  it  faithfully  reprefents  the  defeds  of  the 
plan  and  chara6ters.  The  merit  of  things  in  poetry 
is  almofl  always  identified  (if  I  be  allowed  the  ex* 
prelTion)  with  the  merit  of  the  expreflTion. 

Thofe  who  read  hiftory  for  inftru6lion,  lofe  only 
the  beauties  of  the  hiftorian's  ftyle,  when  they  read 
him  in  a  good  tranflation.  The  principal  merit  of 
an  hiftorian  does  not  confift  like  that  of  a  poet,  in 
moving  ;  nor  is  it  his  ftyle  that  chiefly  engages  us 
to  his  work.  Events  of  importance  are  interefting 
of  themfelves,  and  truth  alone  furnifhes  them  with 
the  pathetic.  The  chief  merit  of  hiftory  is  to  in- 
rich  our  memory,  and  to  form  our  judgment ;  but 

that 
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that  of  a  poem  confifts  in  movbg  us,  and  'tis  the 
very  charm  of  the  emotion  that  makes  us  read  it* 
"Wherefore  the  principal  beauty  of  a  poem  is 
loft  when  we  do  not  underftand  the  poet's  owa 
id^di  expreflions,  and  when  we  do  not  behold  them 
in  the  order  in  which  he  ranged  them  to  pleafe  the 
ear,  and  to  form  images  capable  of  moving  the 
heart. 

In  effe6t,  let  us  change  the  words  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing verfes  of  Racine  which  we  have  already 
cited. 

Enchainer  un  captif  de  fes  fers  etonniy 
Centre  unjoug  qui  lui  plait  vainement  mutine. 

To  lead  a  captive  at  his  chains  furpriz*dy 
Rebelling  vainly  ^gainft  a  pkafingyoke. 

And  let  us  fay,  ftill  keeping  to  the  figure  :  To  lay 
a  prifoner  of  war  in  irons^  who  is  furprifed  thereat^ 
and  a5is  in  vain  the  mutineer  againft  an  agreahle 
yoke  ;  the  verfes  would  lofe  the  harmony  and  poetry 
of .  their  ftyle.  The  fame  figure  prefents  no  longer 
the  fame  image  ;  and  the  painting  exhibited  in  Ra^ 
cine's  verfes  is  dawbed  over,  as  it  were,  as  foon  as 
the  terms  are  difplaced,  and  the  definition  of  the 
word  is  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  word.  Thofe  who 
want  to  be  further  convinced  how  far  oiie  word 
taken  for  another  enervates  the  vigor  of  a  phrafe, 
even  without  going  out  of  the  limits  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  compofed>  let  them  read  the 
twenty  third  chapter  of  Ariftotle's  art  of  poetry. 

The  French  tranflators  of  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
are  obliged  to  deviate  a  great  deal  more  from  the 
expreflions  of  tlie  original  than  I  have  done  ia  thofe 

I  verfes 
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Verfes  of  Phaedra.  Perfons  of  the  greatefl  capacity 
and  application  are  tired  with  the  unfuccefsful  ef- 
forts they  make  in  order  to  infpire  their  tranflations 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  original,  where  they 
find  a  flrength  and  exaftnefs  which  they  cannot  tranf- 
fufe  into  their  copy.  They  let  themfelves  at  length 
be  led  away  with  the  genius  of  our  language,  and 
fubmit  to  the  fate  of  tranflations,  after  having  flrug- 
gled  againft  it  for  fonle  time. 

Since  therefore  a  tranflation  does  not  give  us  the 
author's  feledl  words,  nor  the  arrangement  in 
which  he  placed  them  in  order  to  pleafe  the  ear  and 
to  move  the  heart,  we  may  fay,  that  to  judge  of  a 
poem  in  general  from  the  verfion,  is  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  pidlure  of  a  great  mailer,  cele- 
brated chiefly  for  his  coloring,  from  a  print  in 
which  the  ftrokes  of  his  defign  are  quite  loft.  A 
poem  lofes  by  a  tranflation  its  harmony  and  num- 
bers, which  I  compare  to  the  coloring  of  a  picture  ; 
as  alfo  the  poetry  of  the  ftyle,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  defign  and  the  exprefl^ion.  A  verfion  is 
a  print,  in  which  nothing  remains  of  the  original 
pidure,  but  the  ordonnance  and  attitude  of  the 
figures  ;  and  even  this  is  frequently  altered. 

To  judge  therefore  of  a  poem  by  tranflations  and 
criticifms,  is  judging  of  a  thing  defigned  to  fall  un- 
der a  particular  fenfe,  without  having  any  knowledge 
of  it  by  that  fenfe.  But  to  form  an  idea  of  a  poem 
from  the  unanimous  depofition  of  perfons  acquainted 
with  the  original  concerning  the  impreflion  it  makes 
on  them,  is  the  beft  way  to  judge,  when  we  do  not 
underftand  it  ourfelves.  Nothing  is  more  reafona- 
ble  than  to  fuppofe,  that  the  objed  would  make  the 
2  f^^^ 
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fame  impreflion  upon  us,  as  it  does  on  them,  were  we 
as  fufceptible  of  this  impreflion.  Is  it  likely  we  lliould 
liften  to  a  man,  who  fhould  attempt  to  prove 
by  plaufible  arguments,  that  the  picture  of  the. 
marriage  of  Cana,  done  by  Paolo  Veronefe,  which 
he  never  faw,  cannot  be  fo  agreable,  as  people  fay 
it  is,  who  have  fecn  it  ;  by  reafon  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  a  pidure  fhould  pleafe,  when  there  are  fuch 
a  number  of  defeds  in  the  poetic  compofition  of 
the  workj  as  are  obferved  in  this  of  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe ?  We  fhould  defire  the  critic  to  go  and  fee 
the  pidlure,  and  we  fhould  rely  on  the  uniform  re- 
lation of  thole  that  faw  it,  who  proteft  it  has 
charmed  them  notwithftanding  its  defedts.  In  fad, 
the  uniform  report  of  the  fenfes  of  other  men,  is  the 
furell  way,  next  to  the  report  of  our  own,  to  judge 
of  things  which  fall  under  a  fenfitive  perception. 
This  we  are  fufficiently  convinced  of,  and  it  will  be 
impoflible  ever  to  ftagger  human  belief  or  opinion 
founded  on  the  uniform  report  of  other  peoples 
fenlcs.  A  perfon  cannot  therefore,  without  an  inex- 
cufable  temerity,  aflcrt  with  confidence,  when  the 
queftion  relates  to  a  poem  he  does  not  underftand  : 
That  the  opinion  which  men  have  of  its  excellence,  is 
only  a  prejudice  of  education  founded  on  applaufes^ 
which^  upon  tracing  them  to  their  fir fi  origin^  we 
find  for  the  mo (i  part  to  be  no  more  than  echoes  to 
one  another"^  \  and  'tis  Hill  a  higher  degree  of  rafli- 
nefs  to  compofe  the  imaginary  hiftory  of  this  pre- 
judice. 

'  Difcourfe  on  Homer ^  p.  122. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVI. 

Of  the  errors  which  perfons  are  liable  to^  who 
judge  of  a  poem  by  a  tranflation^    or  by   the 
remarks  of  critics. 

WHAT  fliould  we  think  of  an  Englifhman, 
fuppofing  that  any  of  them  could  be  fa 
indifcreet,  who,  without  underftanding  a  word  of 
French,  fhould  attempt  to  arraign  the  Cid  upon 
Ratter's  tranflation*,  and  pronounce  judgment  at 
length,  that  the  fondnefs  of  the  French  for  the  ori- 
ginal muft  be  attributed  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
infancy  ?  We  fliould  tell  him,  that  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted than  he  is  with  the  imperfedtions  of  the  Cid, 
but  that  he  cannot  have  our  fenfibility  of  the  beau- 
ties which  make  us  admire  it,  in  fpite  of  all  its  faults. 
In  fine,  we  fliould  fay  unto  this  prefumptuous 
judge,  whatever  a  perfuafion  founded  on  fenfe  fug- 
gells,  when  we  cannot  readily  recolledl  the  proper 
reafons  and  terms  for  making  a  methodical  refuta- 
tion of  propofitions,  whofe  error  offends  us.  'Tis 
difficult  in  fuch  a  cafe  for  the  mod  moderate  per- 
fons to  contain  themfelves  from  breaking  out  into 
fome  harfli  expreflions.  Now  thofe  who  have  learnt 
Greek  and  Englifli  are  very  fenfible,  that  a  Greek 
poet  rendered  into  French,  fufFers  a  great  deal 
more  by  the  verfion,  than  a  French  poet  tranflated 
into  Englifli. 

»  Printed  in  1637, 

All 
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All  the  judgments  and  parallels  that  can  be  made 
of  thofe  poems,  which  are  underftood  only  by  tran- 
llations  and  critical  difTertations,  lead  us  infallibly  to 
falfe  conclufions.     Let  us  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  and   the  Cid  to  be  tranQated  into 
the  Polifh   tongue,  and  that  one  of  the  learned  of 
Cracow,    after    having    perufed    thefe  tranflations, 
pafles  judgment  on  thofe  poems  by  way  of  examen 
and  difcuffion.      Let  us  fuppofe,    that  after  having 
made  a  methodical  inquiry  into  the  plan,  the  man- 
ners,   the  characters,     and  the  probability    of  the 
events,  whether  in  the  natural  or  fupernatural  order, 
he  decides  at  length  the  value  of  thofe  two  poems  ; 
he  will  certainly  determine  in  favor  of  the-  Maid 
of  Orleans,  which  in  an  operation  of  this  nature  will 
appear  a  more  regular  poem,  and  lefs  defe61:ive  in 
its  kind,  than  the  Cid.     If  we  fhould  likewife  fup- 
pofe, that  this  Polilh  reafoner  perfuades  his  country- 
men, that  a  perfon  is  capable  of  judging  of  a  poem 
written  in  a   language  he   does  not  underlland,  by 
rea4ing  the  tranllation  of  it  with  critical  remarks, 
they  will    certainly  conclude,    that   Chapelain  is   a 
better  poet  than  the  great  Corneille.     They  will  treat 
us  as  people  who  are  (laves  to  prejudices,    for  not 
fubmitting  to  their  decifion.     What  fhall  we  there- 
fore think  of  a  proceeding  which  leads  n^en  naturally 
to  this  fort  of  judgments  ? 


C  c  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVII. 

Of  the  defeats  we  imagine  we  fee  in  the  poemi 
of  the  ancients, 

AS  for  thofe  defers   we  fancy  we  fee  in  the 
poems  of  the  ancients,  and  which  we  fome- 
times  tell  fo  dexteroiifly  at  our  fingers  ends,  'tis  pof- 
fible  we  may  be  often  and  feveral  ways   miftaken. 
Sometimes  we  may  cenfure  the  poet,  as  defedive  in 
his  compofition,  for  having  inferted  feveral  things 
which  the  time  he  lived  in,  and  the  refped  due  to 
his  cotempofaries,  obliged   him  to  mention.       For 
inflance,  when  Homer  compofed  his  Iliad,  he  did 
not  write  a  fabulous  ftory,  that  left  him  at  liberty 
to  forge   the  characters  of  his  heroes  as  he  had   a 
mind,  or  to  give  the  events  what  fuccefs  he  pleafed, 
and  to  imbellifh  certain  fadls  with  all  the  noble  cir- 
cumftances  his  imagination  could  fuggefl.      He  un- 
dertook to  write  in  verfe,  a  part  of  the  events  of  a 
war,  which  the  Greeks  his  countrymen  had  waged 
againft    the  Trojans,  whereof  there  was  ftill  a  re- 
cent tradition  remaining.     Purfuant  to  the  common 
opinion,  Homer    flouriflied    about  a    hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  chronology  *  he  lived  ftill  nearer 
to  the  time  of  that  war,  and  might  have  feen  feveral 
perfons,  who  knew  Achilles,  and  the  other  illuftrious 
heroes  of  Agamemnon's  army.     I  grant  therefore 
that  Homer,    as  a  poet,  ought  to  have  treated  the 
events  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  fimple 
»  Chronolog.  p.  95.  and  p.  162. 

hiftorian-r 
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hiftorian.  He  fliould  have  introduced  the  marvel- 
ous as  much  as  it  was  reconcileable  to  probability,, 
according  to  the  religion  of  thofe  times.  He  ought 
to  have  imbellifhed  thofe  events  with  fidions,  and  to 
have  done,  in  fhort,  whatever  Ariftotle  *  conimends^ 
him  for  having  performed.  But  Homer,  in  quar,^ 
lity  of  a  citizen  and  hiftorian,  and  as  a  writer  of 
ballads  or  fongs,  that  were  deftined  chiefly  to  ferve^ 
as  annals  to  the  Greeks,  was  frequently  obliged  to, 
render  his  recitals  conformable  to  the  knowledge^ 
the  public  had  of  thofe  fads. 

We  fee  by  the  example  of  our  anceflors,  and  by, 
the  prefent  practice  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  fome 
parts  of  America,  that  the  firft  hiftorical  monu- 
ments of  nations,  for  preferving  the  memory  of  pad: 
events,  as  well  as  for  exciting  men  to  the  moft 
neceflfary  virtues  in  growing  focieties,  are  drawn  up 
in  verfe.  The  people  therefore,  tho*  yet  rude  and 
ignorant,  compofe  a  kind  of  fongs  to  celebrate  the 
praifes  of  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  rendered 
themfelves  worthy  of  imitation,  which  they  fing  on 
feveral  occafions.  Cicero  ^  informs  us,  that  jqft  af- 
ter Numa's  time,  the  Romans  were  come  into  the 
pradice  of  finging  fongs  at  table  in  praife  of 
illuftrious  men. 

The  Greeks  l>ad  their  beginnings,  like  other  peo- 
ple, and  were  an  infant  fociety  before  they  grew  up 
to  be  a  polifhed  nation.  Their  firft  hiftorians  were 
all  poets  •,  wherefore  Strabo ""  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters inform  us,  that  even  Cadmus,  Pherecides  *^,  ^nd 

'  Poetic,  cap.  24.        •»  Tufc.  1.  4.  «  Geogr.  lib.  i. 

•*  yerfuum  nexu  repudiato,  confcribere  aufus  pajjivis  verbis  Pbe- 
recides.     ApuL.  Flor.  1.  4. 

(^  C  c  3  '   ^      Hcca- 
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Hecateus,  the  firft  who  wrote  in  profe,  made  no 
alteration  in  their  ftyle  but  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  verfe.  Hiftory  preferved  for  feveral 
nges  among  the  Greeks  feme  remains  of  its  origin. 
Moft  of  thofe  who  wrote  afterwards  in  profe,  re- 
tained the  poetic  ftyle,  and  preferved  for  a  long 
while  even  the  liberty  of  mixing  the  marvelous  in 
their  events,  ^e  Greek  hificrians^  fays  Quintilian  ^, 
tijfume  a  kind  of  liherty  almoft  equal  to  that  of  poets. 
Homer  is  not  one  of  thofe  firft  writers  of  fongs 
above-mentioned  j  he  did  not  appear  till  fome  time 
after  them. 


Poji  hos  infignis  Homer  us  ^ 


^irtaufque  mares  animos  in  Martia  hella 
Verfthus  exacuit,  — —  Ho  rat.  de  arte. 

Next  Homer  and  'Tyrt^eus  hoMiy  dare 
To  whet  brave  minds ^  and  lead  the  flout  to  wdr, 

Cr  Ei:  c  H. 

But  people  were  accuftomed  in  his  time  to  look 
upon  poems  as  hiftorical  monuments.  Homer  would 
have  therefore  been  to  blame,  had  he  changed  cer- 
tain charadlers,  or  altered  fome  known  events,  and 
efpecially  if  he  had  omitted  in  the  enumerations  of 
his  armies,  the  heroes  who  went  upon  that  memorable 
expedition.  We  may  eafily  imagine  the  complaints 
their  defcendants  would  have  made  againft  the  poet. 
Tacitus  relates  that  the  Germans  ufed  to  fing,  at 
the  time  when  'he  wrote  his  annals,  the  exploits  of 
Arminius,  who  was  dead  fourfcore  years  before. 
Were  the  authors  of  thofe  Cherufcan  fongs  at  liberty 

^  Uracts  Uf/ofiis  ^lerttmque  peticee Jimilis  ineji  licentia.  Qy  i  nt, 
Inft.  i.  2.  cap.  4.  '         ■  '      ■ 
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to  contradid;  public  and  known  fads,  and  to  fup- 
pofe,  for  example,  in  order  to  do  more  honor  to 
their  hero,  that  Arminius  never  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  eagles  which  he  defeated  ? 
When  thofe  poets  fpake  of  the  interview  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wefer,  between  him  and  his  brother 
Flavins,  who  ferved  in  the  Roman  army,  was  it  pof- 
fible  for  them  to  finifh  the  conference  with  decency 
and  gravity,  when*  every  body  knew  that  the  German 
general  and  the  Roman  officer  abufed  one  another  in 
prefence  of  the  armies  of  both  nations,  and  would 
have  come  to  blows  were  it  not  for  the  river 
that  was  between  them  ? 

Let  us  take  another  example  that  will  ftrike  us 
better.  Hiflory  and  poetry  are  in  our  days  two  very 
different  profeffions.  We  have  hiftorians  to  read 
ivhen  we  are  defirous  of  being  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  fadls  j  and  we  feek  merely  for 
amufem.ent  in  the  reading  of  poets.  Chapelain 
wrote  his  Maid  of  Orleans  at  a  much  greater  di- 
ftance  of  time  from  the  event  he  fung,  than  that 
which  was  between  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  time  when  Homer  compofed  his 
Iliad.  And  yet  can  we  imagine  that  Chapelain  was 
at  liberty  to  treat  and  imbellilh  the  charadler  of 
the  principal  charaders  as  he  pleafed  ?  Could  he 
reprefent  Agnes  Sorel  as  a  violent  and  fanguinary 
maid,  or  as  a  perfon  without  any  elevation  of 
vmind,  and  who.  had  advifed  Charles  VII  to  live 
with  her  in  obfcurity  ?  Would  he  have  been  allowed 
to  give  this  prince  the  known  charader  of  the  count 
de  Dunois  ?  Would  it  have  been  right  of  him  to 
^change   the  events  of  combats  and  fieges  according 

C  c  4  \<x 
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to  his  fancy  ?  Was  it  poflible  for  him  to  conceal 
fome  known  circum(tances  of  his  adions,  which 
are  not  fo  much  to  the  honor  of  Charles  VII  ?  Had 
he  done  any  thing  of  all  this,  tradition  would  have 
flood  up,  and  contradided  him.  Befides,  as  we  have 
ihewn  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  nothing  is  a 
greater  enemy  to  probability  (which  is  the  very  foul 
of  fidion)  than  to  fee  the  fidion  contradided  by  fads 
that  are  generally  known. 

If  Homer's  heroes  do  not  draw  their  fwords  and 
fight  as  often  as  they  quarrel,  'tis  becaufe  they  had 
not  the  fame  notions  with  regard  to  point  of  honor, 
as  the  Goths  and  the  like  barbarous  nations.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived  before  the  general 
corruption  of  their  countrymen,  were  lefs  afraid  of 
death  than  the  Englifh  of  our  times ;  but  it  was 
their  opinion,  that  a  groundlefs  contumely  difho- 
nored  only  the  perfon  that  pronounced  it.  If  the 
contumely  contained  a  juft  charge,  their  fentiment 
was,  that  the  perfon  affronted  had  no  other  method 
of  repairing  his  honor,  than  that  of  reforming  his 
manners.  Thofe  polite  nations  never  d^-eamt,  that 
a  duel  which  is  to  be  decided  by  chance,  or  at  the 
moft  by  a  fkill  in  fencing  which  they  confidered  as 
the  profefTion  of  their  flayes,  was  a  proper  method 
of  juftifying  one's  felf,  with  regard  to  a  reproach, 
which  frequently  does  not  fp  much  as  concern  a  per- 
fon's  bravery.  The  advantage  gained,  proves  only 
that  one  is  a  better  gladiator  than  his  adverfary, 
but  not  that  he  is  exempt  from  the  vice  with  which 
he  is  charged.  Was  it  fear  that  hindered  Caefar 
and  pato  from  cutting  one  another's  throats,  after 
Casfar  expofed  in  a  full  Senate-houfe  a  billet- doujc 
I  that 
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that  had  been  fent  him  by  Cato's  fiftcr  ?  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  both  encountred  death,  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  they  were  not  afraid  of  it.     I  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  either  in  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man hiftory  any  thing    that   refembles  the  Gothic 
duels,  except  an  accident  that  happened  at  the  fu- 
neral   games,    which  Scipio   Africanus    gave    un- 
der the  walls  of  new  Carthage  in  honor  of  his  uncld 
and  father,  who  had  both  loil  their  lives  in  the  Spa-' 
nifh  wars.     Livy  *  relates,  that  the  champions  were 
not  common  gladiators  hired  from  the   merchant, 
but  barbarians,  fuch  as  Scipio  perhaps  was  very  glad 
to  get  rid  of,  and  who  fought  againft  one  another 
thro'   different  motives.     Some  of  them,   fays  the 
hiftorian,  agreed  to  terminate  their  difputes  by  the 
fword.     The   Greeks    ^nd  Romans,  who  were  fo 
paffionately  fond   of    glory,  never   imagined  it   a 
difhonorable  thing    for  a  fubjed   to   wait    for  fa- 
tisfadion  from   public  authority.     It  was  referved 
therefore  for  thofe  people,  whom  mifery  drove  from 
their  northern  fnows,  to  believe  that  the  beft  cham- 
pion muft  of  neceflity  be  the  honeftell  man,  and  that 
.  the  name  of  government  could  with  juftice  be  gi- 
ven to  a  fociety,  in  which  the  rules  of  honor  oblig- 
ed fellow-citizens  to  revenge  their  real  or  pretended 
injuries  by  force  of  arms.     If  Quinault  does  not 
make  Phaeton  ^  draw  his  f\Yord  in  the  converfation 
between  him  and   Epaphus,  'tis  becaiife   he  intro- 
duces two  ^Egyptians  upon  the  ftage,  and  not  two 
Burgundians  or  Vandals. 

The  prejudice  therefore  which  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  haye  for  their  own  times  and  country,  is  a 
»  Ltv.  hiH.  1.  j8.  I  Opera  of  Phaeton,  aft  3. 

ftrtile 
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fertile  fource  of  falfe  remarks  as  wdlasof  wrongjudg- 
Hients.  They  take  what  is  pradifed  there  for  a  rule  of 
what  ought  to  be  always  and  every  where  obferved. 
And  yet  there  is  only  a  fmall  number  of  cuftoms,  or 
even  of  virtues  and  vices,  that  have  been  praifed  or 
condemned  in  ail  times  and  countries.  Now  poets  are 
in  the  right  to  pradife  what  Quintilian  advifes  orators, 
%vhich  is  to  draw  their  advantages  fi*om  the  ideas  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  compofe,  and  to  conform  to 
them  ^.  Wherefore  we  fhould  transform  ourfelves, 
as  it  were,  into  thofe  for  whom  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten, if  We  intend  to  form  a  found  judgment  of  its 
in^ges,  figures  and  fentiments.  The  Parthian,  who 
after  being  repulfed  in  the  firft  charge,  flies  back 
full  gallop,  in  order  to  take  a  better  opportunity, 
and  not  to  expofe  himfelf  in  vain  to  the  enemy's 
darts,  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of 
cowardice  j  becaufe  this  manner  of  fighting  was  au- 
thorized by  the  military  difcipline  of  that  nation, 
founded  on  the  idea  they  had  of  courage  and  real 
valour.  The  ancient  Germans,  fo  celebrated  for  their 
bravery,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  to  retreat  upon 
feme  occafions,  in  order  to  return  with  more  vigor 
to  the  ciiarge,  was  rather  a  prudent  than  cowardly 
i6lion  ^. 

We  have  feen  Homer  condemned  for  giving  an 
elegant  defcription  of  the  gardens  of  king  Alcinoiis, 
riot  ijnlike,  fay  fome  people,  to  thofe  of  an  honeft 
<vine-dreffer  or  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa* 

*  P/unmum  refert  qai  Jint  auduntium  mor^s,  qua  public e  recepta 
per/uajio.     Quint.  Inft.  1.  3.   cap.  9. 

"  Cedere  loco  dum  rurjus  injies,  magis  conJlUi  qtiam  formidinii  dr^ 
hitrantur,     Tac.  de  mor.  Gerni. 
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ris.  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  that  the  defign- 
ing  of  a  fine  garden  is  the  tafk  of  an  archited,  and 
to  plant  it  at  a  very  great  expence,  the  merit  of  a 
prince  ;  ftill  'tis  the  poet's  bufinefs  to  give  a  good 
defcription  of  fuch  as  are  planted  by  the  people  of 
his  time.  Homer  is  as  great  an  artift  in  the  de- 
fcription he  gives  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinoiis,  as  if 
he  had  entertained  us  with  that  of  the  groves  of 
Verfailles. 

After  reproaching  the  ancient  poets  for  filling 
their  verfes  with  common  objedls  and  ignoble  images, 
feveral  think  themfelves  very  moderate,  when  they 
lay  the  fault  they  have  not  really  committed,  to  the 
age  they  lived  in,  and  pity  them  for  having  had 
the  misfortune  of  appearing  in  a  time  of  rullicity 
and  ignorance. 

The  manner  in  which  we  live,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  with 
OUT  horfes,  prejudices  us  againfl:  the  fpeeches  with 
which  men  addrefs  thefe  animals  in  the  poems  of  the 
ancients.  We  cannot  bear  that  their  mafter  ihould 
fpeak  to  them  in  the  fame  manner  almoft,  as  a  huntf- 
man  fpeaks  to  a  hound.  But  thefe  difcourfes  were 
very  fuitable  in  the  Iliad,  a  poem  written  for  a  na- 
tion, among  whom  a  horfe  was,  as  it  were,  a  fellow- 
boarder  with  his  mafter.  They  muft  have  been  agre- 
dblt  to  a  people,  who  fuppofed  fuch  a  knowledge  iti 
horfes  as  we  do  not  allow  them,  and  who  frequently 
ufed  to  talk  in  that  manner  to  thofe  creatures.  Whe-r 
theV  the  opinion  which  admits  beads  to  have  ibme 
degree  of  reafon  bordering  upon  that  of  man,  be 
falfe  or  no,  this  is  no  bufinefs  of  the  poet.  His 
tafk  is  not  to  purge  his  age  of  its  errors  in  phyfics, 
|)yt  tp  give  a  faithful  defcription  of  the  cuftoms 

and 
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and  manners  of  his  country,  in  order  to  render  his 
imitation  as  Ukely  as  pofiible.  Homer,  in  this  very 
paflage  for  which  he  has  been  fo  frequently  cenfur- 
ed,  would  ftill  have  plcafed  feveral  nations  of  A- 
fia  and  Afric,  who  have  not  changed  their  ancient 
method  of  managing  their  horfes,  no  more  than  fe- 
veral other  cuftoms. 

I  fhall  give  here  an  extrad  from  Bufbequius,  am- 
baflador  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I,  to  the  Grand 
Signor  Soliman  II,  concerning  the  manner  of  ma- 
naging their  horfes  in  Bithynia,  a  country  not  far 
from  the  Greek  colonies  of  Afia,  and  bordering  up- 
on Phrygia,  where  the  great  He6tor  was  born, 
whom  fome  of  our  critics  would  flrike  fpeechlefs 
for  fpeaking  to  his  horfes.  /  obferved^  fays  he,  ^  in 
Bithynia^  that  every  body^  even  the  very  peafants^ 
treat  their  colts  with  great  tender nefs  \  that  when  they 
want  them  to  do  any  things  they  carefs  them  as  we 
do  children  -,  and  that  they  let  them  go  to  and  fro 
about  the  houfe,  Nay^  they  would  be  glad  to  make 
them  fit  down  to  table,  'The  grooms  drefs  their  horfes 
with  the  fame  gentlenefs,  for  'tis  by  ftroking  and  al- 
rjfiofi  by  "perfuafion  they  manage  them^  and  they  never 
heat  them  but  in  cafes  of  extremity.  Wherefore  they 
contrail  a  kind  of  friendfhip  for  men^  and  ^tis  very 
rare  they  kick  up  their  heels y  or  grow  vicious  in  any 
other  manner.  In  our  countries  they  are  bred  up 
in  a  very  different  way,  The  grooms  never  enter 
the  ftables  without  forming  againft  them,  and  ne- 
ver think  they  drefs  them  welU  unlefs  they  give  them 
a  hundred  blows^  a  treatment  which  makes  them  fecix 
4ind  hate  mankinds  The  Turks  teach  their  horfes  alfoi 
*  Bu5»E<^.  Legat,  Turc.  ej^ift.  3, 
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Id  kneel  down,  that  they  may  mount  them  with  more 
eafe.     They  teach  them  to  pick  up  a  ftick  or  a  /word 
from  the  ground  with  their  teeth  to  prefent  it  to  the  - 
rider,  and  they  put  Jilver  rings  in  the  noftrils  offuch 
as  have  been  thus  taught,  as  a  kind  of  diftin5lion,  in 
recumpence  for   their  docility.     I  have  feen  fome  of 
them  learn  to  ft  and  in  the  fame  place,  without  being  ■ 
held  by  any  body,  after  the  rider  had  difmounted ;  and 
others  go  thro'*  their  exercifes  of  themfelves,  and  obey 
all  the  commands  of  the  riding  mafters,  who  flood  at 
fome  diftance.     Mine,  fays  Bufbequius  fome  lines  low- 
er, give  me  a  good  deal  of  diverfion  every  evening, 
They  are  led  into   the  courts  and  the  horfe  I  call  by 
his  name,  looks  at  me  ftedfaftly  and  neighs.     We  have 
got  acquainted  by  means  of  fome  fiices  of  melon,  which 
I  myfelf  put  into  their  mouths.     'Tis  likely  this  was 
not  effected,  without  the  ambaflador's  making  fome 
of  thofe  fpeeches  to  his  horfes,  which  were  capable 
of  drawing  upon  him  the  cenfure  of  our  critics. 

There  is  no  body  in  the  republic  of  letters,  but 
has  heard  of  the  chevalier  d' Arvieux  %  a  gentleman 
famous  for  his  voyages,  employments,  and  oriental 
learning.  I  Ihall  not  be  charged  with  having  cited 
exceptionable  witnefTes,  to  prove  that  a  great  many  of 
the  Afiatic  inhabitants  talk  ftill  to  their  horfes,  as 
Hedlor  fpoke  to  his  in  Afia.  This  gentleman  after 
having  difcourfed  at  large,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  his  relation,  concerning  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Arabians,  of  the  docility,  and,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  of  the  good  nature  of  their  horfes,  and  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  humanity  with  which  their  mafters  treat 
them,  adds  what  follows.  A  merchant  of  Marfeilles 
J  Deceafed  in  1702. 

wh0 
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who  lived  at  Rama^  kept  a  mare  in  partner/hip  with 
an  Arabian,  "This  mare  was  called  'Touyjfey  and  he^ 
fides  her  beauty^  youth y  and  price  of  twelve  hundred 
crowns^  had  the  merit  of  being  of  the  principal  and 
Tiobleft  race,  ^he  merchant  had  her  genealogy  and  all 
her  .  lineal  defcents  by  father  and  mother ^  as  high  as 
five  hundred  years  of  ancientnefs,  the  whole  proved  by 
public  a5ls  drawn  up  in  the  abovementioned  form, 
Abrahim  (this  is  the  name  of  the  Arabian)  ufed  to 
go  frequently  to  Rama  ^  to  fee  how  this  mare  did, 
whom  he  was  moji  pajfionately  fond  of  I  have  had 
fever al  times  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  weep  with 
tendernefsy  while  he  was  embracing  and  carefftng 
her.  He  ufed  to  kifs  her  on  thefe  occajions^  and  to 
npipe  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief  He  rubbed  her 
down  with  his  fhirt-fieeves^  and  gave  her  a  thoufand 
lleffings  during  whole  ,hours  that  he  talked  to  her.  My 
eyes^  my  fouly  my  hearty  faid  he,  how  hard  is  my 
fate  to  be  obliged  to  let  you  out  to  fo  many  mafierSy 
without  being  able  to  maintain  you  myfelf?  I  am 
poor,  my  dear^  thou  knowefi  it  well.  My  darlings  I 
reared  thee  in  my  own  houfe  like  my  daughter y  I  ne- 
ver folded  or  firuck  thee^  but  always  careffed  thee  to 
the  beji  of  my  power.  God  preferve  thee  my  beloved. 
Thou  art  handfome^foft^  and  amiable,  God  preferve  thee 
from  the  looks  of  the  envious  ;  and  a  thoufand  fuch  like 
Ipeeches.  He  ufed  to  embrace  her  then  mofi  tenderly ^ 
and  to  go  away  with  his  face  fill  towards  her^  giv- 
ing her  as  he  retired  backward  a  thoufand  tender  ^- 
dieus.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Arabian  at  Tu- 
nis^ where  J  was  font  for  the  execution  of  a  treaty 
jpf  peace,  who  would  not  deliver  up  a  mare  we  had 
^^  A  village  in  Palelline. 

bought 
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bought  for  the  king's  ftud.  When  he  put  the  money  in 
his  bagy  he  cafi  his  eyes  upon  the  mare^  and  began 
to  weep.  Is  it  poffible^  faid  he,  that  after  having 
bred  thee  in  my  houfe  with  fo  much  care^  and  after 
having  had  fo  many  kind  fer vices  of  thee,  in  requital 
I  fhould  deliver  thee  up  in  flavery  to  the  Franks  ? 
Noy  my  darlings  my  .  life^  Fll  be  guilty  of  no  fucb 
crime.  Upon  which  he  flung  the  money  upon  the  ta- 
bky  and  embracing  and  kijftng  his  mare,  he  carried 
her  back  with  him.  The  relations  of  the  oriental 
countries  are  full  of  ftories  of  this  fort.  But  it  is 
not  every  where  believed,  neither  has  it  been  always 
a  received  opinion,  that  brutes  are  nothing  more 
than  mere  machines.  This  we  muft  own,  is  one  of 
the  difcoveries  made  by  the  new  philofophy,  without 
the  help  of  experiments,  and  by  mere  ftrength  of  rea- 
foning.  As  for  its  progrefs,  'tis  a  thing  that  every 
body  knows,  fo  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  concerning  it. 

'Tis  not  fufficient  to  know  how  to  write  well,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give  a  judicious  criticifm  of 
ancient  and  foreign  poems,  one  muft  have  alfo  a 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeds  they  treat  of.  A  thing  that 
might  have  been  very  ufual  in  their  time,  and  com- 
mon in  their  country,  may  bs  contrary  neverthel^fs 
to  probability  and  reafon  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  cenfors, 
who  have  no  knowledge  but  of  their  own  times  and 
country.  Claudian  is  fo  furprized  that  the  mules 
fliould  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  mule-driver, 
that  he  thinks  he  can  draw  an  argument  from  thence 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  of  Orpheus. 

Miraris  ft  voce  fer  as  placaverit  Orpheus  ^ 
Cum  pronas  pecudes  Gallica  verba  regant, 

'Tis 
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'Tis  very  probable  that  Claudian  would  have  had 
fbtfle  difficulty  to  give  credit  to  a  thing,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Provence  hardly  take  notice  of,  had 
he  never  quitted  iEgypt,  the  country  in  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  born.  Perhaps  his  country- 
men cenfured  him  for  tranfgrefling  in  this  point 
againfl  the  rules  of  probability. 


CHAP.     XXXVIIL 

That  the  remarks  of  critics  on  particular  poems 
do  not  give  people  a  difrelijh  of  them ;  and  that 
ivhen  they  lay  them  ajide^  'tis  only  in  order  to 
read  better  performances  of  the  fame  kind. 

BE  it  as  it  will  with  refpedl  to  thofe  faults,  which 
pad  and  future  critics  have  and  fhall  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  they  will  never  be  able 
to  prejudice  the  public  againft  the  reading  of  them. 
They  will  continue  to  be  read  and  admired,  'till  fu- 
ture poets  produce  fomething  better.  It  was  not 
our  geometrical  critics  that  gave  our  anceftors  a  dif- 
tafle  for  Rohfard's  poems,  and  made  them  lay  him 
afide  ;  but  poems  of  a  far  more  engaging  nature 
than  thofe  of  Ronfard's.  It  was  Moliere's  comedies 
that  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  Scarron  and  other 
poets  that  preceded  him  ;  and  not  the  books  that 
were  wrote  in  order  to  dete6l  the  defeds  of  thofe 
pieces.  In  cafe  we  Ihould  be  entertained  hereafter 
with  better  performances  than  thofe  which  are  alrea- 
dy 
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dy  In  the  hands  of  the  public,  there  will  be  nooccafiort 
for  critics  to  come  and  advife  us  to  quit  good  for  better. 
People  do  not  want  to  be  iaftrufled  with  refpedb  to 
the  merit  of  two  poems,  as  concerning  that  of  two 
fy items  of  philofophy.  They  judge  and  form  their 
difcernments  of  poems  by  the  help  of  their  fenfes, 
much  better  than  critics  with  the  afliftanee  of  theif 
rules.  Thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  diminifli  the  repu- 
tation which  the  public  has  for  VirgiU  and  to  deprive 
him  of  his  readers,  muft  favor  us  firft  with  a  better 
poem  than  the  iEneid.  They  muft  foar  higher  thaa 
Virgil  and  his  companions,  not  as  the  wren  that 
placed  himfelf  on  the  back  of  the  eagle,  to  take  his 
flight  when  the  bird  of  Jupiter  grew  tired,  in  order 
to  tell  him  infultingly  that  he  had  furpalTed  him  in 
the  heigth  of  his  flight.  Let  them  do  it,  with  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  wings. 

Let  them  chufe  therefore  a  new  fubjed  from  mo- 
dern hiftory,  in  which  they  cannot  borrow  the  in- 
ventions, nor  the  poetic  phrafes  of  the  ancients,  but 
muft  draw  the  poetic  ftyle  and  fidlion  from  the  fund 
of  their  own  genius.  Let  them  write  an  epc  poem 
on  the  deftrudion  of  the  league  by  Henry  IV,  m 
which  the  convcrfion  of  this  prince,  followed  by 
the  redudion  of  Paris,  would  be  naturally  the  un* 
ravelUng  of  the  piece.  A  man  that  has  a  fufficient 
ftrength  of  genius  for  poetry  and  is  able  to  extra<5k 
from  his  own  fund  all  the  beauties  neceflTary  for  fuC- 
taining  a  grand  fidion,  would  find  his  account 
much  better  in  treating  a  fubjedt  of  this  fort,  ia 
which  there  would  be  no  danger  of  clafhing  with 
any  other  writer,  than  in  handling  fubjeds  taken 
from  fable,  or  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories. 

Vol.  B.  Dd  Inftead 
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Inftead  of  borrowing  therefore  their  heroes  from  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  let  them  venture  to  take  them 
from  our  kings  and  princes. 

Homer  did  not  fing  the  battles  of  the  Ethiopians 
or  the  -Egyptians,  but  thofe  of  his  countrymen. 
Virgil  and  Lucan  took  their  fubjeds  from  the  Ro- 
man hidory.  Let  our  poets  therefore  attempt  to 
fing  thofe  things  we  have  before  our  eyes,  fuch 
as  our  combats,  feafts,  and  ceremonies.  Let  them 
entertain  us  with  poetic  defcriptions  of  the  build- 
ings, rivers,  and  countries  we  fee  every  day, 
and  whofe  originals  we  can  compare,  in  a  man- 
ner, with  the  imitation.  With  what  grandeur  and 
pathos  would  not  Virgil  have  treated  an  apparition 
of  St  Lewis  to  Henry  IV,  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Yvri,  when  this  prince,  the  honor  of  the  defen- 
dants of  our  holy  king,  made  profeflion  as  yet  of 
the  faith  of  Geneva  ?  With  what  elegance  would  he 
have  defcribed  the  virtues  in  white  robes,  conduced 
by  clemency,  coming  to  open  to  this  great  prince 
the  gates  of  Paris?  The  intereft  which  every  bo- 
dy would  find  in  this  fubjed  from  different  mo- 
tives, would  be  a  fure  pledge  of  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  work.  But  the  reafons  we  have  given 
in  thefe  refle6tions,  together  with  pad:  experience,  are 
fufEcient  to  convince  us,  that  the  poflibility  of  writ- 
ing a  better  epic  poem  in  French  than  the  JE- 
neid,  is  only  a  metaphyfical  poflibility,  fuch  as  that 
of  moving  the  earth  by  giving  a  fixt  point  without 
the  globe. 

As  long  as  our  modern  writers  do  not  excel, 
nor  even  equal  the  ancients,  people  will  always 
contin^je    tQ    read    and    admire   them,  and   this 

veneration 
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veneration  will  continually  increafe  without  any 
danger  of  being  diminifhed  by  the  malicious  at- 
tempts of  envy.  We  do  not  admire  their  works 
becaufe  of  their  having  been  produced  in  certain 
ages,  but  'tis  thefe  ages  we  refpedt  for  giving  birth 
to  fach  great  performances.  We  do  not  admire  the 
Iliad,  the  ^neid,  and  fome  other  writings,  on  ac* 
count  of  their  having  been  wrote  a  long  time  ago  ; 
but  becaufe  we  find  them  admirable  when  we  perufe 
them,  and  thofe  that  underftood  them,  have  in  all 
ages  admired  them ;  in  fine,  becaufe  a  long  feries  of 
ages  is  elapfed,  and  yet  no  fucceeding  rival  has  rofe 
up  to  equal  thofe  authors  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 


CHAP.     XXXIX. 

That  there  are  profejjions^  in  which  fuccefs  de-* 
pends  more  upon  genius^  than  upon  the  fuc^ 
cour  which  may  be  received  from  art  %  and 
others  on  the  contrary  in  which  it  depends 
more  upon  art  than  genius.  We  ought  not 
to  infer  that  one  age  furpajfes  another  in, 
profejjions  of  the  firfl  kind^  becaufe  it  exceh 
them  in  the  fecond, 

WHAT  has  been  above  faid  with  refpeft 
to  poets,  hiftorians,  and  excellent  ora- 
tors, muft  not  be  underftood  of  all  the  writers 
of  antiquity.    For  example,  the  ancient  writings  oa 

.D  d  2  thofe 
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th'ofe  fciences,  whofe  merit  confifts  in  extent  of 
knowledge,  are  not  fuperior  to  fiidi  as  the  moderns 
have  wrote  concerning  thofe  very  fubjeds.  I  lliould 
even  be  as  little  fnrprized  at  a  raan's  Ihewing  no 
figns  of  admiration  at  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
xA  the  ancients,  who  had  taken  his  idea  of  their  me- 
rit from  their  works  on  phyfics,  botany,  geography, 
and  afbronomy,  becaufe  his  profeflion  obliged  him 
to  make  his  principal  lliuly  of  thofe  fciences  \  as  at 
feeing  a  perfon  who  had  formed  his  idea  of  the 
merit  of  the  ancients  from  their  works  of  hiftory, 
eloquence,  and  poetry,  filled  with  admiration  for 
thofe  great  originals.  The  ancients  were  ignorant 
in  the  abovementioned  fciences,  of  a  great  many 
things  which  we  are  well  acquainted  with  ;  and  Jed 
on  by  the  natural  itch,  which  men  have  of  carrying 
their  decifions  beyond  the  hmits  of  their  certain 
knowledge,  they  fell,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved, 
into  an  infinite  number  of  errors. 

Thus  an  aflronomer  in  our  days  underfbands  better 
than  Ptolemy  thofe  very  things  which  this  mathematici- 
an knew,  and  befides  he  knows  all  the  difcoveries  which 
have  been  made  fmce  the  time  of  the  Antoninus's, 
cither  by  the  help  of  voyages,  or  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  telefcope.  Were  Ptolemy  to  come  back  into  the 
world,  he  would  become  a  difciple  to  the  obferva- 
tory.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  anatomifls,  naviga- 
tors, botanifts,  and  of  all  fuch  as  profefs  thofe  fciences, 
whofe  merit  confifts  more  in  knowing  than  in  invent- 
ing and  producing.  But  there  are  other  profefTions, 
in  which  the  lall  comers  have  not  the  fame  advanr 
tage  over  their  predeceffors,  by  reafon  that  the  pro- 
jgrcfs  they  admit  of,  depends  more  on  the  ta- 
lent 
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lent  of  inventing,  and  the  natural  genius  of  the 
perfon  that  pra6tifes  them,  than  on  the  ftate  of 
perfedion  in  which  thefe  profefTions  are,  when  the 
perfon  that  exercifes  them,  finiflies  his  career. 
Wherefore  the  man  born  with  the  happieft  ge- 
nius, makes  the  greatefk  progrefs  in  thefe  pro* 
fefTions,  independent  of  the  degree  of  perfc6lion  in 
which  they  are  when  he  pra6llfes  them.  'Tis 
enough  for  him  that  the  profefTion  he  embraces 
be  reduced  to  art,  and  that  the  pradice  of  this 
art  has  fome  kind  of  method ;  nay,  he  may 
invent  the  art,  and  digeft  the  method  himfelf.  The 
flrength  of  his  genius,  which  enables  him  to 
guefs  and  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  things 
above  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities,  gives  him 
a  greater  advantage  over  men  of  common  under- 
ftandings,  who  Ihall  profefs  this  very  art  after  it 
has  been  brought  to  perfedion  ;  than  they  can  have 
over  him  by  the  knowledge  of  new  difcoveries,  and 
by  the  new  Kghts  with  which  the  art  is  inriched, 
when  they  come  to  profefs  it  in  their  turn.  The 
affiftance  which  may  be  derived  from  the  perfec- 
tion, to  which  one  of  the  arts  here  mentioned  has 
attained,  cannot  lead  ordinary  capacities  as  far,  as 
the  fuperiority  of  natural  lights  is  able  to  conduct 
a  man  of  genius. 

Such  are  the  profefTions  of  a  painter,  a  poet, 
a  general,  a  mufician,  an  orator,  and  even  that 
of  a  mufician.  Men  become  great  generals  and 
eminent  orators,  as  foon  as  they  pradife  thefe 
profefTions  with  a  proper  genius,  let  the  flate  of 
the  arts  that  inftruft  them  be  what  it  will.  The 
2  merit 
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merit  of  illuftrious  artifts  and  of  great  men  In 
all  the  profefTions  abovementioned,  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  portion  of  genius  they  have  brought 
with  them  into  the  world  •,  whereas  that  of  a  bota- 
nift,  a  natural  philofopher,  an  aftronomer,  and  a 
chemift,  depends  chiefly  on  the  flate  of  perfec- 
tion, to  which  fortuitous  difcoveries  and  other  peo- 
ple's labor  have  advanced  the  fcience  he  intends  to 
cultivate.  Hiftory  confirms  what  I  have  alTerted 
here,  with  refped  to  all  thofe  profefTions,  which 
principally  depend  on  genius. 

Among  the  abovccited  profefTions,  that  of  phy- 
fic  feems  to  be  the  mofl  dependent  on  the  flate 
in  which  a  perfon  finds  it,  when  he  begins  to  pro- 
fefs  it.  And  yet  when  we  enter  into  a  flrift  in- 
quiry concerning  this  art,  we  find  that  its  opera- 
tions depend  more  on  the  particular  genius,  in 
proportion  to  which  every  phyfician  benefits  by 
other  people's  knowledge  as  well  as  by  his  own 
experience,  than  on  the  flate  of  phyfic,  when  he 
begins  to  profefs  it. 

The  parts  of  phyfic  are,  the  knowledge  of  the 
diftempers,  the  knowledge  alfo  of  the  remedies,  and 
the  application  of  the  remedy  fuitable  to  the  dif- 
temper.  The  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  fince 
Hippocrates' s  time  in  anatomy  and  chemiftry,  fa- 
cilitate very  much  the  knowledge  of  the  difeafes. 
We  are  likewife  acquainted  in  our  days  with  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  remedies  which  Hippocrates  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of,  and  the  number  of  which  confi- 
derably  furpaflfes  that  of  the  remedies  which  he  knew 
and  we  have  iofl.    Chemiflry  has  fupplied  us  with 

part 
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part  of  thefe  new  remedies,  and  for  the  other  we 
are    indebted  to   the    countries   difcovered  to   the 
Europeans  within  thefe  two  centuries.     Our  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty  are  agreed  neverthelefs,  that 
Hippocrates's  aphorifms  are  the  work  of  a   man, 
who  far  furpaffes,  taking  him  all  together,   any  of 
our  modern  phyficians.     They  do  not  pretend  to 
equal,  but    are  fatisfied    with    admiring  his   prac- 
tice   and    predidions    with   refpedi:  to  the    courfe 
and  the    conclufion    of  diforders,    tho'   he  made 
them  with  fewer  fuccors   than   our  prefent  phyfi- 
cians have  for   making  their  prognoftics.     There 
is  not  one  of  them  that  would  fo  much  as   hefi- 
tate,  were  he  to  be  afked  whether  he  fhould  chufe 
to  be  attended   by   Hippocrates   in  an    acute  dif- 
temper,    (even  fuppofing  the  extent  of  Hippocra- 
tes's   knowledge    to    be    as  limited  as    when    he 
wrote)  than  by  the  fkilfulleft  phyfician  of  London 
or  Paris.     They   would   all    prefer   to    be   in   the 
hands  of  Hippocrates.     This  is  becaufe  the  talent 
of  difcerning  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  the 
nature    of   the    air,    its    prefent   temperature,    the 
fymptoms  of  the  diforder,  as  well  as   the  inftindt 
which  makes  a  perfon  hit  upon  a  fuitable  remedy, 
and  the    critical  moment   of  applying  it,    depend 
upon  genius.      Hippocrates  was  born  with  a    fu- 
perior  genius  for  phyfic,  which  gave  him  a  greater 
advantage  in  pradice  over  modern  phyficians,  than 
all  the  new   difcpveries  are  able   to  give  the  latter 
over  Hippocrates. 

*Tis   vulgarly    thought,     that   were    Ca2far    to 

eome  back  into   the   world,  and  to  fee  our  fire- 

i  arms 
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arms  and  modern  fortifications,  and  in  (hort  all 
our  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  weapons,  he  would  be 
exceedingly  furprized.  He  would  be  obliged,  fay^ 
they,  to  recommence  his  apprenticefhip,  and  even 
to  make  a  very  long  one  before  he  would  be  ca- 
pable of  leading  two  thoufand  men  into  the  field. 
Not  at  all,  faid  marfhal  Vauban,  who  was  fo  much, 
the  more  fenfible  of  the  flrength  of  Casfar's  genius^ 
as  he  bad  a  great  fhare  of  it  himfelf.  Cicfar  would 
be  able  to  learn  in  lefs  tlian  fix  months  all  that 
we  know  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  would  have  learnt 
the  ufe  of  our  arras,  and  been  acquainted,  as  it  were,, 
with  the  nature  of  our  arrows  and  fhields,  his  ge- 
nius would  apply  them  perhaps  to  ufes  which  wc 
do  not  fo  much  as  think  of. 

The  art  of  painting  includes  at  prefent  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  obfervations  and  experiments,  which 
were  unknown  in  Raphael's  time  ;  yet  we  do  not 
fee  that  any  of  our  painters  have  equalled  that 
amiable  genius.  Thus,  on  fuppofition  that  we 
know  fomething  relating  to  the  art  of  difpofing, 
the  plan  of  a  poem,  and  of  giving  a  decency 
of  manners  to  the  perfonages,  which  the  ancients 
were  ftrangcrs  to ;  ftill  they  muft  have  excelled 
us,  if  it  be  true  that  they  had  a  fuperior  geni- 
us ;  and  this  fo  much  the  more  as  'tis  certain  that 
the  languages  in  which  they  compofed,  were  more 
adapted  to  poetry  than  ours.  We  perhaps  (hall 
commit  lef&  faults  tlian  they,  but  we  Ihall  never  be 
able  to  reach  that  degree  of  excellence  which  they, 
attained.  Our  eleves  will  be  better  intruded  than 
theirs,  but  our  mafteis  will  have  far  inferior  abiUties. 

Many 
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Many  of  thefe  great  natural  geniuses,  fays  one  of 
the  beft  Englifh  poets  *,  that  were  never  difci- 
plined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  ancients^  and  in  particular  among  thofe 
of  the  more  eajlern  parts  of  the  world.  Homer  has 
innumerable  flights^  that  Virgil  was  not  able  to 
reach.,  and  in  the  Old  Teftament  we  find  feveral 
paffages  more  elevated  and  fublime  than  any  in 
Homer, 

In  fafl,  Racine  appears  a  greater  poet  in  his 
Athalia;  than  in  any  of  his  other  tragedies,  on- 
ly becaufe  his  fubjedl  being  taken  from  the  Old 
Tellament,  it  authorized  him  to  imbellifh  his  ver- 
fes  with  the  boldeft  figures  and  the  moft  pom- 
pous images  of  fcripture;  whereas  he  was  allow- 
ed to  make  but  a  very  fober  ufe  of  them  in 
his  profane  pieces.  People  liftened  with  refpedt 
to  the  oriental  ftyle  when  fpoken  by  the  per- 
fonages  of  Athalia,  and  were  infinitely  charmed 
with  it.  In  fine,  fays  the  abovementioned  Eng- 
liih  author  in  fome  other  place,  we  may  be  ex- 
adler  than  the  ancients,  but  we  cannot  be  fo 
fublime.  I  know  not  thro'  what  fatality  all  the 
great  poets  of  the  modern  nations  are  agreed  in 
preferring  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients  to  any 
of  their  own.  Indeed,  'tis  acknowledging  our  in- 
capacity of  writing  in  the  tafte  of  the  ancients,  to 
endeavour  to  degrade  them.     Quintilian  ^  obferves, 

*  Spci^tor.  N*^.  160.   3.  Sept.  171 1. 

**  S!uoi  ille  nan  dejiiterat  inceffere,  cum  dlverfi  fibi  confcttts 
generiSf  placet  e  fe  in  dicendo  pojfe  tit  quibus  illi  placerent,  dif- 
fideret.     Quint.  Inft.  1.  19. 

Vol.  II.  Ec  that 
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that  Seneca  continually  difparaged  thofe  great  n^en 
who  had  preceded  him,  becaufe  he  perceived  that 
their  writings  and  his  were  of  fo  different  tafte, 
that  either  one  or  the  other  mull  be  difagre- 
able  to  his  cotemporaries.  In  fad,  it  was  im- 
pofTible  for  them  to  have  any  value  for  the  tinfel 
and  pointed  ftylc  of  Seneca's  writings,  which 
feemed  to  forebode  a  decline  of  genius  •,  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  admire  the  noble  and  fim- 
pie  ftyle  of  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age. 


T!he  End  of  the  Second  Vo  lu  m  e  . 
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